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PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION 


These  imperfect  sketches,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
instances,  have  been  prepared  with  scant  material.  The  author 
has  written  many  letters  of  inquiry,  a  large  number  of  which  have 
elicited  no  response.  Some  have  given  valuable  aid  by  the  use 
of  books,  letters  and  generous  encouragement. 

By  permission,  we  have  included  the  Memorial  Biography 
of  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt  and  Elizabeth  Barnett,  his  wife, 
and  have  continued  on  down  with  records  from  family  Bibles, 
Revolutionary  records,  letters  from  friends,  and  public  records 
wherever  possible.  Many  of  our  friends  have  been  patiently 
interested  in  the  success  of  this  titanic  undertaking.  When  we 
say  titanic  it  falls  far  short  of  conveying  to  our  readers  the  amount 
of  work,  worry  and  expense  involved  in  the  twenty  years  of  research 
work  in  state  and  city  libraries  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
City  and  Reference  libraries  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  many  smaller 
libraries. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  histories  of  the 
four  older  brothers  of  Jacob  Piatt,  the  author  would  appreciate 
having  all  the  information  possible,  including  anything  more 
authentic  on  our  French  and  Dutch  ancestors. 
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DEDICATED 

to  the  present  descendants  of  our  emigrant  ancestors,  whose  five 
sons  shouldered  their  guns  and  sallied  forth  to  fight  for  their 
adopted  country,  and  whose  descendants  in  turn  have  always  had 
a  hearing  ear  for  the  “call  to  arms”  in  times  of  necessity.  They 
have  responded  zealously  and  jealously  to  the  need  of  their  mother 
country  when  threatened  by  their  alien  cousins. 

No  personal  sacrifice  has  ever  been  too  great  in  this  cause. 
1  hey  have  given  their  lives  and  entire  fortunes  to  save  their  country 
from  disaster  and  ruin.  It  is  the  evident  hope  of  the  older  living 
members  of  this  great  family  of  liberty-loving  and  loyal  American 
citizens  that  the  name  of  Piatt  may  not  be  confined  to  the  pages  of 
history  devoted  to  the  recounting  of  wars;  to  the  frontispieces  of  a 
volume  of  prose  or  verse,  or  to  be  engraved  upon  the  cold  stone 
slab  of  a  palatial  tomb,  but  that  their  commercial  and  industrial 
ingenuity  of  years  gone  by  may  some  day  blazon  the  name  of 
Piatt  across  this  great  nation  as  the  pioneers  of  a  still  greater 
agricultural  and  scientific  progress  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  example  of  our  pioneer  ancestors,  and  even  those  of 
later  generations,  should  stimulate  the  present  descendants  to 
unselfish  efforts,  and  in  all,  to  give  inspiration  that  shall  tend  to 
lift  above  the  common  place  meanness  of  ordinary  life,  and  be 
lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  a  purer  and  more  perfect  existence  and 
to  join  in  united  efforts  of  patriotism  and  always  to  serve  our 
country,  first — “If  wrong  to  make  it  right.”  “If  right  to  keep  it 
right.” 

\ 

“Defenders  of  liberty”  when  the  call  to  arms  is  sounded,  and 
“promoters  of  industry”  when  peace  has  settled  its  mantle  over  the 
world’s  greatest  democracy. 
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THE  TRIBE  OF  JACOB  (PIATT) 


The  name,  Piatt,  is  of  Italian  origin,  Piatti  being  the  original 
spelling.  1  he  following  are  some  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  name  has  been  recorded — most  of  them  through  ignorance  or 
carlessness:  Piat,  Piatt,  Piatti,  Pyat,  Peat,  Peatt,  Peeat,  Peyatt, 
Papa,  Poopas. 

In  the  year  1598,  in  Nantes,  a  cathedral  city  of  West  France, 
an  order  was  issued  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  granting  freedom  of 
conscience  to  Protestants,  but  in  1685,  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Maintenon,  this  edict  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV,  and  the  Huguenots 
of  the  16th  and  1  7th  centuries  suffered  bloody  persecutions  during 
the  religious  wars  of  that  time.  Among  those  compelled  to  leave 
valuable  estates  behind  them  and  flee  for  safety  was  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Piatt,  who  left  the  Providence  of  Dauphine,  France,  in 
1  740  and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  Plolland,  where  John  (our  emigrant 
ancestor)  grew  up  and  married  there  Frances  (Van  Vliet)  Wykoff, 
a  Dutch  widow. 

1  he  following  version  concerning  the  ancestry  of  the  American 
Piatts  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  author  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mrs.  Betty  Twyman,  a  descendant  of  Daniel  Piatt,  the  fourth 
son  of  “John  of  France,”  by  which  title  he  has  always  been  known 
by  his  American  descendants.  Mrs.  Twyman  said  her  information 
was  taken  from  some  data,  a  very  exhaustive  piece  of  research 
work  collected  by  her  father,  William  Piatt  (Daniel,  Daniel,  John, 
Pierre)  in  which  he  states  that  his  great,  great  grand  father  (Pierre) 
emigrated  from  the  Piovince  of  Dauphine,  France,  in  1  740  to 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  later  came  to  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey.  His  wife  was  Eloise  de  Foure. 

To  this  union  were  born  six  children:  Pierre,  Mary,  Eloise, 
Daniel,  John  (said  to  have  been  later  of  Six  Mile  Run,  New  Jersey), 
and  Alonzo. 

We  are  told  the  family  boasts  of  one  Saint  (the  name  of 
the  sinners  is  doubtless,  legion)  who  spelled  his  name  Piat.”  He 
was  one  of  the  seven  famous  martyrs  of  the  third  century,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  having  the  top  of  his  head  cut  off.  His  special 
claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  walked  three  steps  carrying 
the  top  of  his  head  in  his  hand.  There  is  a  beautiful  chapel  in 
Chartres,  France,  named  in  his  honor,  also  a  post  card,  which  is 
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a  copy  of  a  fresco,  showing  him  clasping  his  head,  or  the  top  of  it, 
in  his  arms,  and  a  boulevard  in  Paris  named  for  him. 

Felix  Piat,  the  famous  communist  of  1870,  claimed  and 
proved  his  relationship  to  the  American  branch.  A  member  of 
the  family  of  John  James  Piatt,  the  poet,  while  traveling  through 
Europe  some  years  ago,  met  a  Baroness  Piat,  who  also  claimed 
kinship  with  her  American  cousins. 

In  an  ancient  armorial  of  France,  printed  in  the  1  7th  century, 
there  are  cuts  of  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  Piats  and  de  Piats.  The 
former  is  three  magpies;  the  latter  a  "sun  argent  on  a  field  azur.” 
As  the  word  "Piat"  means  magpie  in  several  languages,  we  seem 
to  have  come  honestly  by  our  chattering  proclivities,  for  we  are, 
as  a  family,  great  talkers.” 

JOHN  PIATT  (fifth  child  of  Pierre  and  Eloise  de  Foure 
Piatt)  grew  to  manhood  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  was  there 
married  to  Frances  (Van  Vliet)  Wykoff,  a  Dutch  widow,  after 
which  John  and  one  of  his  brothers  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  latter  settling  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  owned  a  large  plantation  and  many  slaves,  while  John  came 
on  to  New  Jersey  and  settled  at  Six  Mile  Run  (now  Franklin  Park), 
near  New  Brunswick.  John  and  his  wife,  Frances,  were  the  parents 
of  five  sons:  John  Jr.,  Abraham,  William,  Daniel  and  Jacob,  the 
two  eldest  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  born  at  Amsterdam. 

JACOB,  the  fifth  son  is  the  progenitor  in  whose  history  we 
are  especially  interested  in  this  volume. 

After  some  years  had  elapsed,  John  Piatt  decided  to  return 
to  France  to  recover,  if  possible,  his  inheritance,  which  had  been 
sequestrated  by  the  Crown.  One  of  his  sons  accompanied  him. 
From  the  fact  that  he  went  first  to  St.  Thomas,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  che  brother  who  came  with  him  from  Amsterdam  was 
dead,  and  had  left  his  estate  unsettled.  In  fact  there  is  a  tradition 
that  he  was  killed  in  an  uprising  of  the  slaves,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  positive  proof.  However,  John  landed  at  St.  Thomas  and 
took  charge  of  a  sugar  plantation,  probably  the  remnant  of  his 
brother’s  property.  He  was  also  deterred  from  continuing  his 
journey  to  France  for  the  reason  that  the  Seven  Years  War  was 
at  that  time  in  progress. 
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Children  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (McCullough)  Piatt: 


Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt 
b.  Dec.  26th,  17  79 
d.  Apr.  28th,  1863. 
m.  Sept.  21,  1799 

Elizabeth  Barnett 


John  Hopper  Piatt . 

b.  Aug.  13,  1781 
d.  Feb.  11,  1822 
m.  Martha  A.  Willis 
Frances  Piatt . 

b.  1783 

d.  July  19,  1870 
m.  Nov.  22,  1  804 
Isaac  Dunn. 


Flannah  Cook  Piatt . 

b..  Mar.  30,  1789 
d.  Oct.  10,  1884 
m.  Philip  Grandin,  1816 


William,  died  young 

Abram  Sedam  . 

b.  May  2,  1821 
d.  Dec.  29,  1876 
m.  Mary  Pope  McCoy 


Children : 

Jacob  Wykoff,  married  3  times 
William  B.,  died  young 

Hannah  Isabella - Runkle 

John,  died  young 

Arabella  Saunders — McCullough 

Ben  McCullough 

Frances  Sarah,  died  Jan  18,  1813 
Donn - Kirby 

Martha  Ann - Worthington 

Abram  Saundeis— m.  (  I  )  Hannah  Anna 
Piatt,  (2)  Eleanor  Watts,  (3)  Emma 
Belle  Murray  of  Goshen,  Ind. 

No  Issue 


Children: 

John  Pialt  Dunn 
Hugh 

Flannah  Anne 

Frances 

Jacob 

Eliza 

Ben.  M. 


George 

Sarah 

Strange 


Children : 

Mary  E. — Orr 
Martha  Ann 

Hanna  A. - Bates 

Phillip  Newell 

John  P. - Reading 

Lucy  A. - Godman 

William  L. 

Philip  Augustus 
Susan  A. — Woodward 


Children : 

Hannah  Ann 
William  M. 

Mary  F. 

Lucetta  M. 

Ben.  M. — Mudd 
Virginia — McKenzie 
Ab  ram  S. 

John  H. 
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While  residing  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  John  Piatt  wrote 
to  his  eldest  son,  John,  informing  him  of  his  failing  health. 
Abraham,  the  son  who  accompanied  his  father  on  the  voyage,  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  following  letter  was  written,  and  was 
the  bearer  of  it  to  his  family.  It  was  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Frances  Hammond  of  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  great  granddaughter  of  “John  of  France,”  that  we  are 
enabled  to  give  below  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  then  in  her 
possession:  . 

“Dear  Son:  I  hereby  let  you  know  that  I  am  yet  alive,  and 
when  I  have  said  that  I  have  said  all  I  can  say,  for  I  am  so 
low  I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen  to  let  you  know  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  I  am  not  able  to  stir  out  anywhere  to  see  to 
getting  some  trinkets  to  send  you  by  your  brother  Abraham, 
which  otherwise  I  would  have  done. 

“You  told  me  in  your  letter  you  intended  to  come  and 
see  me  as  soon  as  your  time  was  out,  but  I  would  not  have 
you  attempt  it  until  you  hear  from  me  again,  for,  if  I  live,  I 
shall  leave  this  Island  very  soon,  in  order  to  recover  my 
health,  and  if  I  live  until  next  summer  you  ma}'  depend  upon 
seeing  me  at  home.  I  would  therefore  advise  you  to  stick 

i 

closely  to  your  business  and  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself. 
As  to  any  further  news,  your  brother  Abraham  can  tell  you 
all. 

“Give  my  love  to  your  mother  and  all  your  brothers  and 
all  inquiring  friends. 

“I  remain,  your  affectionate  father, 

“JOHN  PIATT. 

“St.  Thomas,  July  7,  1  760.” 

This  unselfish  and  pathetic  letter  can  only  be  construed  as  a 
summons  to  his  son,  and  when  we  consider  the  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  its  appeal  is  touching  and  eloquent.  As  soon  as  John 
received  it,  he  sailed  with  his  brother  William  to  St.  Thomas.  On 
their  arrival,  they  found  that  their  father  had  been  dead  several 
weeks.  Flis  body  had  been  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  vault,  with 
the  expectation  of  its  final  interment  in  New  Jersey.  His  widow, 
Frances,  died  in  December,  1776,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  lies 
buried  in  Elm  Ridge  Cemetery,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  They 
were  the  parents  cf  five  sons,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War.  William,  Daniel  and  Jacob  served  throughout  the 
entire  American  Revolution. 

(1)  John  Piatt,  Jr.,  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1739; 
married  in  New  Jersey,  Jane  Williamson,  March  27,  1763, 
daughter  of  Matthias  Williamson,  who  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  After  the  Revolution,  John  and  his  wife  moved 
to  Northumberland  County,  Pa.,  and  later  to  Lycoming  Co., 
the  same  state,  where  he  died  in  1820.  Many  of  his  descen¬ 
dants  still  live  in  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  Abraham  Piatt  (supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Holland) 

was  born  in  1741,  and  died  Nov.  13,  1791;  married  Anna- 
belle  Andrew,  who  died  April  16,  1822.  She  was  a 

daughter  of  James  Andrew  arid  Catherine  Livingston. 

(3)  William  Piatt,  born  in  1743,  and  died  November  4,  1791; 
was  married  twice — first  to  Jemima  Quick,  June  27,  1774; 
daughter  of  Col.  Quick  of  Revolutionary  fame.  After  her 
death  he  married  in  December,  1778,  Sarah  (Shotwell)  Smith, 
widow  of  Ralph  Smith  of  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  Lie  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

(4)  Major  Daniel  Piatt,  born  December  18,  1  745,  at  Six  Mile  Run, 
N.  J.,  and  died  April  16,  1  780,  in  camp  at  Morristown,  N.  J. 
He  was  Major  of  the  First  Regiment  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
Revolution.  His  wife  was  Catherine  Sherred  of  Scotch  Plains, 
N.  J.  She  was  born  in  Culpepper  County,  Virginia,  after 
which  her  parents  came  to  New  Jersey.  Daniel  Piatt  was  an 
original  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  only  hereditary 
organization  in  America.  1  heir  home  was  at  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 

(5)  Jacob  Piatt,  fifth  sons  of  John  of  France,  was  born  May  16, 

1  747,  and  died  August  14,  1834,  at  Federal  Flail,  Boone 
County,  Ky.  His  (  1  )  wife  was  Hannah  Cook  McCullough. 
(His  (2)  wife  was  Mrs.  Perry  (or  Parry?)  a  widow  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  H  e  was  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

Jacob  is  the  progenitor  in  whose  history  we  are  especially 
interested  in  these  pages,  but  before  proceeding  we  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  in  praise  of  our  heroic  Revolutionary  ancestress.  We 
say  “heroic”  because  she  was  as  much  of  a  soldier  as  any  man  on 
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the  battle-field  fighting  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  She 
lay  dying  within  the  sound  of  the  boom  of  the  cannon  during  the 
Battle  of  Trenton,  when  she  was  asked  if  she  felt  worried  over  her 
sons  in  that  battle,  and  her  reply  was  ‘no,  if  they  died  it  was  in  a 
good  cause,’  and  when  General  Washington  called  to  thank  her  for 
the  five  splendid  soldiers  she  had  given  him,  her  reply  was  that 
‘she  was  sorry  she  could  not  have  given  him  a  hundred’.” 

THE  PIATTS  OF  LOGAN 

(Originally  published  in  the  Urbana  Daily  Citizen) 

“The  Piatt  family  is  of  French  origin  and  Huguenot  blood. 
Of  course  two  centuries  on  this  continent,  and  a  liberal  admixture 
of  Dutch  and  Irish  blood  have  modified  the  original  conditions 
that  forced  the  French  Puritans  from  their  homes  to  a  life  in  the 
wilderness.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  where  any  trace  of  the 
Huguenot  is  found,  it  is  marked  by  the  old  quality  that  turned  a 
class  into  a  race  of  strong,  solid,  persistent  men.  In  the  perse¬ 
cutions  that  followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the 
family  fled  from  the  Province  of  Dauphine  to  Holland,  where  John 
married  a  Van  Vliet,  and  from  thence  John  and  his  wife  emigrated 
to  Cuba,  and  from  there  to  New  York,  finding  a  home  at  last  in 
New  Jersey.  v  *  *” 

(A  Mr.  Piatt  of  Olean,  N.  Y.,  wrote  the  author  that  he 
descends  from  one  of  three  emigrant  Piatt  brothers  who  originally 
landed  at  Boston,  and  later  settled  in  New  York  State,  but  had 
very  little  other  information  to  offer,  excepting  on  his  own  line, 
among  whom  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Elijah  Piatt.  Can 
anyone  give  more  light  on  this  family? — N.L.L. ) 

JACOB  PIATT  (fifth  son  of  John  of  France)  was  born  May 
1  7,  1  747,  at  Six  Mile  Run,  New  Jersey,  and  died  August  1  4,  1  834, 
at  Federal  Hall  (his  home  in  Boone  County)  Kentucky,  where  he 
lies  buried,  and  where  this  simple  but  eloquent  epitaph  adorns  the 
old  gray  stone  which  marks  his  grave: 

JACOB  PIATT 

Born  May  17,  1  74  7 ;  died  August  14,  1834 
A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution 
and 

A  Soldier  of  the  Cross 
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(Before  proceeding  with  this  sketch,  the  author  desires  to 
make  known  to  the  descendants  of  Jacob  Piatt  the  fact  that  word 
has  recently  been  sent  in  that  this  tombstone  had  been  knocked 
down,  broken  into  pieces,  and  the  grave  almost  plowed  over.  It 
would  seem  that  this  should  be  looked  into  either  by  the  descen¬ 
dants,,  or  “Uncle  Sam”  whose  loyal  soldier  he  was,  and  either 
repair  the  old  stone  or  erect  a  new  one,  and  an  iron  fence  placed 
around  it.) 

JACOB  PIATT  was  in  commission  as  Captain,  Second 
Regiment,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey  Militia;  commissioned 
Ensign,  Captain  Andrew  McMeyer  s  Company,  First  Battalion,  First 
Establishment,  New  Jersey  Line,  Col.  William  Alexander  (Lord 
Sterling)  December  15,  17  75;  served  with  the  Battalion  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  and  the  operation  before  Quebec,  May  and 
June,  1776;  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  1  hree  Rivers,  Canada,  June 
6,  17  76;  discharged  with  the  Battalion  November,  1776;  commis¬ 
sioned  Second  Lieutenant,  Captain  Elias  Longstreet’s  Company, 
First  Battalion,  Second  Establishment,  Col.  Elias  Newcomb.  New 
Jersey  Continental  Line,  November  29,  1776;  First  Lieutenant, 
January  10,  17  77;  Adjutant  of  Battalion;  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey,  June  26,  1777,  Brandywine,  Delaware,  - 
September  li,  17  77;  White  Horse  Tavern,  near  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  October  4,  1777;  Crosswicks  Bridge,  New  Jersey, 
June  27,  17  78,  and  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  June  28,  1778;  promoted 
Captain  Lieutenant,  hirst  Company  to  date  February  2,  1779; 
served  in  the  Indian  Campaign  in  Western  Pennsylvania  against 
the  Six  Nations,  with  New  Jersey  Brigade,  Brigadier  General  William 
Maxwell,  Major  General  John  Sullivan’s  Division,  May  to  November, 
1779;  took  part  in  the  Battles  of  Newton  and  Chemung,  New 
York,  August  29,  1779;  Captain  by  Brevet;  promoted  Captain 
October  26,  17  79,  resigned  to  date  March  11,  1780,  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

When  the  Revolution  came  on  Jacob  Piatt  was  elected  Captain 
of  a  military  company  composed  of  ninety  young  farmers.  Not 
long  afterward  he  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  regular  service, 
and  from  that  on  served  through  the  entire  war,  taking  part  in  all 
of  the  great  battles,  and  was  promoted  to  rank  of  Colonel  to  serve 
on  the  staff  of  General  Washington.  At  the  Battle  of  Brandywine 
his  command  was  on  the  left  of  the  army  as  it  lay  entrenched  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Brandywine  Creek.  Before  the  battle,  as  they  stood 
in  line  looking  at  the  English,  General  Washington  rode  down  and, 
stopping  near  Captain  Piatt,  observed,  "Do  you  see  those  gentlemen 
over  there?”  pointing  to  the  red-coats..  “We  do,”  was  the  answer. 
He  then  continued,  "If  they  come  nearer  give  them  a  knock  and 
send  them  back  again;  this  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  America.” 

At  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  Captain  Piatt  was  under  Lee,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  advance  and  engage  the  enemy  while 
Washington  brought  a  reserve.  History  tells  us  that  Lee  disobeyed 
orders  and  was  in  full  retreat  when  General  Washington  met  hirn. 
i  his  meeting  happened  to  be  in  the  presence  of  Piatt,  who  was 
resting  on  a  pile  of  rails  binding  up  a  wound  on  his  leg.  Washington 
asked  Lee,  with  an  oath,  the  cause  of  this  ill-timed  prudence?  The 
two  generals  swore  at  each  other  in  a  most  furious  manner,  and 
the  Calvanistic  Huguenot  approved  of  Washington’s  profanity  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  deserved.  Washington  then  turned  to  the 
men  and  said:  “My  brave  boys  can  you  fight?”  They  answered 
with  swinging  caps  and  cheers.  He  then  ordered  them  to  turn  and 
charge.  Captain  Piatt  thought  that  if  Lee  had  obeyed  orders  the 
result  of  this  battle  would  have  been  victorious  instead  of  defeat. 

Piatt  was  the  last  to  leave  the  field  when  Lee's  ungallant 
conduct  had  nearly  brought  defeat  and  ruin  upon  the  American 
Army.  Lie  was  attached  for  some  time  to  Washington’s  staff  and, 
in  a  high  degree,  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  esteem. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  life  of  Judge  Piatt  (as  he  was 
known  after  settling  in  Kentucky)  could  not  have  been  written 
before  his  death,  as  there  was  no  man  living  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Having 
always  been  perfectly  regular  in  his  habits,  so  tenacious  was  his 
memory,  even  in  his  advanced  age,  that  he  could  narrate  with  utmost 
precision  the  order  of  every  battle  in  which  he  had  engaged,  which 
were  most  of  the  battles  of  note  in  the  Revolution.  So  averse  was 
he  to  self  praise  that  he  refused  to  relate  anything  for  the  purpose 
of  publication  that  would  reflect  honor  upon  himself.  Truth, 
justice,  benevolence  and  love  of  country  were  marked  traits  of  his 
character.  As  truly  characteristic  of  this  good  man  is  the  fact  that 
when  many  individuals  were  making  fortunes  by  purchasing 
Revolutionary  claims,  Mr.  Piatt  would  not  engage  in  such  specula¬ 
tion,  although  the  means  he  possessed  would  have  enabled  him 
to  make  an  immense  fortune.  He  said,  “I  will  never  speculate 
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upon  the  blood  of  my  brother  soldier.”  He  was  opposed  to  all 
pomp,  parade  and  show.  The  only  procession  in  which  he  ever 
participated  after  the  Revolution,  was  when  he  welcomed  General 
La  Fayette,  who,  during  his  last  visit  to  America  in  1  824,  called 
with  Colonel  Pike,  on  his  old  Revolutionary  brother. 

The  pension  which  Mr.  Piatt  had  been  receiving  for  a  number 
of  years  was  applied  to  the  building  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  opposite  his  dwelling  on  the  Kentucky  side. 
He  was  on  the  pension  list  of  Boone  County,  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  only  hereditary  society 
in  America. 

While  delving  into  the  history  of  Jacob  Piatt  of  Federal  Flail, 
Kentucky,  one  soon  realizes  that  there  are  more  and  more  related 
families  as  we  pass  on  down  the  line.  Frequently  we  find  them 
and  their  connections  by  marriages  in  many  distinguished  families 
of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days  and  the  century  following. 
The  patience  required  in  the  production  of  a  family  tree  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  from  a  study  of  a  chart,  and  the  more  one 
puzzles  over  it  the  greater  grows  the  wonder,  not  only  of  the 
painstaking  labor  involved,  but  also  of  the  intimate  intertwining 
of  branches  and  twigs  of  the  tree  as  the  vista  backward  in  the 
centuries  narrows  to  the  view,  and  the  alliances  of  families  become 
more  distant.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  the  “MEMORIAL 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  and  ELIZABETH  PIATT,” 

involving  scores  of  names  coming  from  marriages,  and  many  that 
were  to  become  noted  in  the  early  history  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  particularly  of  Cincinnati.  Some  of  these  names  are 
associated  closely  with  great  events  of  history,  including  the  War  of 
the  Revolution,  while  others  go  farther  back  in  other  lands.  One 
instance  pertains  to  the  first  marriage  of  Judge  Piatt,  the  fifth  son 
of  “John  of  France.”  His  first  wife,  Hannah  Cook  McCullough, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  family  whence  came  Captain  Cook,  one 
of  England’s  most  distinguished  navigators  and  discoverers. 

In  1  779  Jacob  Piatt  and  Hannah  Cook  McCullough  were 
married.  Fie  left  the  military  service  in  1  780  and  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
after  moving  to  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  in  1  795,  he  held  office 
of  Judge  there  for  thirteen  years.  Fie  settled  there  on  a  tract 
granted  him  by  the  Government  for  his  military  services.  It  was 
in  1804  that  he  erected  a  comfortable  stone  mansion  which  he 
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named  “Federal  Hall.’’  His  selection  of  the  site  of  his  home 
may  be  justified  today  by  those  who  visit  the  place;  the  view  is 
magnificent,  a  little  to  the  right,  looking  down  the  Ohio,  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Miami  rivers.  The  view 
of  the  rivers  and  the  surrounding  country  of  the  three  states  is  one 
to  charm  any  observer.  While  somewhat  difficult  of  access,  a 
more  commanding  site  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Here  in  his 
peaceful  home,  whence  like  the  Lawgiver  of  old,  he  could  view 
the  goodliness  of  his  people’s  heritage,  the  venerable  Judge  Piatt 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  1 4th  day  of 
August,  1834.  He  survived  his  first  wife  sixteen  years,  she 
having  died  in  1818.  She  was  born  November  6,  1760,  at 

Bloomsbury,  New  Jersey.  She  lies  buried  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,' 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Piatt  first  saw  his  wife  in  passing  through 
Bloomsbury  when  carrying  dispatches  for  Washington  at  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth.  So  pleased  was  he  with  the  appearance  of  this 
young  lady  that  after  the  battle  he  returned  to  that  village,  sought 
an  introduction,  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  laid  his  heart  and 
sword  at  her  feet.  She  had  had  great  social  advantages,  as  her 
mother  was  wealthy  and  distinguished  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Province  of  New  Jersey  as  the  “first  lady  who  kept  her  own 
carriage.” 

Hannah  McCullough  was  sitting  out  in  the  yard,  spinning,  when 
the  British  soldiers  who  were  passing  her  home,  stopped,  compli¬ 
mented  her  on  her  beauty  and  asked  “what  she  was  making?”  The 
retort  courteous  was  that  she  was  “spinning  a  rope  to  hang  the 
British.”  A  portrait  of  her,  although  taken  late  in  life,  shows  the 
intelligence  and  force  which  were  conspicuous  in  her  character,  and 
she  had  that  commanding  presence  that  marked  the  mothers  of  those 
trying  times. 

Mr.  Piatt’s  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Perry  (or  Parry?),  a  widow 
of  Cincinnati.  Jacob  Piatt  owned  slaves  in  New  Jersey,  then  a 
slave  state,  and  had  brought  several  of  them  to  Kentucky,  but  his 
principles  were  opposed  to  slavery  and  he  ultimately  freed  them 
all.  One  or  two  lived  in  Cincinnati  to  extreme  old  age.  The 
family  nurse,  “Aunt  Rachel,”  was  a  remarkable  woman;  she  was 
a  daughter  of  a  Guinea  Negro,  and  very  black.  She  learned  to 
read  at  fifty  years  of  age  by  attending  Sunday  School.  She  owned 
the  house  in  which  she  lived,  it  having  been  given  to  her  by  John 
H.  Piatt,  a  son  of  Jacob,  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  an  amusing 
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occurrence  took  place,  which  illustrates  the  peculiar  power  of 
religious  sentiment  upon  the  colored  race.  The  youngest  daughter 
of  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  was  sent  on  an 
errand  to  Aunt  Rachel,  with  strict  instructions  to  return  immediately. 
This  she  was  about  to  do  when  Aunt  Rachel,  always  most  hospitable, 
begged  her  to  stay  a  little  while  and  partake  of  some  “noodle 
soup”  that  bubbled  on  the  fire.  1  he  temptation  was  irresistible. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  dear  friend  of  Aunt  Rachel  came  in,  who, 
having  recently  been  converted,  was  anxious  to  relate  her  experience. 
Suddenly,  carried  away  by  her  uncontrollable  emotions,  she  com¬ 
menced  a  wild  dance  around  the  room,  shouting,  “Glory,  glory, 
halleluiah!”  and  landed  one  foot  in  the  pot  of  “noodle  soup,” 
which  poured  upon  the  floor.  Without  a  taste  of  soup,  and 
conscious  stricken,  the  child,  for  such  was  sh-,  hurried  home  to 
relate  her  adventure. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  more  than  ninety  years  old  when  she  died, 
and  had  cared  for  three  generations  of  her  master’s  descendants. 
She  was  especially  devoted  to  children,  making  little  tea  parties 
for  their  pleasure,  and  taking  the  greatest  pride  in  her  family.  The 
writer  of  the  Piatt  Memorial  Biography  (from  which  several  of  these 
sketches  are  taken)  then  a  very  little  girl,  later  recalled  with 
satisfaction  the  circumstance  that  on  the  day  Aunt  Rachel  died,  she 
went  up  the  narrow  stairway  to  bid  her  goodbye.  She  was 
shriveled  and  cold,  and  her  face  was  fast  becoming  the  ashen  hue 
of  death.  She  spoke  feebly  and  said:  “Ploney,  would  you  jes’  pull 
dat  kiver  over  my  shoulder?  Dere  was  a  black  gal  up  here  'while 
ago  wouldn’t  do  it  for  poor  Aunty.” 

A  MEMORIAL  BIOGRAPHY 

of 

BENJAMIN  M.  PIATT  and  ELIZABETH,  HIS  WIFE 

These  simple  and  faithful  annals  of  our  beloved  grandparents 
were  written  not  only  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their  tender  care 
and  in  testimony  of  their  virtue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  their  descendants  a  strong,  sustaining  and 
abiding  recollection  of  the  self-devotion,  truth,  charity  and  usefulness 
which  made  their  lives  beautiful  and  their  days  long  in  the  land. 


ELIZABETH  and  CAROLINE. 
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MEMORIAL  BIOGRAPHY 

of 

BENJAMIN  M.  PIATT  and  ELIZABETH,  HIS  WIFE 

Told  by  a  grandchild  of  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt  (eldest 
child  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  [McCullough]  Piatt)  who  was  born  at 
Bloomsbury,  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  on  December  26,  1779, 
and  died  at  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  April  28,  1863,  where  he  lies 
buried.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  came  with  his  father 
to  Kentucky.  He  and  his  brother,  John  H.,  assumed  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood  when  very  young.  They  soon 
engaged  in  the  river  trade  with  New  Orleans,  a  trade  marked  by 
distinctive  features  which  the  advent  of  steam  transportation  has 
long  since  obliterated.  Loading  that  singular  craft  called  a  "flat-boat’’ 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  and  neighboring  farms,  they  drifted 
clown  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
sold  their  boat  and  its  contents  and  then  returned  home,  sometimes 
with  a  company  of  other  traders  and  sometimes  alone,  through  what 
was  then  in  many  parts  a  pathless  wilderness.  Before  the  genius 
of  Jefferson  had  accomplished  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  all  of  that 
Southwestern  territory  was  linked  to  the  Republic  by  the  bonds  of 
trade  and  common  interest  through  the  enterprise  of  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  Jacob  Piatt’s  sons  were  excellent  types.  These 
excursions  to  New  Orleans  must  have  been  profitable,  as  Benjamin 
took  upon  himself  the  care  of  a  wife  before  he  had  attained  his 
twentieth  year.  He  was  married  on  the  2  I  st  of  September,  1  799, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Kirtley,  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Barnett,  wTho  was  born  October  2nd,  1  780,  in  Muvanna 
County,  Virginia,  near  Richmond.  She  was  the  only  child  by  a 
second  marriage  of  William  Barnett  and  Isabella  Harrison  (nee 
Woodward).  Mrs.  Piatt  died  April  28,  1863.  Mr.  Barnett  was 
a  wealthy  Virginia  planter,  whose  ancestors,  the  Barnetts  and 
Nevilles,  came  from  England  in  Colonial  times  with  Lord  Fairfax. 
Mrs.  Barnett  died  in  1807,  and  lies  buried  at  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio, 
beside  her  daughter,  Elizabeth.  She  was  the  mother  of  William 
Harrison  and  Sarah  McCann  Alloway. 

On  the  maternal  side,  Mrs.  Piatt  was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry. 
Her  family  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  Her  grandmother, 
Sarah  McCann,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  a  great 
aunt  of  hers  lived  to  the  remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
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years,  being  blind  for  ten  years.  Elizabeth  Barnett  was  born 
October  2,  1780,  in  Fluvanna  County,  Virginia,  on  the  James 

River,  and  died  April  28,  1866.  Her  father,  about  1785  entered 
six  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
under  Governor  Garrard.  Some  years  later  he  sold  his  plantation 
in  Virginia  and  removed  with  his  family  to  the  new  home  in  the 
West.  This  removal  took  place  in  1798,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
earlier,  when  the  land  was  surveyed.  William  Barnett  lived  but 
a  short  time  after  removing  to  Kentucky,  and  died  suddenly,  leaving 
his  affairs  unsettled,  and  his  widow  and  daughter  in  reduced 
circumstances. 

William  Barnett’s  sons  by  his  first  fnarriage,  through  carelessness 
or  inefficiency,  neglected  their  interests,  and  their  father’s  valuable 
estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  "squatters.”  After  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Piatt  endeavored  to  interest  her  husband  in  recovering  her 
property,  but  he  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  When  her  eldest 
son,  Wykoff,  grew  to  manhood,  she  traveled  with  him  to  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  hoping  even  then  to  prove  her  title  to  her  father’s 
estate.  Mrs.  Piatt  found  in  the  clerk’s  office  records  proving  that 
the  land  had  been  entered  by  her  father,  and  surveyed,  and  had 
never  passed  out  of  his  possession.  Ad  this  time  it  was  occupied 
by  strangers,  who  had  lived  upon  it  long  enough  to  hold  it  by 
right  of  possession  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  names  of  the 
persons  living  upon  the  property  which  had  been  divided  into  six 
farms,  were  Joseph  Coombs,  Benjamin  Allen,  William  Edwards, 
Charles  Dawson,  and  Nancy  Walker.  Thus  1,675  acres  of  the 
most  valuable  land  passed  forever  from  the  heirs  of  William  Barnett. 

Benjamin  Piatt  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  vigorous  and 
handsome;  of  medium  height  and  inclined  to  be  robust.  His  head 
and  face  could  have  served  for  a  sculptor’s  model,  so  beautifully 
were  they  shaped  and  defined.  Flis  hair  was  black  and  curling 
over  a  full,  high  forehead.  He  inherited  from  his  mother  soft, 
bright  brown  eyes,  and  from  both  parents  a  strong,  firm  chin  and 
an  aquiline  nose  peculiar  to  his  ancestry.  His  family  in  all  of  its 
branches  were  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty.  In  the 
essential  traits  of  honor  and  integrity,  he  resembled  his  father,  whose 
influence  and  early  teachings  were  strongly  marked  in  his  character. 
He  was  prejudiced  against  all  games  of  cards,  dancing  and  frivolous 
amusement  of  every  kind.  He  was  singularly  simple  in  his  habits 
and,  like  his  father,  opposed  to  show  or  parade.  He  had  a  taste 
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for  the  sciences,  particularly  astronomy.  He  was  very  fond  of 
reading,  especially  works  of  a  scientific  and  historical  character. 
He  thus  made  amends  for  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  a  higher 
education  than  those  early  times  afforded.  His  love  of  study  and 
fondness  for  intellectual  pursuits  were  fortunately  transmitted  to 
his  children.  In  disposition,  he  was  amiable  and  gentle,  patient 
and  kind,  and  had  a  vien  of  quiet  humor  that  made  him  most 
interesting.  At  this  time,  when  aroused  to  indignation  by  wrong 
or  unjust  conditions  (not  alone  to  himself  but  to  others)  he  showed 
great  force  of  courage.  The  young  bride  of  Benjamin  M.  Piatt 
was,  on  the  eve  of  her  nineteenth  birthday  when  she  was  married. 
In  stature,  she  was  rather  above  medium  height;  in  figure,  full  and 
round,  and  perfectly  proportioned.  *  *  *  Her  hair  was  abundant, 
of  a  light  chestnut  color  and  very  long,  falling  far  below  her  waist. 
She  wore  it  flowing,  as  wTas  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  her  hair  was  remarkcible,  as  it  was  still  dark  and  glossy 
when  she  died.  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Piatt  had  been  reared  in  all  the  luxury  that  could  be 
obtained  at  that  early  day,  for  being  an  only  child  she  was  the 
pet  of  the  family,  and  was  indulged  in  every  wish.  One  of  the 
incidents  related  of  her  infancy  was  the  calling  together  of  the 
baby  slaves,  of  whom  there  were  many,  to  amuse  her  by  dancing 
and  performing  all  kinds  of  rude  antics.  She  had  a  maid  to  dress 
her,  and  a  serving  man  to  follow  when  she  rode  horseback,  an 
exercise  to  which  she  was  early  trained.  With  all  the  indulgence 
naturally  given  to  an  engaging  child,  her  education  was  not 
neglected,  every  advantage  being  bestowed  upon  hex  that  was 
considered  necessary  for  women  of  her  time.  One  of  the  stories 
told  her  grandchildren  in  after  years,  that  she  had  confided  to  them, 
was  a  love  affair  that  was  quite  romantic.  She  was  engaged  to  a 
first  cousin  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  said  she  thought 
she  loved  him,  because  he  was  so  handsome,  and  all  the  girls  of 
the  neighborhood  envied  her  his  possession.  He  could  dance,  he 
could  ride,  and  was  the  best  shot  on  the  country  side,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  gaiety  of  one  kind  or  another.  One  sunny 
afternoon  he  asked  her  to  walk  with  him,  and  while  sitting  under 
the  trees,  told  her  that  he  had  been  thinking  about  this  matter  of 
their  marriage,  and  had  concluded  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  for 
them  to  take  such  a  step;  that  they  were  poor,  and  if  married  would 
certainly  starve.  Grandma  said  that  the  blow  was  so  sudden  and 
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unexpected  that  it  almost  stunned  her.  She  was  too  proud, 
however,  to  show  this  weakness  to  him,  and  so  managed  to  say 
with  considerable  calmness  of  tone  that  he  was  the  better  judge, 
and  if  he  so  determined  she  released  him  then  and  there  from  his 
engagement.  He  seemed  disappointed  at  her  ready  acceptance, 
and,  “I  do  believe,”  continued  grandma,  “that  if  I  had  burst  into 
tears  or  appeared  the  least  bit  disturbed  or  distressed  he  would 
have  insisted  upon  a  continuance  of  our  engagement.  I  was  too 
proud  for  that  and  I  gave  him  his  little  plain  gold  ring 
and  told  him  I  had  only  one  request  to  make,  and 
that  was  that  he  would  not  marry  Sallie  K.,  the  rich  girl  of  our 
country  side,  hie  promised  solemnly  that  he  would  not,  averring 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  her,  and  so  we  parted.  Would  you 
believe  it,  children,  he  went  right  off,  the  deceitful  fellow,  and 
courted  Sallie  K.  and  married  her  in  less  than  a  month.  1  was 
greatly  mortified,  but  it  was  mortification  of  wounded  pride.  Had 
I  truly  loved  him  I  think  it  would  have  broken  my  heart.  As  it 
was,  I  went  to  the  wedding  in  my  very  best  attire  and  was  among 
the  merriest  there.  At  that  very  wedding  I  danced  with  your 
grandfather.  He  had  been  visiting  me  occasionally,  but  I  did  not 
think  much  of  him  when  compared  with  my  cousin,  William.  He 
was  handsome,  too,  but  oh,  so  different.  He  dressed  very  plainly, 
and  indeed  quite  roughly  at  times;  was  very  steady,  working  hard  on 
his  father’s  place,  and  instead  of  riding,  shooting,  drinking  and 
gambling,  like  my  reckless  cousin,  he  was  always  reading,  and  in 
the  winter  time  actually  went  to  school  like  a  boy.  My  uncle,  a 
very  smart  old  man  often  told  me,  ‘Betty,  your  Cousin  William  is 
a  fine  fellow,  but  if  you  have  good  sense  you  will  encourage  Benny. 
He  has  the  stuff  in  him  and,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  he  will  be 
a  foremost  man  one  of  these  days.’  I  laughed  at  uncle  before  the 
engagement  was  broken,  but  afterward  I  began  to  listen  to  your 
grandfather,  and  day  by  day  I  learned  to  love  him,  and  we  were 
married.  Our  marriage  was  not  such  a  gay  affair  as  my  cousin 
Sally’s,  but  it  was  very  nice,  I  assure  you.  I  had  a  satin  gown  with 
a  waist  up  under  my  arms.  It  came  from  my  mother,  and  was  the 
finest  gown  in  Boone  County.  Will  you  believe  it,  children,  your 
grandpa  came  dressed  in  his  father’s  Revolutionary  uniform  as 
Colonel,  and  he  looked  so  grand  the  neighbors  scarcely  knew  him. 
He  had  a  sword  with  a  real  gold  hilt,  that  had  been  in  all  the 
battles  after  your  great  grandfather,  Jacob  Piatt,  became  an  officer. 
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The  guests  at  the  wedding  thought  more  of  the  sword  than  they 
did  of  the  minister.” 

“Well,  children,”  grandma  continued  after  a  pause,  “time 
passed  on  and  we  moved  from  Boone  County  to  Cincinnati,  then 
a  small  village.  After  several  years  your  grandfather  was  appointed 
United  States  District  Attorney,  and  went  to  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 
We  had  a  little  house  on  the  side  of  the  road  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  One  wintry  evening,  when  it  was  blowing  and  sleeting, 

I  stood  watching  at  the  front  window,  wishing  your  grandpa  would 
return  from  court,  where  they  not  only  tried  cases,  but  sometimes 
fought  -with  pistols.  I  felt  extremely  anxious,  and  while  thus  looking 
out  on  the  lonely  road  and  stormy  weather,  a  man  very  much 
intoxicated  came  riding  up  on  a  wild  unmanageable  horse.  Just 
opposite  our  house  the  horse  shied  and  the  man  fell  off.  The 
horse  galloped  away,  and  the  poor  man  tried  to  get  up  but  could 
not.  He  kept  falling  back  into  the  mud  until  he  was  plastered 
over  with  it.  Then  he  became  quiet  and  lay  very  still.  I  was  very 
unhappy,  for  I  knew  he  would  freeze  to  death  on  the  ground.  At 
last  I  threw  a  cloak  over  my  shoulders  and,  calling  Kitty,  the  girl, 
we  went  out  and  helped  him  up.  It  was  the  most  trying  work,  I 
assure  you,  for  he  kept  reeling  from  side  to  side  and  falling  down. 
We  persevered  until  we  got  him  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  fell 
on  the  floor  beside  the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.  After  a  while  your 
grandpa  came  home,  and  when  1  told  him  what  we  had  done,  he 
at  first  laughed  and  said  we  were  a  couple  of  fools.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  he  saw  the  stranger  so  covered  writh  mud  that  he  looked  more 
like  a  beast  than  a  man,  he  became  very  indignant  and  said  that 
no  brute  should  remain  in  his  house.  He  made  me  open  the  door, 
wdrich  1  did  very  sorrowfully,  but  I  knew  wrhen  your  grandpa  was 
once  aroused  there  w?as  nothing  left  but  to  obey.  He  seized  the 
man  by  the  shoulder  and  began  dragging  him  toward  the  door. 
Hie  man  was  partially  sobered  by  this  time  and  said,  ‘Don’t  sir, 

I  am  a  gentleman.’  Your  grandpa  stopped,  and  told  me  to  shut 
the  door  and  bring  him  a  basin  of  water.  He  washed  the  stranger’s 
face  and,  children,  it  was  the  face  of  my  Cousin  William.” 

Among  Mi's.  Piatt’s  accomplishments  were  spinning  and 
weaving.  So  expert  W'as  she  in  the  latter  art  that  after  her  marriage 
she  wove  carpets  enough  to  cover  her  floors.  J  his  she  was  obliged 
to  do  during  her  husband’s  absence,  as  he  was  not  willing  that  she 
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should  perform  such  heavy  labor,  indeed  she  was  very  ill  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  feat  of  industry. 

1  he  young  bride  and  groom,  Elizabeth  and  Benjamin, 
commenced  their  married  life  in  the  simplest  manner.  Jacob  Piatt, 
the  father  of  Benjamin  still  resided  in  the  cabin  erected  on  his 
land  in  Kentucky,  and  of  course  there  was  little  room  for  the 
young  couple.  The  two  high-spirited  women,  Elizabeth  and  her 
mother-in-law  could  not  abide  together  in  perfect  harmony  in  such 
narrow  quarters.  A  cabin  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
nearby,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  commenced  housekeeping.  Gently 
reared,  as  she  had  been,  the  wife  found  the  hardships  she  was 
obliged  to  endure  doubly  trying.  She  knew  but  little  about  the 
practical  part  of  woman’s  work,  such  as  cooking  and  washing.  She 
related  of  her  first  attempt  at  the  latter  that  she  carried  her  clothes 
to  the  river  and,  in  her  effort  to  cleanse  them,  rubbed  the  skin  off 
her  wrists.  She  suffered  from  loneliness  when  her  husband’s  jour¬ 
neys  to  New  Orleans  necessitated  his  long  absence.  These 
separations  were  so  severe  a  trial  to  Mrs.  Piatt  that  they  almost 
overcame  her  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Once,  when 
alone  in  her  cabin,  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  door  and  asked  who 
lived  there.  The  sudden  alarm,  added  to  the  extreme  anxiety 
caused  by  her  husband’s  unusually  long  absence,  made  her  utter 
her  worst  fears,  and  she  answered,  “The  widow  Piatt.’’ 

About  the  year  1  803  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt,  having 
accumulated  the  necessary  capital,  moved  across  the  Ohio  river  and 
opened  a  store  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  a  town  consisting  then 
of  a  few  scattered  dwellings.  A  year  later,  Frances,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Jacob  Piatt,  and  sister  of  Benjamin,  married  Isaac 
Dunn,  the  son  of  Captain  Hugh  Dunn,  an  officer  in  the  New  Jersey 
service  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  also  lived  in  Lawrence¬ 
burg.  During  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  in  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  a  serious  misfortune  befell  them.  Small-pox  broke  out  in 
town,  and  fearing  for  his  family,  Mr.  Piatt  desired  his  wife  to  cross 
the  river  and  remain  at  his  father’s  house  until  all  danger  was 
passed.  He  was  especially  anxious  as  her  health  was  delicate  after 
the  recent  birth  of  their  first  daughter,  two  sens,  Wykoff  and 
William,  having  been  born  in  Kentucky.  The  young  wife  refused  to 
leave  her  husband,  and  consequently  was  stricken  with  the  disease. 
She  had  it  in  the  confluent  form  and  recovered,  but  was  so  disfigured 
by  its  traces  that  her  friends  scarcely  recognized  her.  In  time  every 
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trace  of  the  disease  disappeared  from  her  features.  Her  infant 
also  survived,  l?ut  was  an  invalid  all  her  life  from  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  malady. 

While  living  in  Lawrenceburg  another  calamity  visited  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Piatt.  Their  home  was  burned.  The  fire  was  first 
discovered  in  a  bedroom.  Mrs.  Barnett  had  placed  her  sleeping 
grandchild  on  the  bed,  which  was  surrounded  by  curtains  in  the 
old-fashioned  style.  She  swept  the  hearth  and  left  the  broom  near 
the  bed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  fire  originated  by  the  burning 
broom.  Mrs.  Barnett  felt  uncomfortably  anxious  concerning  the 
child  and,  entering  the  room  found  it  in  flames,  fortunately  in  time 
to  save  the  little  one.  With  the  assistance  of  the  neighbors,  the 
chief  part  of  the  household  effects  and  all  of  the  goods  in  the  store 
were  saved.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  persons  to  stand 
in  line  during  a  fire  and  pass  leather  buckets  filled  with  water  from 
hand  to  hand.  Opposite  them  another  line  would  return  the 
empty  buckets.  Some  of  Mr.  Piatt’s  friends,  in  their  haste  and 
eagerness,  ran  singly  to  the  river,  returning  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
time  they  arrived  at  the  burning  building,  but  a  small  quantit}'  of 
water  remained  in  their  buckets.  The  shock  to  Mrs.  Piatt  was  so 
great  that  its  impression  to  guard  against  fire  was  never  obliterated. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Mr.  Piatt  moved  his  family  to 
Cincinnati,  then  a  very  small  village.  Not  finding  trade  congenial 
to  his  taste  or  the  character  of  his  mind,  he  determined  to  enter  the 
legal  profession.  He  studied  law  with  Nicholas  Longworth,  Sr., 
and  in  time  became  his  partner.  Not  long  after  coming  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  his  third  son,  John  H.  was  born.  In  the  following  year,  Mrs. 
Barnett  died.  She  was  a  devoted  mother  and  much  beloved.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  likeness  was  taken  of  her,  as  our  grand¬ 
father  remembered  her  as  a  remarkably  handsome  woman.  After 
her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Barnett  resided  alternately  with  her  son, 
William  Harrison,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  McCann  Alio  way, 
and  occasionally  with  other  relatives  and  friends.  The  hospitality 
of  those  days  was  phenomenal.  It  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for 
persons  to  remain  with  friends  for  months.  Doors  were  always 
open  and  the  hand  of  welcome  extended.  Even  when  the  entrance 
was  remote  from  the  house  a  servant  would  be  waiting  to  escort 
the  visitors.  Mr.  Alloway,  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  Barnett,  was  a 
wealthy  land  and  slave  ov/ner  in  the  northern  part  of  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  stern  master,  and  it  was  known  tnat  the  rations  of  his 
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servants  were  often  scanty.  Our  grandmother  related  that  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  she  would  secretly  give  food  to  them.  On 
one  occasion,  entering  a  lonely  cabin,  she  found  a  half  naked  child 
sitting  in  the  ashes  on  the  hearth,  who  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
said:  “No  bread  here,  Miss  Betsy,  no  bread  here.” 

We  are  reminded  of  another  incident  which  proved  the  kindly 
and  familiar  intercourse  which  existed  between  Mrs.  Piatt  and  the 
little  slaves.  In  the  evening  they  w'ould  each  have  a  certain 
quantity  of  cotton  to  pick,  which  had  been  placed  in  piles  on  the 
floor.  As  they  would  become  sleepy,  one  by  one  would  cry  out, 
“Please,  Miss  Betsy,  prop  my  eyes  open,”  which  Miss  Betsy  would 
proceed  to  do  with  a  bit  of  broom  straw. 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  first  interred  in  the  old  Methodist  cemetery 
at  Cincinnati,  but  her  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  Mac- 
o-cheek  and  placed  beside  her  daughter  in  the  family  graveyard. 

The  year  following  Mrs.  Barnett’s  death,  a  second  daughter 
was  born.  The  first  had  been  named  Hannah  Isabella,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  her  two  grandmothers,  and  was  called  Hannah.  Mrs. 
Piatt,  in  her  desire  to  have  this  second  daughter  bear  her  mother’s 
name,  chose  what  seemed  the  nearest  to  it  in  Arabella.  This  name 
was  suggested  to  her  by  a  dear  friend  who  was  with  her  at  the 
time  of  the  child’s  birth.  * 

Another  and  more  shocking  calamity  was  in  store  for  these 
young  parents.  Their  youngest  son,  John,  then  in  his  third  year, 
was  fatally  scalded  by.  the  upsetting  of  a  kettle,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  a  servant  while  removing  it  from  the  fire.  This, 
the  second  son  they  had  lost,  William  having  died  in  infancy,  was 
a  bright  boy,  named  for  his  uncle,  John  H.  Piatt.  The  affliction 
was  a  severe  trial,  but  these  devoted  parents  were  not  of  the 
weaker  class  of  humanity.  Mr.  Piatt  was  in  his  nature  a 
philosopher,  and  Mrs.  Piatt’s  hopeful  and  energetic  temperament 
enabled  her  to  overcome  grief  by  working  more  earnestly  for  the 
loved  ones  still  in  her  keeping. 

Cincinnati,  in  its  early  days,  had  what  was  common  to  all 
frontier  towns — a  population  made  up  of  people  of  great  energy. 
Only  a  class  of  such  men  could  face  the  trials  incident  to  life  in  a 
new  country.  Many  persons  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  sterling  worth,  had  sought  this  young  city  for  their  future  homes. 
Among  them,  Benjamin  M.  Piatt  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability.  He  was  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the 
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Southern  District  of  Illinois.  1  his  was  an  arduous  position,  and  it 
required  his  constant  presence  in  that  state.  He  decided  to  move 
his  family  also.  He  selected  for  his  residence  Kaskaskia,  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia  River.  The 
population  here  was  made  up  mostly  of  Trench  and  Indians.  In 
order  to  reach  their  destination,  Judge  Piatt  placed  his  family  on  .a 
flat-boat  and  floated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  attending 
to  his  business  he  was  obliged  to  ride  horseback  from  point  to 
point,  the  roads  being  chiefly  bridle  paths  and  Indian  trails.  Swim¬ 
ming  rivers  and  swollen  streams  was  not  an  uncommon  experience, 
when  riding  from  one  court  to  another,  so  that  for  days  he  would 
travel  in  wet  clothes.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  this  time  is 
worth  relating.  There  was  a  case  of  man-slaughter  before  the 
court,  and  the  desperado  who  had  committed  the  crime  was  brought 
in,  and  in  an  unguarded  moment  he  seized  the  sheriff’s  gun,  dashed 
out  of  the  court  house,  mounted  the  officer’s  horse  and  rode  off, 
declaring  he  would  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to  recapture  him. 
1  he  sheriff  was,  of  course,  ordered  to  bring  back  the  prisoner.  He 
showed  reluctance  and  hesitated  to  obey  the  order.  Mr.  Piatt, 
indignant  at  such  conduct,  said  he  would  bring  the  man  back  if 
authorized  by  the  court.  Consent  was  given  and  Mr.  Piatt,  rifle 
in  hand,  mounted  a  horse  and  pursued  the  criminal,  overtaking  him 
at  the  Missisisppi  River.  The  man  had  secured  a  boat  and  was 
some  distance  from  the  shore.  Mr.  Piatt,  dismounted,  ordered  the 
fugutive  to  return.  This  he  refused  to  do  and  raised  his  gun,  but 
Mr.  Piatt  had  already  leveled  his  rifle,  and  the  prisoner  decided  not 
to  attempt  the  duel.  He  laid  down  his  gun,  returned  to  the  shore 
and  was  taken  back  and  tried. 

The  life  in  Kaskaskia  was  one  of  trial  and  hardship.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Piatt  found  themselves  among  strangers  who  spoke  a  different 
language,  poor  and  struggling  for  the  necessities  of  life.  There 
was  little  to  encourage  Mr.  Piatt  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
yet  he  would  willingly  have  persevered  had  not  his  family  been 
subjected  to  such  privations.  His  wife’s  devotion  and  untiring 
exertions  overtaxed  her  strength,  and  she  lost  an  infant  soon  after 
his  birth.  Following  immediately  upon  this,  Mr.  Piatt  was  stricken 
with  a  serious  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  There  was  such  a  constant  dread  of  earthquakes,  several 
convulsions  having  occurred.  i  he  family  wrould  leave  their  home 
for  safety,  the  mother  carrying  out  the  children  and  entreated  her 
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husband  to  follow,  but  his  fears  were  not  so  easily  excited,  and  he 
once  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  falling  of  a  chimney.  The 
proximity  of  the  Indians  was  also  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to 
Mrs.  Piatt.  They  wou  Id  come  to  her  for  food  in  her  husband  s 
absence,  and  she,  through  fear,  would  give  them  nearly  all  the 
provisions  in  the  house,  much  to  his  vexation.  1  here  were  constant 
reports  of  massacres,  which  so  alarmed  her  that  she  could  not  sleep, 
and  would  take  her  husband’s  rifle  and  sit  in  the  arbor  in  the 
garden.  Here  Mr.  Piatt  found  her  and  told  her  he  would  watch, 
which  he  did  for  several  nights  until  she,  feeling  anxious  about  him, 
went  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  vigil  and  found  him  fast  asleep. 

It  was  here  that  Arabella,  still  the  beiby  and  pet,  was  called 
by  their  French  neighbors,  on  account  of  her  great  beauty,  “Donna 
Belle,”  a  name  she  retained  and  which  descended  to  her  daughter 
in  the  pet  name  of  “Belle  Donie.”  Her  father  finally  became 
reconciled  to  the  name  of  Arabella,  which  at  first  he  wished  to 
change,  thinking  it  savored  of  romance. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  encroachments  of  the  Indians 
became  more  alarming,  and  Mr.  Piatt  decided  to  return  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  On  the  homeward  journey  their  youngest  child,  a  daughter 
born  in  Kaskaskia  and  named  Frances,  contracted  the  whooping 
cough  at  a  house  where  the  travelers  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night. 
On  arriving  at  the  homestead  in  Kentucky  she  died,  making  the 
fourth  they  had  lost  in  a  family  of  seven  children. 

Judge  Piatt,  as  he  was  always  called  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  as  we  shall  speak  of  him  in  the  remainder  of  this  narrative, 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Nicholas  Longworth,  Sr.  In  the  course  of  time  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Judgeship,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  bench. 
After  serving  a  term,  he  was  chosen  in  1816a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  where  he  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the 
common  school  system.  In  support  of  this  system,  he  never 
approved  of  imparting  more  than  the  branches  necessary  for  a 
business  education  at  the  public  expense.  If  any  one  desired  more, 
he  should  obtain  it  by  private  means.  He  claimed  that  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  geography  should  be  the  limit. 

Judge  Piatt  was  prosperous,  and  succeeded  in  accumulating 
money,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate,  and  as  the  city  extended 
these  investments  increased  in  value,  so  that  in  time  he  became 
comparatively  wealthy.  During  his  former  residence  in  Cincinnati, 
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his  dwelling  was  on  Broadway,  but  after  his  return  from  Illinois 
he  lived  on  Main  Street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  Streets,  in  a 
two-story  brick  house,  which  we  believe  is  still  standing  (1887). 

Soon  after  the  family  returned  to  Cincinnati,  the  fourth 
daughter  was  born,  who  received  the  name  of  Martha,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  Mrs.  John  H.  Piatt,  her  uncle’s  wife.  This  child  was 
destined  to  be,  as  her  sister  had  been,  the  pet  of  the  household. 
She  was  lovely  and  engaging,  with  great  vivacity  of  temperament. 
When  General  La  Fayette  visited  this  country  in  1824  he  was 
escorted  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  he 
passed  Judge  Piatt’s  house,  little  Martha  ran  out  to  see  the  great 
man.  He  was  attracted  by  her  beauty  and,  asking  her  name,  lifted 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

The  family  now  consisted  of  Jacob  Wykoff  (called  by  the 
latter  name),  Hannah,  Arabella  and  Martha.  From  this  time  on 
Mrs.  Piatt  engaged  herself  more  particularly  in  the  education  of 
her  children.  Her  refined  taste  and  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  made  her  desirous  of  having  her  daughters  accomplished, 
and  she  availed  herself  of  every  opportunity  to  have  them 
thoroughly  trained  to  take  their  place  in  society.  She  sought  the 
best  teachers  for  them  and  had  them  taught  drawing  and  painting 
in  water-colors,  embroidery  and  music.  Dancing  was  thought 
somewhat  objectional  at  first,  but  this,  too,  was  afterward  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessity.  She  required  a  piano,  and  there  being  none  at 
that  time  in  town,  Judge  Piatt  sold  a  lot  in  order  to  obtain  the 
coveted  luxury.  This,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  instrument  of 
the  kind  ever  brought  to  the  Queen  City.  A  remnant  of  this  old 
piano,  upon  which  the  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Judge  Piatt 
were  taught  to  play,  still  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  work-table  in  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  granddaugthers.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
give  the  authorship  of  the  following  extract,  which  was  printed  many 
years  ago: 


A  RELIC 

“We  were  shown  some  days  since  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Benjamin  H.  Piatt  the  first  piano  brought  to  Cincinnati.  It  is  a 
very  delicate,  aged-looking  affair,  and  retains  a  little  tinky  voice, 
as  if  cracked  by  time.  The  keys  are  yellow,  and  rattle  when 
touched,  as  if  the  old  instrument  were  troubled  with  asthma.  On 
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the  front  we  read  'William  Rolp  &  Son,  grand  and  square  piano¬ 
forte  makers,  Cheapside,  London.’ 

“This  venerable  instrument  had  crossed  the  seas  in  a  sailing 
vessel  before  steamboats  had  been  dreamed  of;  had  been  wagoned 
over  the  mountains  before  the  iron  horse  and  ringing  rail  had 
leveled  heights  and  annihilated  distance.  It  had  been  opened  in 
Cincinnati  when  judge  Este,  General  Lytle,  Joseph  Benham,  Rufus 
King,  Judge  Burnet  and  Daniel  Van  Meter  were  young  men  about 
town;  it  had  been  listened  to  by  graceful  forms  long  bent  with  age 
or  smouldering  in  dust.  i  he  gentle  fingers  that  had  touched  its 
delicate  keys  had  many  of  them  long  since  been  meekly  folded 
upon  hearts  stilled  in  death.  What  wondrous  stories  could  the  old 
piano  tell  of  love  scenes  set  to  music,  or  sorrow  that  has  sought 
refuge  in  the  sympathetic  harmony  of  its  voice.  ‘Moore’s  Melodies’ 
in  its  palmiest  days  was  all  the  rage,  and  hundreds  of  times,  doubt¬ 
lessly,  it  had  rung  out  ‘Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night,’  or  ‘Twilight  Dews,’ 
and  many  a  fair  girl  had  won  a  companion  for  life  by  entrancing 
him  with  Love’s  Young  Dream’  or  ‘Woodpecker  lapping  on  the 
Holl  ow  Beech  Tree.’  Upon  its  keys  what  numbers  of  musicians 
had  achieved  wide  renown  by  the  startling  execution  of  the  ‘Battle 
of  Prague.’  Since  then  what  changes  have  taken  place!  The 
village  has  grown  into  a  populous  city  —  the  wilderness  to  a 
garden.  *  *  * 

Judge  Piatt  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  Mrs.  Piatt’s 
sympathy  was  always  with  the  needy  and  unfortunate,  especially  of 
her  own  sex.  She  assisted  many  of  her  relatives,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  no  claim  upon  her,  either  of  regard  or  relationship.  Her 
half-brother,  William  Llarrison,  was  unfortunate  in  business  and 
became  for  a  time  very  intemperate.  She  took  his  daughter, 
Isabella,  into  her  family,  who  afterward  became  the  first  wife  of 
Elmore  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati.  Another  daughter  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  Ann,  also  made  her  home  with  her  aunt.  She  married 
Aaron  Drake  of  New  Jersey.  1  heir  son,  Augusta,  an  only  child, 
resided  at  Morristown  in  that  state.  After  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alloway,  Mrs.  Piatt  adopted  her  daughter,  Julia,  who  also  married 
from  her  home. 

Sometime  between  the  years  1  820  and  1  823,  Mrs.  Piatt  became 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  apparently  a  very  simple 
incident  that  led  her  to  the  faith  from  which  her  ancestors  had 
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departed  so  long  before,  but  as  the  sequel  proved,  her  upright 
example  and  earnest  and  simple  piety  brought  many  others  into 
the  fold.  Her  eldest  son,  Wykoff,  while  taking  a  walk  one  Sunday 
morning,  passed  a  Catholic  Church,  then  the  only  one  of  that  belief 
in  the  city.  Wykoff  paused  to  listen,  and  his  curiosity  being 
aroused  by  what  he  heard,  he  entered  for  the  first  time  a  Catholic 
Church.  He  remained  until  the  sermon  was  finished  and  then 
hastened  home,  told  his  mother  how  much  he  had  been  surprised 
and  edified.  Reared  amidst  all  the  prejudices  then  existing  against 
the  Catholics,  and  therefore  knowing  nothing  of  their  belief,  Mrs. 
Piatt  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  entering  a  Catholic  Church. 
However  she  went  the  next  Sunday  and  was  as  much  impressed  by 
Father  Hill’s  preaching  as  her  son  had  been.  Father  Hill  was 
himself  a  convert,  having  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  British 
Army.  *  *  * 

1  he  church,  a  frame  building  which  had  been  moved  from  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  to  Sycamore  Street,  stood  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  Judge  Piatt’s  house,  and  was  only  separated  from  his  garden 
by  a  board  fence.  Divided  by  her  desires  to  know  more  of  this, 
to  her,  new  religion  and  a  natural  feeling  of  human  respect  which 
caused  her  to  shrink  from  the  criticism  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs. 
Piatt  opened  a  way  through  the  fence  and  thus  entered  the  church 
unseen.  When  this  building  was  erected  in  1819,  Mrs.  Piatt 
cautioned  the  workmen  net  to  injure  her  garden.  *  v  * 

Having  received  the  necessary  instructions,  aided  by  religious 
reading,  Mrs.  Piatt  became  convinced  that  her  forefathers  had  been 
in  error  in  leaving  the  faith,  and  determined  to  return  to  it.  She 
told  her  husband  of  her  intention,  which  shocked  and  displeased 
him  greatly,  and  so  excited  his  anger  that  at  first  he  said  he  would 
shoot  any  priest  who  entered  his  door.  Finding  her  resolute,  he 
became  in  time  more  reconciled,  and  several  years  afterward  entered 
the  church  himself.  The  writer  remembers  the  circumstance  of  her 
grandfather  calling  together  the  household  for  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  The  little  book,  “  The  Christian’s  Guide,”  from  which  he 
read  so  distinctly  and  with  so  much  devetion,  contained  many 
beautiful  prayers  not  found  in  all  books  of  the  kind.  They  remained 
impressed  upon  her  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Often  in  the 
quiet  hours  of  the  night  she  can  see  in  imagination  that  venerable 
form  and  even  hear  the  tones  of  her  grandfather’s  voice  as  she 
repeats  the  prayers  she  heard  him  say  in  earl}’  childhood.  After 
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his  removal  to  the  country,  away  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
religion  and  a  long  distance  from  church,  he  ceased  to  practice  the 
duties  of  his  faith.  Mrs.  Piatt  was  an  enthusiast  in  everything.  She 
entered  upon  her  life  as  a  Catholic  with  all  her  heart,  and  was  in 
truth  a  zealous  convert.  She  practiced  her  religion  earnestly  and 
faithfully,  living  up  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  those  who  truly 
believe  and  wish  for  their  soul’s  salvation.  God  tried  her  in  many 
ways,  but  she  bore  her  cross  bravely  and  prayed  unceasingly  for 
all  those  who  were  dear  to  her.  One  particular  act  of  self 
abnegation  should  be  told.  She  had  the  weakness  of  vanity  natural 
to  a  handsome  woman,  and  to  overcome  this  defect  Mrs.  Piatt 
resolved  never  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  again.  To  this  determ¬ 
ination  she  adherred,  dressing  herself  without  its  aid  ever  afterward. 

The  first  marriage  in  Judge  Piatt’s  family  was  that  of  his 
second  daughter,  Arabella.  His  cousin,  William  Budd  McCullough, 
having  finished  his  education  at  Plarvard  and  completed  his  law 
studies,  traveled  to  the  West  to  visit  his  relations  in  Cincinnati. 
He  was  pleased  with  his  cousins,  the  Misses  Piatt,  and  spent  many 
hours  in  their  society,  conversing  with  them  and  reading  aloud  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  just  published.  A  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  was  formed  between  him  and  his  beautiful  cousin,  Arabella. 
Mrs.  Piatt  opposed  their  marriage  on  account  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  them,  and  their  difference  of  religion.  Mr.  Budd 
McCullough  was  a  Methodist,  and  so  blinded  by  prejudice  that  he 
would  not  even  consent  to  be  married  by  a  priest.  1  he  human 
love  that  draws  together  the  hearts  of  youth  and  maiden  defies  all 
rules,  and  often  overcomes  reason  in  those  of  maturer  age.  The 
young  people  were  determined,  and  the  opposition  of  Arabella’s 
mother  was  overcome.  In  defiance  of  her  parents'  wishes,  and 
deliberately  infringing  the  strict  rule  laid  down  by  the  religion  she 
had  heretofore  practiced,  the  young  and  inexperienced  girl  followed 
the  chosen  of  her  heart  and  was  married  May  16,  1826,  by  the 
Rev.  Truman  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Accompanied  by 
her  elder  brother,  Wykoff  and  her  sister,  Hannah,  she  left  home  for 
that  of  her  husband  at  Asbury,  Warren  County,  New  Jersey.  She 
was  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
At  this  time  her  brother  and  sister  visited  with  her  the  early  friends 
of  their  father’s  family,  and  among  others  General  Mahlon  Dicker- 
son,  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  a  leading  public  man  of  that 
day,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  President  Jackson’s 
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administration.  In  this  connection  there  is  an  incident  deserving 
of  mention  which  occurred  while  General  Jackson  was  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  Sitting  at  his  desk  writing  one  evening  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  there  was  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  a  rough  looking  man 
came  in  carrying  what  appeared  to  be  the  head  of  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  red  silk  handkerchief.  Without  saying  a  word  he  opened  the 
parcel  and  handed  to  the  Secretary  the  figure-head  of  Jackson,  which 
had  been  sawed  off  the  frigate  “Constitution’’  in  Boston  harbor. 
1  he  sailor,  for  such  he  was,  made  no  explanation,  and  departed 
as  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  he  had  entered.  I  he  figure-head  is 
now  a  valued  relic  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edward  N.  Dickerson 
of  New  York  City,  the  son  of  Philemon  Dickerson  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  who  was  a  younger  brother  of  Mahlon  Dickerson,  and 
held  many  positions  of  trust  and  distinction  in  his  native  state. 
General  Dickerson  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  “Society  of  the 
Cincinnati."  He  served  in  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  was 
later  Governor  of  that  state,  which  he  also  represented  in  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1817  to  1834.  His  picturesque  home,  Ferro- 
Mont,  surrounded  with  rare  flowers  and  choice  shrubbery,  bore 
evidence  of  his  refined  and  cultivated  taste.  Here  he  hospitably 
entertained  his  friends  and  contemporaries  in  public  life,  oftentimes 
receiving  foreign  ambassadors.  Although  his  library,  rich  in  classic 
and  modern  literature,  was  his  greatest  treasure,  yet  he  was  so  true 
a  lover  of  nature  that  he  would  watch  the  development  of  the 
simplest  plant  in  his  garden  with  the  keenest  interest.  General 
Dickerson  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality,  not  alone  for  his 
mental  ability  and  intellectual  attainment,  but  for  the  integrity, 
benevolence  and  simplicity  which  pervaded  his  every  action  through 
a  long  and  honorable  life.  He  never  married.  His  household 
consisted  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Canfield,  her  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Caroline,  just  grown  to  womanhood,  lovely  in  character 
and  person,  and  the  idol  of  her  family.  Wykoff  met  and  became 
interested  in  Miss  Canfield  during  the  visit  already  mentioned,  and 
she  was  equally  attracted  to  the  handsome  stranger — “Inis  Young 
Lochinvar,”  as  Mrs.  Canfield  designated  him  in  one  of  her  letters. 
After  a  short  courtship  during  the  summer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  family,  the  young  couple  became  engaged.  1  hey  were  married 
on  the  27th  of  September,  1826,  at  Ferro-Mont,  generally  known 
as  “The  Mine,”  from  the  extensive  deposit  of  iron  ore  upon  the 
property.  Immediately  after  their  marriage  Mr.  Piatt  and  his  bride, 
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accompanied  by  his  sister,  started  to  Ohio.  We  will  accompany 
them  on  their  journey  through  the  following  extracts  from  Mrs. 
Canfield’s  letters  to  her  daughter,  and  one  in  reply  from  Mrs. 
Piatt: 

“Ferro-Mont,  1826. 

“Caroline,  my  dear  child:  We  were  delighted  with  Wykoff’s 
letter  from  Chambersburg.  I  shall  rejoice  when  I  hear  you  have 
arrived  safely  at  Cincinnati.  The  distance  between  us  is  750 
miles,  and  those  terrible  mountains!  1  often  catch  myself  standing 
for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  gazing  toward  the  West,  my  heart  and 
soul  with  you  lost  in  the  maddening,  melancholy,  thought  that  you 
are  over  the  hills  and  far  away — you  who  have  slept  near  my  heart 
so  long.  My  dear  child,  1  have  suffered  so  much  I  thought  I  was 
inured  to  every  sort  of  trial,  even  to  parting  with  those  dear  as  my 
life,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  trouble,  but  I  find  I  have  never 
known  until  now  the  keenness  of  the  word  farewell.  Our  home 
is  like  a  prison.  You  will  think  me  an  inconsolable  being  to 
murmur.  1  do  not  murmur.  1  he  flesh  will  quiver  when  the 
pincers  tear.’  I  trust  that  time  will  do  for  me  what  the  best  efforts 
of  my  reason  have  failed  to  do.  1  never  see  anything  belonging 
to  you  without  feeling  a  chill  and  a  momentary  faintness.  You  are 
never  absent  from  my  mind,  waking  or  sleeping.  I  almost  always 
dream  of  parting  with  you,  then  I  wake  and  find  it  a  dream.  *  * 

“We  received  Wykoff’s  letter  from  Wheeling.  How  good  of 
him  to  write  so  often,  bless  him!  We  were  much  pleased  to  find 
you  had  gotten  on  so  far  so  well,  though  you  complain  bitterly  of 
being  tired.  Caroline,  why  did  you  exert  yourself  to  write  when 
so  tired?  Let  Wykoff  write.  It  is  in  the  line  of  his  business.  We 
are  so  anxious  to  hear  that  you  have  arrived  safely  at  Cincinnati. 
Dear  Caroline,  it  must  appear  to  you  like  an  enchantment  to  be 
taken  so  far  from  home,  and  at  the  end  of  such  a  journey  to  find 
a  house  you  are  privileged  to  call  your  own  home — to  find  a  father 
and  mother  and  friends  who  kiss  you,  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
make  you  welcome.  I  wish,  my  child,  you  might  happily  fill  the 
place  of  Arabella.  This  cannot  be  expected  with  anyone  but 
Wykoff.  I  hope  you  will  strive  to  come  as  near  it  as  possible.  My 
heart  aches  for  her  dear  mother.  I  do  not  cry  at  all  now,  excepting 
a  little  now  and  then  ‘for  company.’  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  you 
buried  here  for  me  to  look  at.  It  was  only  the  separation  I 
dreaded.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  and  did  strive  to  overcome  my 
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feelings,  and  am  now  more  tranquil.  I  must  confess  I  would,  if 
I  could,  annihilate  the  space  which  separates  us.  No  poor  infant 
ever  mourned  the  absence  of  its  mother  more  than  I  yours.  I  can 
now  open  your  wardrobe  and  look  at  your  clothes  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure.  I  recollect  with  satisfaction  everything  that  passed,  except 
the  parting  scene.  My  mind  will  not  bear  that  yet.  You  will 
think  me  childish  when  I  tell  you  I  find  comfort  in  looking  at 
Wykoffs  gig.  I  fancy  I  see  him  coming  over  the  hill  in  it,  that 
view  which  you  liked  so  much.  How  could  I  think  of  suffering  less 
than  I  do  when  I  recollect  that  I  never  saw  you  prepare  to  go  to 
church  but  I  felt  regret  and  thought  the  time  long.  *  *  * 

“  This  is  Sunday  evening  and  a  rainy  day — you  never  saw  a 
place  one-half  so  lonely.  No  Caroline — no  music — nothing  but 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  the  gloomy  howling  of  the  wind 
in  that  room  where  so  recently  we  had  two  pianos  and  the 
delightful  company  of  those  whose  presence  would  make  a  paradise 
of  a  dungeon.  1  visit  that  room  as  seldom  as  possible.  My  feelings 
often  get  the  better  of  my  judgment,  particular!}'  at  bedtime,  when 
all  are  gone.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  pleasantly  we  used  to 
pass  that  hour? 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they’ve  flown.’ 

"I  am  not  unmindful  of  those  fireside  communings,  nor  did 
they  pass  unenjoyed.  Oh!  I  did  not  dream  how  fleeting  they  were. 
■'*’  *  *  I  have  delayed  writing  for  two  weeks  to  be  able  to  say  I  had 
seen  Arabella.  Last  Monday,  as  the  sleighing  was  excellent,  1  took 
Cousin  Ann  Drake,  with  Frederick  and  little  Augustus  (Killbuck), 
and  drove  to  Asbury.  We  had  a  delightful  visit.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  pleasure  it  afforded  me  to  see  Arabella.  Oh,  she  looks 
charming,  and  enjoys  perfect  health.  She  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
happy,  and  is  as  sprightly  as  a  bird.  I  thought,  when  I  looked  at 
her,  I  would  like  to  change  places  with  her  mother.  How  she  would 
love  to  see  her.  Arabella  is  comfortably  situated.  She  has  a 
pretty  black  velvet  winter  hat,  and  looks  beautiful  in  it.  Tell  her 
mother  I  think  Arabella  is  doing  extremely  well.  I  think  she  has 
profited  by  her  example,  for  she  has  very  good  ideas  about  taking 
care  of  herself.  We  stayed  two  nights  with  her,  and  1  really  do 
not  know  when  I  have  had  such  a  treat.  Arabella  does  wish  to  see 
her  mother,  as  you  may  well  suppose.  She  said  to  me,  ‘You  don’t 
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know  what  a  dear,  kind  mother  I  have/  We  nearly  perished  with 
the  cold  coming  home,  but  never  mind!  *  *  *  ” 

“Cincinnati,  October  7,  1826. 

“My  dear  mother:  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  I 
feel  myself  at  home  in  this  place.  Really  this  is  such  a  pleasant 
family  that  I  cannot  help  being  perfectly  contented  and  happy.  The 
people  are  more  like  New  Yorkers  than  Philadelphians.  General 
William  H.  Plarrison  called  on  me  last  evening  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  He  will  probably  arrive  there  about  the  same  time 
that  Uncle  Dickerson  does.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  can  bear 
my  absence.  If  you  knew  how  happy  1  am  you  would  not  think 
of  our  separation  with  regret  or  painful  feelings.  I  say  this  because 
I  know  you  would  willingly  sacrifice  your  own  comfort  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  your  children.  I  am  perfectly  happy,  indeed,  I 
think  every  day  I  am  happier,  and  but  for  the  distance  between  us 
I  should  be  too  blessed.  Time  will  diminish  that  distance,  I  hope. 
I  ought  to  tell  you  something  of  this  city.  It  is  like  New  York,  the 
streets  are  regular  and  clean,  the  society  good,  and  the  people  as 
refined  as  in  the  Eastern  cities,  but  there  is  not  so  much  luxury  in 
their  mode  of  living.  The  ladies  are  very  gay  at  this  season.  The 
assemblies  and  cotillion  parties  are  just  beginning.  We  expect  to 
go  to  the  assembly  next  week.  As  yet  there  have  been  no  arrivals 
from  New  Orleans.  The  river  is  rising  slowly,  however,  and  I 
cannot  help  looking  for  my  piano  some  time  this  month.  Poor  thing! 
Plow  tired  it  will  be.  My  parents  intend  to  visit  you  in  the  spring 
if  nothing  happens  to  prevent  them.  H  ere  I  have  a  father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins — all  very  kind  to  me. 
You  know  I  was  always  scant  of  relatives — how  strange  to  have 
so  many.  I  have  my  new  coat  made  up  beautifully,  trimmed  with 
a  deep  border  of  lilac  plush,  and  a  white  hat  and  feathers,  a  very 
pretty  dress.  1  wish  to  go  to  housekeeping  very  much  just  to  see 
how  nicely  and  snugly  we  will  live,  though  we  are  perfectly  com¬ 
fortable  here,  and  I  believe  Wykoff’s  father  is  one  of  the  best  or 
the  best  man  that  ever  lived.”  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

J.  W.  Piatt,  during  the  first  year  of  his  married  life,  lived  with 
his  parents  on  Main  Street.  He  had  studied  law  with  his  father 
and  shared  his  practice  successfully.  Mrs.  Piatt  became  very  fond 
of  her  husband’s  family,  and  they  found  her  a  loving,  dutiful 
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daughter.  Here  was  born  their  first  child,  Juliet  Eyre,  so  named 
for  the  daughter  of  Amanuel  Eyre  of  Philadelphia,  a  lady  to  whom 
General  Mahlon  Dickerson  had  been  engaged,  and  who  died  before 
the  appointed  time  for  their  marriage,  and  to  whose  memory  he 
always  remained  faithful. 

Mr.  McCullough,  finding  he  had  no  predilection  for  the  law, 
decided  to  study  medicine,  which  he  thought  better  adapted  to  his 
taste  and  talent.  He  left  his  young  wife  with  his  father  at  Asbury 
and  went  to  New  York  to  attend  medical  lectures,  when  their  first 
child,  Elizabeth,  so  called  for  her  two  grandmothers,  was  a  few 
months  old.  It  is  this  little  one  that  Mrs.  Canfield  refers  to  in  one 
of  her  letters  in  the  following  words:  “l  have  not  seen  Arabella’s 
baby,  but  Mrs.  Drake  has  been  to  see  her  and  says  it  is  the  sweetest 
little  fat  baby,  and  very  quiet.”  Mrs.  McCullough  has  her  mother’s 
brave  spirit  and  submitted  to  the  separation  from  her  husband,  and 
her  many  trials  uncomplainingly,  writing  cheerful  letters  to  her 
parents;  they  knowing  nothing  of  the  hardships  to  which  she  was 
subjected  until  a  relative  of  her  father,  Mrs.  John  Godley,  visited 
Asbury.  She  found  Mrs.  McCullough  suffering  in  health,  deprived 
of  the  comforts  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and,  added  to 
this,  the  care  of  a  delicate  baby.  Mrs.  Godley,  on  her  return  to 
Cincinnati,  informed  Mrs.  Piatt  of  these  circumstances,  and  she,  in 
company  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Martha,  went  immediately 
to  New  Jersey.  She  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  returned  to  Cin-  > 
cinnati,  taking  Mrs.  McCullough  and  the  infant  with  her. 

Judge  Piatt’s  fondness  for  rural  life  was  very  great,  and  the 
desire  to  pass  his  remaining  years  in  the  retirement  of  the  country 
induced  him  to  purchase  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  in  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  100  miles  North  of  Cincinnati.  The  place  was  in 
a  very  primitive  condition,  the  settlers  and  their  dwellings  far 
apart.  A  small  village,  called  West  Liberty,  had  been  laid  out 
and  partly  built  up  by  Mr.  1  homas  Miller,  proprietor  of  the  town. 
Tire  spot  chosen  by  Judge  Piatt  was  a  beautiful  valley,  bounded 
by  low  hills,  which  gave  variety  to  the  scenery  and  rendered 
the  place  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  A  small  stream  ran  through 
this  valley,  named  Mac-o-cheek  for  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly 
had  a  village  there.  1  his  creek  emptied  into  Mad  River, 
a  branch  of  the  Little  Miami.  Judge  Piatt  named  this  farm 
Mac-c-cheek,  and,  having  cleared  away  the  forest  from  the  plateau 
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overlooking  and  prairie,  he  built  a  large  double  cabin  of  hewed 
logs.  In  the  year  1826,  the  removal  to  the  new  house  was  made. 
The  exodus  was  very  exciting,  and  a  great  event  in  this  famil}' 
accustomed  to  city  life.  The  eldest  daughter,  Hannah,  was 
especially  opposed  to  hiding  herself  in  the  country,  as  she  was  fond 
of  dress  and  society.  Martha,  the  youngest,  had  scarcely  passed 
her  school  days,  and  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  change.  Mrs. 
McCullough  accompanied  her  parents  to  Mac-o-check  and  interested 
herself  in  their  plans.  1  he  family  now  consisted  of  three  daughters, 
the  little  granddaughter,  and  two  young  sons,  Donn  and  Abram, 
eight  and  six  years  of  age.  Their  father  jestingly  gave  them  the 
names  of  two  Indian  chiefs,  'Big  Fire’’  and  "Walk  in  the  Water,’’ 
which  appellations  they  frequently  bore.  The  removal  was  made 
in  primitive  style,  the  household  goods  being  packed  in  wagons. 
The  youngest  daughter  chose  to  commence  the  journey  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  as  there  were  two  horses  she  took  one  and  Patsey,  the 
servant,  was  placed  on  the  other.  Martha  was  not  an  experienced 
horsewoman,  and  often  guided  her  steed  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  discovered  with  his  head  in  a  window 
investigating  domestic  arrangements  of  a  roadside  cabin,  and  Patsey, 
who  was  even  less  accustomed  to  riding,  found  her  position  as 
groom  not  only  tiresome  but  aggravating.  The  journey  was  long 
and  fatiguing,  as  there  was  no  turnpike,  and  frequently  miles  of 
road  were  made  of  what  was  called  "corduroy,’’  by  placing  logs 
crosswise  and  covering  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  the  prospect  was  not  very  inviting  when  the  travelers 
first  reached  their  destination.  Mrs.  Piatt,  with  untiring  energy, 
soon  set  all  to  work  to  render  the  simple  house  as  comfortable  as 
possible.  This  life  was  not  new  to  her.  She  had  experienced 
every  vicissitude,  and  had  grown  strong  in  her  trials.  She  spread 
carpets  over  the  rough  floors  and  made  oilcloth,  tacking  down  linen 
joined  in  width,  and  painting  it  thoroughly.  These  coverings  were 
so  durable  that  they  lasted  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Piatt  laid  out 
the  grounds  in  walks,  planted  hedges  of  the  native  hawthorn,  and 
arranged  beds  of  flowers  and  borders  of  roses,  both  wild  and 
cultivated,  mingled  with  lilac  and  wax-berries.  She  had  visions  of 
a  deer  park  and  lakes,  in  addition  to  extensive  grounds.  All  of 
these  desires  could  not,  of  course,  be  gratified,  but  as  far  as  possible 
she  accomplished  her  wishes  and  made  her  home  beautiful.  A 
number  of  forest  trees  were  left  standing,  thus  forming  pleasant 
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groves  and  shady  retreats,  made  musical  by  many  birds  in  summer 

time. 

Having  a  fine  water  power  near  his  residence,  Judge  Piatt  built 
a  sawmill  on  an  adjacent  hillside,  and  the  cheering  hum  of  the 
mill  was  an  agreeable  and  familiar  sound  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Piatt  had  a  fish  pond  below  the  mill,  which,  with  its  row  boat  and 
white  lilies,  was  a  delight  to  the  children.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
inadequate  dimensions  of  the  house,  Judge  Piatt  built  additions 
from  time  to  time,  and  when  there  was  an  irregularity  in  these  con¬ 
structions,  or  difficulty  in  adjusting  one  portion  to  another,  lattice 
work  was  used  for  both  concealment  and  ornamentation.  So  intent 
was  Mrs.  Piatt  upon  improving  and  beautifying  her  surroundings 
that  she  would  often  rise  before  dawn  to  expedite  the  work,  and 
the  writer  remembers,  on  many  occasions,  even  in  later  years,  seeing 
a  servant  following  her  around  with  a  cup  of  coffee  before  break¬ 
fast.  She  would  make  long  and  fatiguing  pilgrimages  to  obtain 
rare  plants  and  shrubs,  and  in  the  course  of  time  so  many  roses 
bloomed  around  her  dwelling  that  a  visitor  once  said,  “  1  here  are 
not  so  many  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.” 

Having  passed  the  winter  with  her  parents,  Mrs.  McCullough 
was  anxious  to  return  to  her  husband,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Philip 
Grandin,  her  uncle,  was  going  to  New  Jersey,  decided  to  accompany 
him.  Leaving  her  little  Elizabeth  with  her  mother,  she  started 
homeward.  The  following  letter  details  the  events  of  that  trip: 

“I  must  tell  you,  mother  dear,  something  of  my  journey.  It 
will  deter  you  from  ever  taking  that  route.  It  is  the  most  northerly. 
I  shall  commence  at  Pittsburg,  as  1  was  not  sensible  of  any  danger 
before  reaching  there.  After  passing  a  precipice,  where  the  road 
was  so  narrow  that  a  very  slight  accident  would  have  sent  us  a 
hundred  feet  down  a  perpendicular  embankment,  we  traveled  a 
day  and  night  where  the  road  was  so  bad  that  the  mud  in  many 
places  came  up  to  the  hubs  of  the  stage  wheels.  We  were  in  fear 
every  moment  of  being  upset,  but  before  my  journey  was  over  I 
found  that  to  be  the  least  danger  I  had  to  encounter,  provided  we 
were  not  dashed  over  the  precipice.  We  kept  on  in  this  way  until 
we  came  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  exchanged  a  comfortable 
stage  for  an  old  shackling  thing,  and  what  was  worse,  the  driver 
was  as  drunk  as  Bacchus.  We  commenced  our  descent  at  dark  in 
a  hard  thunder  storm.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents  and  a  darker 
night  I  never  saw.  The  road  was  discernable  for  only  a  short 
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distance,  being  covered  with  snow.  When  I  could  no  longer  see  it 
I  became  frightened  and  held  up  my  hand,  but  it  was  not  visible, 
and  I  am  certain  the  driver  could  not  see  the  road.  We  went  on, 
sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slowly,  with  a  precipice  on  one  side 
and  a  mountain  on  the  other.  I  begged  to  get  out  but  uncle  held 
me  on  my  seat.  1  he  darkness  and  the  rain  continued  all  night. 
1  he  stage  stopped  at  a  tavern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  change 
horses,  but  alas,  not  drivers.  He  became  sleepy,  so  that  every  few 
minutes  he  would  fall  back  on  the  passengers,  one  or  two  of  whom 
had  also  dropped  to  sleep.  I  shall  never  forget  an  old  gentleman 
who  became  acquainted  with  uncle.  He  was  to  have  stopped  at 
the  tavern,  but,  knowing  our  danger,  said  he  would  not  leave  us, 
but  would  stay  and  do  all  he  could.  He  sat  by  the  driver  three  or 
four  hours  and  held  the  lantern,  as  there  was  none  attached  to  the 
stage.  I  entreated  uncle  to  take  the  reins  and  drive,  and  held  up 
the  curtain,  although  I  got  very  wet.  Once  the  driver  guided  the 
horses  completely  out  of  the  road,  but  it  happened  to  be  toward 
the  mountain.  Astonishing  as  it  was  to  me,  we  arrived  safely  at 
the  place  for  changing  horses.  We  traveled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Juniata  the  next  day  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  mountains 
rise  directly  from  the  river.  We  followed  its  course  to  where  it 
empties  in  the  Susquehanna,  which  river  we  crossed,  and  stopped 
at  a  miserable  inn.  After  waiting  an  hour  we  saw  the  stage  arrive 
for  us  on  the  other  side.  The  river  was  very  high,  the  current  very 
rapid,  and  just  below  where  we  had  to  cross  there  were  falls. 
Owing  to  the  river  being  so  full  they  were  not  dangerous.  We 
could  see  them  foaming  and  raging.  1  he  boat  was  a  poor  one. 
There  were  about  twenty  persons  in  it,  with  a  horse  and  wagon, 
and  our  baggage  made  it  full.  With  reluctance  I  got  in.  One  woman 
with  a  child  begged  a  gentleman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  not  to  go, 
but  he  would  go,  led  on  by  so  many  others.  We  left  the  shore 
and  were  obliged  to  go  over  the  falls  before  we  reached  the  opposite 
side.  I  he  boat  was  so  heavily  laden  that  almost  the  least  thing 
would  have  made  the  waves  dash  in  and  sink  her.  What  made  it 
worse,  the  river  was  rough.  Fortunately  the  horse  kept  perfectly 
still,  as  all  the  rest  did,  through  fear.  I  stood  by  uncle  and  looked 
at  his  face  for  comfort,  but  it  was  ashy  pale  with  anguish.  He  had 
laid  off  his  cloak  and  put  down  his  cane  for  a  plunge,  but  with 
considerable  difficulty  wc  reached  the  shore  and  drove  along  the 
banks  for  several  miles,  with  the  width  of  the  road  between  the 
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river  and  a  wall  of  rock  1  00  feet  high.  After  we  reached  Harris¬ 
burg  nothing  remarkable  happened.” 

A  few  months  after  parting  with  their  beloved  daughter.  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Piatt  received  a  visit  from  a  young  Jerseyman,  Mr.  Ralph 
Runkle.  He  had  met  Mrs.  McCullough  as  she  traveled  Eastward, 
and  so  admired  her  that  he  said  if  she  had  a  sister  who  at  all 
resembled  her  he  would  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  I  he  sequel 
proved  that  he  was  in  earnest.  He  addressed  Miss  Hannah  Piatt, 
who,  although  she  admired  Mr.  Runkle,  would  not  consent  to  marry 
him  unless  he  was  willing  to  be  married  by  a  Catholic  priest.  This 
was  a  serious  matter,  the  arrangement  of  which  caused  much  hesita¬ 
tion  and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young  man.  He  was  willing, 
however,  to  have  the  doctrines  of  the  church  explained  to  him,  and 
thus  evinced  more  liberality  than  Mr.  McCullough  had  shown  under 
like  circumstances.  After  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  tenets  of 
his  future  wife’s  religion,  Mr.  Runkle  was  baptized  by  a  missionary 
priest  who  visited  this  thinly  populated  part  of  the  diocese  once  or 
twice  a  year.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  October  16,  1829. 
Mr.  Runkle  in  baptism  took  the  name  of  Edward,  and  was  always 
known  as  R.  E.  Runkle.  He  decided  to  remain  in  the  West,  and 
Judge  Piatt  presented  his  daughter  with  a  valuable  farm  near  his 
own,  on  which  he  built  her  a  comfortable  home. 

During  the  spring  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Canfield,  anxious  to  see 
her  daughter,  went  to  Cincinnati  and  remained  several  weeks.  Mrs. 
Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  the  little  Juliet  returned  with  her  to  New 
Jersey,  where  a  second  child  was  born  July  4,  1  829,  and  received 
the  name  of  Caroline  Canfield,  for  her  mother.  When  this  babe 
was  two  months  old,  Mr.  Piatt  came  from  Cincinnati  to  accompany 
his  wife  home.  Mrs.  McCullough  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  her 
brother  at  Ferro-Mont,  and  learning  many  particulars  of  her  father, 
mother,  sisters  and  little  brothers,  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
widely  separated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  returned  by  the  way  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  Lake  Erie  to  Ohio,  leaving  their  eldest  child  with 
its  grandmother.  Mrs.  McCullough  passed  the  autumn  of  this  year 
in  Asbury  with  her  father-in-law,  Colonel  McCullough,  her  husband 
being  anxious  to  complete  his  medical  studies,  decided  to  go  to 
New  York  at  the  opening  of  the  lectures.  His  sister,  Jane,  married 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  Mr.  Williams  Antwerp.  This 
gentleman  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCullough  to  spend  the  winter  at 
his  house.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  as  Mrs.  McCullough 
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was  delicate  her  husband  took  her  in  an  easy  carriage  from  Asbury 
to  New  York,  where  her  second  daughter  was  born  on  January  1  1, 
1830.  She  survived  the  birth  of  this  child  three  weeks,  and  died 
February  1 ,  far  from  her  tender  parents,  who  received  the  news  of 
her  illness  too  late  to  soothe  her  last  hours.  Before  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  McCullough’s  death  had  been  received,  Mrs.  Piatt  set 
out  on  the  long  dangerous  journey  to  New  York,  but  was  persuaded 
by  her  friends  to  return.  A  double  bereavement  was  at  hand  for 
the  family  of  Judge  Piatt.  While  his  sister  lay  dying  in  New  York, 
Wykoff  Piatt  was  watching  at  the  bedside  of  his  wife,  who  was  also 
on  her  deathbed.  She  had  been  attacked  with  pneumonia  and 
died  on  the  6th  day  of  February,  1830.  The  deep  sympathy  of 
many  friends  was  extended  to  this  sorrowing  family  circle,  afflicted 
so  suddenly  and  heavily  by  the  untimely  death  of  their  lovely 
daughter  and  daughter-in-law.  An  obituary  notice  was  written  by 
Charles  Hammond,  Fsq.,  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  from 
which  the  following  extract  was  taken: 

“J  he  particular  object  of  this  communication  is  to  notice  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Arabella  S.,  wife  of  William  Budd  McCullough,  and 
second  daughter  of  Judge  Piatt,  late  of  Cincinnati,  and  also  that 
of  Mrs.  Caroline,  wife  of  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  D.  Canfield  of  New  Jersey,  and  niece  of  Hon. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  that  state.  1  here  are  several  circumstances 
in  the  situation  of  death  and  these  ladies  which  may  not  be  unworthy 
of  notice — Both  of  them  married  in  1826;  both  left  the  land  of 
their  birth  and  home  of  their  fathers  and  settled  among  strangers — 
one  emigrating  East,  and  the  other  West;  both  fondly  loved  by  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  their  private  and  Christian  virtues;  both 
died  in  the  same  week  among  comparative  strangers,  deprived  of 
that  endearing  consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  sacred  and  last 
embrace  of  a  fond  mother  and  sisters,  or  the  blessing  of  a  beloved 
father  and  brothers;  both  left  two  infant  daughters  to  feel  the 
irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained  in  not  having  the  watchful  care 
of  a  pious  and  devoted  mother  to  superintend  their  early  education, 
and  guard  against  the  snares  and  vexations  which  must  beset  their 
path  through  life.  *  * 

Far  and  across  the  wintry  mountains,  and  all  unconscious  of 
their  loss,  came  those  touching  and,  indeed,  pathetic  words  of 
loving  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Canfield  after  the  death  of  Arabella — 
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“Our  Arabella  was  dear,  very  dear,  and  we  all  feel  this  blow 
severely.  We  all  need  consolation.  Oh!  if  she  could  have  been 
spared  a  few  years  longer  to  her  friends  and  to  the  world;  it  could 
not  be.  She  was  ‘ripe  for  everlasting  joys.’  Thousands  have  gone 
as  suddenly,  but  surely  it  leaves  to  us  the  sweetest  consolation,  that 
she  was  lovely,  so  fit  for  the  company  of  angels.  *  'v'  *  I  look  around 
on  my  own  family  and  tremble  to  think  how  soon  the  number  must 
be  broken.” 

The  next  blurred  and  tear-stained  letter  full  of  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  expressions  of  grief,  mingled  with  prayers  for  resignation, 
bears  proof  of  the  agony  that  wrung  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Canfield 
when  the  intelligence  of  her  daughter’s  death  reached  her.  She 
wrote  earnestly,  requesting  to  have  the  infant,  Caroline,  placed  in 
her  charge.  Here  the  unselfishness  and  bravery  of  our  dear  grand¬ 
mother’s  character  were  fully  shown.  She  determined  at  once, 
although  she  yearned  to  keep  the  little  one,  to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Can- 
field,  who  then  had  Juliet,  the  elder  sister  at  her  home.  As  Mrs. 
Wykoff  Piatt  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  in  New  Jersey,  it 
was  decided  to  remove  her  remains  at  the  same  time.  On  the 
18th  day  of  March,  1830,  Wykoff,  his  mother,  the  infant  and  their 
mournful  charge,  took  passage  on  the  steamboat,  franklin,  for 
Pittsburgh.  From  this  point  they  were  to  travel  in  their  own 
carriage,  which  was  also  brought  by  boat.  With  the  babe  in  her 
arms,  and  her  son  sitting  beside  the  coffin,  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  seats,  Mrs.  Piatt  commenced  the  melancholy  and  dreary 
pilgrimage  across  the  mountains.  Many  incidents  of  their  journey 
were  told  afterward  by  this  untiring  and  self-devoted  mother.  Often 
they  were  denied  admittance  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  as 
it  was  unusual  to  move  the  dead  so  great  a  distance  at  that  early 
day.  Sometimes  they  were  obliged  to  travel  far  into  the  night 
before  finding  a  resting  place.  Tales  of  robbers  so  excited  Mrs. 
Piatt’s  fears  that  she  carried  a  package  of  pepper  to  throw  into  the 
eyes  of  anyone  who  should  attack  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  trying  ordeal  than  that  through  which  those  weary 
and  sorrow-stricken  travelers  passed.  Wykoff’s  grief  was  so  great 
that  his  health  gave  away,  and  he  became  ill  on  the  road.  His 
mother  had  to  nurse  him  and  care  for  the  child  without  assistance, 
in  a  rude  farm  house  that  scarcely  afforded  them  shelter.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  to  insert  here  a  letter  written  to  Judge  Piatt  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Dickerson  at  this  time: 
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“Washington,  March  30,  1830. 

“Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  2 1  st  reached  me 
yesterday.  I  had  the  day  before  received  one  from  Wykoff,  dated 
at  Pittsburg  the  23rd  instant,  where  he  arrived  that  morning.  He 
begged  me  to  write  him  at  Harrisburg,  which  I  did  in  time  for 
Sunday’s  mail.  1  should  not  have  advised  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  our  dear  Caroline,  however  desirable  that  it  should  be 
done.  I  have  suggested  to  Wykoff  to  have  the  body  deposited  in 
some  burying  ground  on  the  way,  from  whence  I  will  have  it  brought 
to  my  residence  next  winter.  It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  my 
afflicted  sister  to  have  the  body  of  her  beloved  daughter  laid  by 
the  side  of  our  father  and  mother  in  the  ground  where  we,  ourselves 
are  so  soon  to  lie.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Wykoff  has  under¬ 
taken  to  remove  the  body,  as  it  will  continue  to  agitate  his  mind, 
which  he  should  endeavor  to  tranquilize.  He  has  become  greatly 
endeared  to  us  by  his  devotion  to  our  lamented  Caroline.  His 
afflictions,  I  fear,  are  too  much  for  his  strength.  I  o  lose  a  lovely 
wife  and  sister,  both  objects  of  his  pride  and  adoration,  must  have 
prostrated  him  to  earth.'  How  mysterious  the  dispensations  of 
Providence!  What  a  transition  from  happiness  to  misery!  A  short 
time  since  he  carried  to  the  West  his  charming  bride,  full  of  hope — 
anticipating  a  life  of  bliss;  now  retracing  his  steps  with  the  lifeless 
remains  of  his  adored  wife.  At  the  wedding  all  was  happiness,  in 
which  I  was  delighted  to  see  my  dear  mother  participate.  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  two  more  lovely  beings  together  than  Caroline 
and  Arabella.  Plow  similar  the  situation  of  my  poor  sister  and 
Mrs.  Piatt.  Each  has  lost  an  idolized  daughter;  each  must  seek 
consolation  in  the  infant  children  they  have  left.  I  loved  our  dear 
Caroline  with  all  the  tenderness  a  parent  could  feel — indeed,  I 
considered  her  as  my  adopted  daughter.  I  think  I  shall  love  the 
little  innocents  with  the  same  affection,  and  my  sister  would  hardly 
be  able  to  sustain  herself  in  her  affliction  but  for  the  babe.  I  hope 
Wykoff  and  his  mother  will  remain  at  Ferro-Mont  until  I  return, 
which  will  not  be  before  the  20th  of  May.  If  Wykoff  could  spend  the 
summer  at  my  place  it  would  do  much  to  tranquilize  his  mind  and 
restore  his  health. 

“I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 


“MAPILON  DICKERSON.” 
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Having  arrived  at  her  destination,  Mrs.  Piatt  left  the  babe 
with  Mrs.  Canfield  at  Ferro-Mont,  and  proceeded  to  New  York 
City.  She  d  esired  to  convey  to  Mac-o-cheek  the  remains  of  her 
daughter,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  vault,  but  finding  the  removal 
too  difficult  at  that  time,  she  had  the  coffin  opened  and  a  plaster 
cast  taken  of  the  face  three  months  after  death.  Although  almost 
unnaturally  heroic  in  her  courage,  she  could  not  bear  the  strain  upon 
her  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  was  led  fainting  from  the  vault. 

Dr.  McCullough  had  placed  his  infant  daughter  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Lotitia  Disoway,  providing  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  her,  but 
when  Mrs.  Piatt  desired  the  charge  of  the  babe  he  readily  consented 
to  her  wishes,  and  also  decided  to  accompany  her  to  the  West. 
Taking  a  nurse,  who  acted  as  mother  to  the  two  children,  having 
one  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Piatt  set  out  on  her  long  journey,  as  before, 
in  a  private  carriage,  and  after  three  weeks  of  constant  travel  arrived 
at  Mac-o-cheek.  Of  that  arrival  the  writer  has  a  dim  recollection. 
Although  but  three  years  of  age  at  that  time,  this  event  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  her  young  mind.  She  remembers  grand¬ 
father  taking  her  hand  and  leading  her  to  a  large  gate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  opening  it  to  admit  the  carriage  con¬ 
taining  her  grandmother  and  baby  sister,  her  Uncle  Wykoff  having 
returned  from  the  East  by  public  conveyance.  The  great  vehicle 
looked  to  her  childish  fancy  like  an  immense  animal  as  it  moved 
slowly  into  the  yard. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Piatt  resumed  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
household  when  she  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  Wykoff, 
announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Canfield.  i  his  bereaved  mother 
grieved  so  deeply  for  her  daughter  that  she  survived  her  not  quite 
three  months,  and  died  on  the  2  7th  of  April,  1830.  She  appeared 
to  have  had  a  premonition  of  her  death,  for,  as  she  stood  at  the 
parlor  window  at  Ferro-Mont  and  saw  the  coffin  of  her  daughter 
carried  through  the  gate,  she  turned  her  tearful  face  to  one  of  her 
sons  and  said,  “My  work  is  done.” 

Mrs.  Canfield  left  four  sons,  the  eldest,  Dr.  Mahlon  Canfield, 
married  Cornelia,  sister  of  Governor  Wm.  H.  Seward  of  New  York; 
Augustus,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  United  States  Topographical 
Corps,  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  General  Lewis  Cass;  Silas, 
a  lawyer  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  remained  a  bachelor;  and 
Frederick,  who. married  Julia  Halsey,  whose  grandfather.  Captain 
Halsey,  led  the  “Minute  Men”  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  *  'Y  *  * 
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Mrs.  Piatt,  .upon  learning  of  Mrs.  Canfield’s  death,  wrote  to 
her  son  at  Cincinnati,  pleading  with  him  to  give  her  charge  of  his 
motherless  children.  The  following  letter  expressed  her  feelings 
on  this  subject: 

“Mac-o-cheek,  May  10,  1830. 

“Dear  Son:  I  am  so  anxious  about  you  and  your  dear  children 
that  it  seems  impossible  for  me  to  wait  to  receive  an  answer  to  this 
letter.  I  cannot  leave  home  before  papa  returns  from  Cincinnati. 
He  has  to  go  to  court  the  first  of  the  month.  You  must  not  leave 
either  of  the  children  in  New  Jersey.  No  person  has  now  as  strong 
a  claim  upon  them  as  1  have.  There  is  no  one  who  would  do  for 
them  as  I  will,  and  I  must  have  them.  They  feel  as  dear  to  me 
as  you  are,  and  were  you  to  leave  them  in  New  Jersey,  I  would 
go  immediately  for  them.  If  I  have  health  nothing  shall  prevent 
me.  My  dear  Wykoff,  these  children  ought  all  to  be  reared 
together.  1  hink  of  it  seriously,  and  you  will  have  no  wish  to 
separate  them. 

“Dear  Mrs.  Canfield’s  death  was  a  great  shock  to  us  all.  It 
appears  so  strange  to  me.  Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  how  she 
died?  Did  she  retain  her  reason  to  the  last?  If  your  cousin,  Ann 
Drake,  would  consent  to  come  with  you,  there  is  no  person  whom 
I  would  be  so  willing  to  trust  the  children  with.  If  she  could 
content  herself  here  any  length  of  time  without  her  child  we  should 
be  so  glad  to  have  her.  Give  my  love  to  Ann  and  tell  her  how  much 
I  thank  her  for  staying  and  attending  to  those  dear  babes  for  me. 
My  dear  child,  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  get  along.  You  have 
all  our  prayers  for  your  safety.  1  he  family  join  me  in  best  love 
to  you. 

“Your  affectionate  mother, 

“ELIZABETH  PIATT. 

“P.  S. — You  better  remain  until  I  come.” 

In  the  same  letter,  Judge  Piatt  wrote  as  follows: 

“Dear  Son:  Yours  of  the  2  7th  ultimo  received  yesterday, 
giving  us  the  distressing  information  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Canfield. 
This  news  is  very  unexpected.  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  your 
mother  thought  of  starting  with  William  (McCullough),  who  is 
about  returning,  but  when  we  began  to  think  of  my  leaving  home 
early  in  June  (if  spared),  and  our  situation  here,  she  has  declined, 
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at  least  until  further  advised.  Your  little  children,  having  to  suffer 
the  privation  of  their  dear  maternal  grandmother,  will,  of  course, 
come  to  our  house,  it  being  the  most  suitable  place  for  their 
residence.  How  you  will  get  on  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems  to 
me  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  your  charge,  the  canal  and  lake, 
by  way  of  Portland,  would  be  the  most  practicable  route.  We 
could  meet  you  at  Portland  at  any  time. 

“We  are  again  admonished  that  this  is  not  our  abiding  place. 
‘Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  the  hour  we  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
cometh.’ 

“Your  affectionate  father, 

“BEN  M.  PIATT.” 

Again  Mrs.  Piatt  undertook  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
New  Jersey  in  company  with  her  son,  Wykoff,  making  the  third 
time  she  had  crossed  the  mountains  within  a  few  months.  She 
reached  her  destination  in  safety  and  returned  home  with  her  little 
granddaughters.  This  arrival,  on  an  evening  in  late  autumn  or 
nearly  winter,  is  pictured  on  the  memory  of  the  writer  with 
wonderful  distinctness — the  large  square  room,  the  open  fireplace 
filled  with  blazing  logs,  grandfather  sitting  with  a  basket  of  corn 
beside  him,  which  he  is  shelling  for  the  animals,  the  eldest  daughter 
playing  with  the  corn-cobs,  selecting  the  white  from  the  red  and 
building  houses.  The  door  opens  and  grandmother  enters,  leading 
the  newly  arrived  cousins,  Juliet  and  Caroline.  Juliet  joins  her 
cousin  Lizzie  in  her  play,  but  insists  upon  having  her  choice  in 
color.  Both  being  naturally  attracted  by  the  bright  red  house  just 
built,  a  dispute  arises.  Grandfather,  always  an  advocate  for  polite¬ 
ness,  interferes  and  decides  the  matter  by  giving  the  little  stranger 
her  choice. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Piatt  had  gradually  increased  responsibilities 
in  the  care  of  those  four  baby  granddaughters.  It  was  the  grand¬ 
mother’s  fancy  to  dress  them  alike,  and  as  they  were  so  nearly  of 
an  age  the  older  and  younger  pair  were  frequently  thought  to  be 
twins.  The  care  of  these  little  ones  was  indeed  a  renewed  burden 
upon  these  kind  parents.  They  had  passed  their  youth  and  reared 
their  own  family;  had  suffered  many  trials  and  hardships,  and  now 
when  they  might  naturally  have  sought  quiet  and  repose  in  their 
beautiful  home,  they  chose  to  begin  life  anew,  as  it  were,  rearing 
and  educating  these  helpless  children.  Their  young  sons,  though 
past  their  infancy,  were  still  in  leading  strings,  requiring  care  and 
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discipline,  so  that  they  with  their  nieces  made  a  family  of  six 
children.  There  was  no  complaint,  no  repining  at  increased  duties; 
all  were  attentive,  tender  and  interested.  No  one  could  have 
supposed  that  these  were  the  grandchildren  and  not  the  children 
of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Piatt;  the  nieces  and  not  the  sisters  of  the  young 
uncles.  They  all  dwelt  happily  together  in  their  rural  home. 

Soon  after  this,  the  youngest  daughter,  Martha,  now  a  fair  girl 
of  sixteen,  met  her  future  husband,  Nathaniel  C.  Read,  the  son  of 
a  neighboring  farmer.  His  father,  Mr.  Ezra  Read,  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  moved  to  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  while  the 
family  were  still  young.  It  consisted  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter 
— Daniel,  Nathaniel,  Amasa,  Ezra,  Edward,  and  Abner.  *  *  *  * 
Martha  was  young,  too  young  to  think  of  matrimony,  even  in  the 
day  when  early  marriages  were  the  rule.  Marriages  were  then, 
as  now,  the  great  event  of  life,  but  at  that  time  when  the  population 
was  small  and  the  young  people  full  of  energy  and  vigor,  youthful 
4  marriages  were  far  more  frequent  than  at  present.  Mrs.  Piatt  was 
an  advocate  for  matrimony,  and  thought  her  daughter  could  not 
fail  to  be  happy  with  so  intelligent  and  handsome  a  man  as  Mr. 
Read.  Religious  obstacles  intervened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder 
sister.  Mr.  Read  had  not  been  baptized,  and  refused  to  be  married 
by  a  priest.  He  persisted,  however,  in  his  attentions  until  he  per¬ 
suaded  the  young  girl,  indeed  but  a  child,  to  be  married  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Bellefontaine,  the  county  seat,  by  a  Protestant. 
Mr.  Read  became  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  He  was 
elected  to  several  public  offices,  including  those  of  prosecuting 
attorney  and  associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
which  position  he  filled  with  great  distinction.  He  was  also  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  opposition  to  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  and  was  defeated  by  what  was  then  termed  the  “Free  Soil  ’ 
element  in  politics.  Two  beautiful  children  were  the  fruit  of  this 
marriage,  but  both  died  in  infancy.  No  others  came  to  replace 
them,  which  was  a  serious  disappointment.  Judge  Read  died  in 
California  in  1850. 

Another  marriage,  that  of  Wykoff  to  Miss  Harriet  Lanman, 
of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  took  place  not  long  after  that  of  Martha. 
If  was  unfortunate,  however,  for  Mrs.  Piatt  supposing  her  husband 
to  be  wealthy,  desired  to  live  in  a  style  incompatible  with  his  means. 
Disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she  returned  to  her  home,  and  a 
legal  separation  followed.  A  son,  John  H.  Piatt,  so  named  for  his 
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great  uncle,  was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  and  graduated  with  high  honor  at  Yale.  He 
afterward  studied  law  in  Cincinnati  with  his  father,  but  subsequently 
relinquished  that  profession,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which 
he  was  an  officer,  engaged  in  business  in  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  with  his  family. 

After  the  marriage  of  her  young  daughter,  Mrs.  Piatt  devoted 
herself  still  further  to  the  improvement  of  her  home.  She  desired 
to  have  a  church  on  the  place,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Mac-o-cheek  valley  for  miles,  and  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  house.  This  hill  was  densely  wooded. 
Mrs.  Piatt  employed  men  to  clear  away  the  trees,  and  while  this 
was  being  done,  accompanied  by  the  children,  would  spend  an  hour 
or  two  on  pleasant  days  gathering  the  branches  and  removing  the 
debris.  One  lovely  day  the  writer  remembers  looking  toward  the 
woods  and  seeing  a  deer  bound  forth,  cross  the  grounds  and  speed 
over  the  prairie.  These  graceful  creatures  were  often  seen  at  that 
time,  and  game  of  every  kind  abounded.  Wild  turkeys  were 
numerous.  1  he  huntsman  would  entice  them  by  drawing  his  breath 
through  a  quill,  which  make  a  sound  like  the  call  of  a  turkey.  The 
dogs  would  often  come  home  in  the  evening  with  quills  of  the 
porcupine  sticking  in  their  jaws.  Wild  fruit  and  many  kinds  of 
nuts  were  plentiful,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  children,  as  they 
could  be  gathered  so  easily.  Mrs.  Piatt  erected  a  small  chapel  of 
hewed  logs  on  the  commanding  site  described  above,  and  arranged 
the  grounds  in  walks,  and  groves  free  of  undergrowth.  Leading 
from  the  chapel  door  was  a  path  where  the  young  trees  had  been 
left  on  each  side,  and  were  arched  and  lapped  overhead,  making  a 
picturesque  natural  arcade.  This  was  called  “The  Priest  Walk.” 
When  the  missionary  priest  visited  this  part  of  his  charge  the  few 
Catholics  in  the  neighborhood  were  collected,  and  mass  was  said  at 
the  chapel.  Sometimes  the  bishop  would  call  on  his  way  to  the 
different  stations  cf  his  diocese.  On  these  occasions  there  were 
special  preparations  made.  The  church  was  ornamented  with 
pictures,  the  altar  dressed  with  flowers,  and  all  were  excited  and 
busy,  delighted  at  the  unusual  event.  One  bright  Sunday  in 
summer,  the  bishop  arrived.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Archbishop 
Purcell’s  administration.  The  few  Catholics  of  the  parish  had  been 
notified  and  assembled,  and  had  taken  their  places  at  the  altar. 
The  remaining  seats  were  filled  with  Protestants. 
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It  would  be  an  injustice  to  omit  mentioning  at  this  point  the 
name  of  the  Rev.  Father  Thienpont,  a  Belgian  priest,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  zealous  missionary  to  Central  and  Northern  Ohio.  He 
was  honored  and  beloved  by  evervyone,  and  his  visits  to  Mac-o- 
cheek  were  hailed  with  delight.  He  seemed  to  consider  Judge 
Piatt’s  house  his  home,  and  always  kept  one  of  his  two  saddle 
horses  there  to  be  cared  for  whilst  he  would  be  absent  on  his 
mission.  1  hese  horses — Prince  and  Betsy — were  favorites  with 
the  grandchildren,  especially  the  former,  who  wrould  walk  after 
them  in  the  meadow  and,  poking  his  nose  in  their  aprons,  would 
steal  the  wild  plums  they  had  gathered.  Pie  would  open  all  the 
gates,  pulling  out  the  pins  with  his  teeth,  and  thoughtfully  leaving 
them  open  for  the  other  animals  to  follow  him.  *  *  Father  Thienpont 
had  a  fund  of  adventures,  many  of  them  pathetic  and  others 
amusing.  One  dark  and  stormy  night  he  was  called  to  minister  to 
a  dying  woman  in  a  remote  and  lonely  spot.  Arming  himself  with 
a  stout  cudgel  he  rode  safely  along  until  coming  to  a  bridge,  wrhen 
a  man  darted  out  and  seized  his  bridlerein.  Without  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  Father  T  hienpont  gave  him  the  stick,  unmercifully  over 
his  head  until  the  poor  man,  by  shouts  and  signs,  made  him  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  sick  woman,  and  having  come 
to  escort  Father  1  hienpont,  had  taken  refuge  under  the  bridge  from 
the  storm.  *  *  Judge  Piatt,  urged  by  the  necessity  of  educating 
his  younger  sons,  decided  to  return  to  Cincinnati  for  a  time.  Mrs. 
Piatt  had  spent  several  winters  with  her  son,  Wykoff,  who  desired 
to  have  his  children  with  him  a  part  of  the  year.  1  his  left  the  care 
of  the  little  ones  to  their  grandmother.  The  elder  of  these,  Lizzie, 
was  extremely  delicate  and  required  constant  attention.  Mrs.  Piatt 
had  as  an  intimate  of  her  family  at  that  time  Miss  Maria  Seig,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  She  filled  the  place  of  nursery 
governess  to  the  children.  ,She  was  a  most  admirable  and  devoted 
woman,  and  took  special  charge  of  the  little  girls,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Judge  Piatt.  When  the  delicate  grandchild  was  very  ill, 
the  tender  care  and  patience  of  “Miss  Maria”  are  well  remembered. 
Pier  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Seig,  was  one  of  two  brothers  (Germans) 
who  settled  in  Virginia,  near  Staunton.  Y'  Y  * 

Sometimes  emigrants  from  the  far  West  were  lodged  and  fed 
at  Mac-o-cheek.  A  large  family  on  one  occasion  passed  the  night 
there,  and  Mrs.  Piatt  observing  that  the  children  were  without  hats 
and  bonnets,  gave  them  her  little  granddaughters’  caps.  I  his  party 
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having  remained  a  day  or  two  showed  a  disposition  to  linger  still 
longer,  which  Mrs.  Piatt  encouraged.  Judge  Piatt  more  practical, 
however,  did  not  add  his  entreaties,  but  when  the  strangers  were 
commenting  on  his  abundance  of  worldly  goods,  quickly  remarked 
that  “appearances  were  often  deceiving.”  This  was  a  favorite 
aphorism  in  the  Piatt  family  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Mrs.  Piatt 
had  a  great  aversion  to  having  her  cats  killed,  so  these  animals 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  Some  travelers  were  resting  for 
the  night  at  Mac-o-cheek,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  a 
number  of  the  cats  should  be  packed  and  shipped  with  them  to  a 
distance  too  far  for  them  to  return.  Accordingly  two  large  trunks 
were  brought  out  and  filled  with  cats,  which  were  carried  away  and 
not  liberated  until  far  enough  away. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Seig  rented  the  Mac-o-cheek  farm  with  the 
understanding  that  Judge  Piatt’s  family  should  board  with  him 
during  the  summer  months.  He  ultimately,  by  unflagging  industry, 
accumulated  sufficient  means  to  purchase  a  farm  for  himself  and 
one  for  each  of  his  sons.  One  of  his  daughters  became  the  wife  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  Runkle,  and  was  a  faithful  mother  to  his  children.  *  *  * 

Among  the  estimable  and  faithful  retainers  of  Mac-o-cheek 
we  recall  with  pleasure  the  names  o  f  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Martin 
who,  with  their  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  lived  for  many  years 
in  the  cottage  by  the  mill.  One  of  the  daughters  is  still  (1887)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  home,  Mrs.  Ellen  Aspinall,  of  West  Liberty, 
whose  affection  for  the  family  is  as  steadfast  as  ever.  Rarely  we 
meet  a  familiar  face  as  we  diive  through  the  village,  but  the  kind 
and  loving  smile  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor  still  greets  us  from  her 
vine-embowered  doorway.  In  a  recent  letter  she  says,  “In  the 
summer  of  1833  1  came  to  Ohio,  and  soon  after  my  arrival  I  became 
ill  with  a  fever,  and  my  physician.  Dr.  Ordway,  told  my  friends 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  my  recovery.  I  was  aroused  one  day 
from  a  stupor,  and  by  my  bed  sat  the  sweetest-faced  lady  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  spoke  gently,  and  her  voice  was  soft  and  low.  She 
said  she  had  come  to  town  and  had  heard  that  there  was  a  young 
woman,  a  stranger  in  the  place,  very  sick  at  Mrs.  Miller’s,  and  she 
hoped  it  would  be  no  intrusion  to  call  and  see  me.  She  added 
that  she  knew  my  uncle,  Mr.  Miller,  and  his  family  would  do  all  in 
their  power  for  me,  but  if  she  could  assist  them  she  would  be  glad 
to  do  so.  I  thanked  her  with  a  full  heart,  and  felt  sad  when  she 
left  the  room.  This  was  your  grandmother,  Mrs.  Piatt.  Her 
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beciutiful  face  as  I  saw  it  then  has  never  faded  from  mjr  memory,  and 
all  through  the  succeeding  years  she  was  dear  to  me  and  ever  kind, 
as  she  was  to  every  one.’’  *  *  * 

Established  again  in  Cincinnati,  Judge  Piatt  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  son,  Wykoff.  The  grandchildren  were 
sent  to  school  during  the  winter  months,  and  when  spring  opened 
Mrs.  Piatt  placed  the  four  little  girls  in  her  carriage  and,  with  one 
of  her  sons,  returned  to  the  country.  T  hese  long  drives  of  two  or 
three  days  duration  were  delightful  in  pleasant  weather.  The 
children  were  permitted  to  run  and  walk  when  fatigued  from  their 
constrained  position  while  driving.  They  would  pull  the  long  grass 
and  give  it  to  the  horses,  gather  flowers  ahng  the  roadside,  and 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  sward  under  some  large  trees,  would 
have  a  picnic  from  the  luncheon  basket.  The  return  journey  in 
the  autumn  was  not  always  so  agreeable.  1  he  traveling  was  slow 
and  tedious.  Frequently  the  preparations  were  delayed  and  the 
hour  of  departure  deferred  until  afternoon,  when  the  night  would 
be  passed  at  Urbana,  ten  miles  distant.  Here  Mr.  Christopher 
Ryan,  an  Irish  Catholic  gentleman  and  his  family  resided.  PIos- 
pitable,  courteous,  generous-hearted,  they  always  gave  the  strangers 
a  Highland  welcome.  This  household  consisted  of  the  mother, 
wife,  and  three  handsome  and  accomplished  daughters,  who  were 
frequent  visitors  at  Mac-o-cheek.  As  they  were  well  educated, 
agreeable  and  full  of  vivacity,  they  were  charming  members  of 
society.  The  daughters  of  Mr.  Ryan  all  married  men  of  high  social 

standing  and  of  excellent  rating  in  their  professions.  *  *  *  The 

Rev.  Stephen  Badin,  the  first  priest  ordained  in  America  and 
renowned  for  his  sanctity,  was  the  cherished  friend  of  both  these 

families.  He  was,  as  it  is  well  known,  a  distinguished  missionary 

priest,  and  frequently  a  resident  of  Cincinnati.  n’  * 

During  the  residence  of  Judge  Piatt  in  Cincinnati  his  eldest 
son,  Wykoff,  married,  for  his  third  wife,  Miss  Martha  Eugenia  de 
Valcourt  of  Baltimore,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Catholic  family 
of  that  city.  For  a  while,  his  young  daughters,  Juliet  and  Caroline, 
remained  with  him,  but  they  preferred  the  dear  old  home  of  their 
childhood,  and  finally  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  Mac-o- 
cheek  with  their  grandparents  and  cousins. 

Dr.  McCullough  had  also  married  again  and  desired  to  take  his 
daughters  home,  but  Judge  and  Mrs.  Piatt  had  become  so  attached 
to  them  that  they  could  not  consent  to  the  separation.  These 
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children,  who  had  not  seen  their  father  for  a  long  period,  as  he  had 
been  living  at  Asbury,  New  Jersey,  were  made  happy  by  a  visit 
from  him  at  that  time.  Mr.  McCullough  ultimately  moved  to 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  where  his  daughters  visited  him  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  never  were  members  of  his  household.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  educated  man,  of  a  refined  and  gentle  nature,  and  in 
every  impulse  and  action  a  gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  He  died  at  Haywards,  Almeda  County,  California,  on  the 
24th  day  of  June,  1868. 

After  the  three  years  had  expired  for  which  Judge  Piatt  had 
rented  his  farm,  he  returned  to  Mac-o-cheek.  Many  consultations 
were  held  as  to  the  propriety  of  building  a  new  house,  but  a 
romantic  sentiment  pervaded  the  family  for  the  old  “Wigwam’’  as 
it  was  called,  and  a  compromise  was  affected  by  weather-boarding 
the  outside  and  plastering  within.  Previous  to  this  time,  the 
rafters  had  been  exposed  to  view,  and  the  family  portraits  hung 
against  the  whitewashed  logs.  Now  the  walls  were  plastered  and 
papered,  and  the  whole  interior  renovated.  While  the  place  was 
rented  much  of  the  shrubbery  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds,  as  first  arranged  by  Mrs.  Piatt,  was  never  entirely 
restored.  The  hedges  of  hawthorn  that  surrounded  the  lawn  had 
been  untrimmed  and  neglected,  and  had  died  in  places.  T  he  rose 
bushes  bordering  the  walks  were  in  the  same  condition.  The 
beautiful  climbing  rose  that  covered  the  end  of  the  house  was  dead, 
and  also  the  vines  around  the  porch.  1  he  thicket  below  the  hill 
had  grown  wild  and  dense,  but  the  picturesque  old  well,  whh  its 
“moss-covered  bucket’’  still  remained.  A  platform  with  seats  built 
in  the  branches  of  a  wide  spreading  oak,  and  called  the  “Crow’s 
Nest,’’  was  undisturbed.  The  youngest  uncle  of  the  children, 
always  called  by  them  “Uncle  Abie,”  built  this  bower  among  the 
leaves,  and  near  by,  on  the  hillside,  lies  a  large  flat  stone  upon 
which,  in  boyhood,  he  had  carved  his  name.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  shown  remarkable  mechanical  genius  and  skill.  The 
front  porch  and  chairs  were  his  tasteful  handiwork.  The  other 
uncle,  Donn,  was  also  devoted  to  these  little  ones,  and  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  climbed  upon  his  knees  to  listen  to  “Ali 
Baba”  and  Maryatt’s  marvels  in  the  “Pacha  of  Many  Tales.”  Theirs 
were  the  strong  arms  that  lifted  the  children  into  the  saddle  for 
their  first  ride,  and  taught  them  to  row  the  boat  on  the  lily  pond. 
Not  far  from  the  “Crow’s  nest”  stood  a  solitary  Scotch  spruce  tree, 
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which  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  greatly  prized  as  being  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  It,  as  well  as  many  young  cedars 
had  been  brought  from  a  distance  and  planted  by  Judge  Piatt  in 
memory  of  his  native  state,  New  Jersey.  Southwest  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing,  there  stood  a  bee  house,  thirty  feet  in  length,  covered  with  wild 
roses  and  grape  vines,  and  filled  with  old-fashioned  bee-hives.  The 
occasional  swarming  of  the  bees  was  an  event  of  great  interest. 
When  word  came  that  the  bees  were  swarming,  the  children,  wild 
with  delight,  would  run  ringing  bells  and  beating  pans,  making 
all  the  noise  possible.  The  object  of  this  clatter  was  to  attract  the 
bees  and  prevent  their  leaving  the  premises.  Usually  they  would 
settle  on  the  branch  of  an  adjacent  tree,  from  which  some  dextrous 
hand  would  sweep  them  into  a  new  hive  placed  beneath  the  tree, 
on  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  which  was  awaiting  their 
reception.  1  his  description  brings  back  to  mind  a  recollection 
connected  with  two  small  silver  bells,  always  kept  on  the  parlor 
mantel  piece.  One  day  the  alarm  was  given,  the  bees  were  out, 
and  two  of  the  children  ran  to  get  these  bells.  The  younger,  frank 
and  unsuspecting,  rang  her  bell  loudly  as  she  ran  and,  meeting 
grandma,  it  was  confiscated,  but  the  elder  and  more  diplomatic  ring¬ 
leader  in  mischief,  concealed  hers  under  apron,  and  thus  escaped 
detection. 

The  culture  and  pruning  of  the  fruit  and  other  trees,  Judge 
Piatt  superintended  carefully  and  systematically,  for  he  loved  a 
country  life  and  its  duties  and  occupations.  His  orchard  was  very 
large,  and  when  in  bloom  was  really  an  eden  to  the  children.  Pie 
sometimes  called  in  a  tall,  ungainly  rustic  to  climb  the  trees  and 
saw  off  the  superabundant  branches.  The  true  name  of  this 
individual  cannot  be  recalled,  but  some  generous  admirer  of  Dean 
Swift  dubbed  him  “Gulliver  Green-Breeches,”  from  the  melancholy 
tint  of  those  garments.  It  was  said  in  the  household  that  he 
occasionally  got  out  on  a  branch  and  sawed  himself  off.  According 
to  traditionary  history,  “Gulliver”  had  other  traits.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  one  of  the  family  with  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  a  relic  of 
former  revels,  which  he  proposed  to  wear  to  a  country  dance.  A 
violent  storm  broke  over  him  on  the  way,  owing  either  to  pre¬ 
emption  rights  of  the  moths,  an  electric  shock,  or  the  weight  of  the 
rain,  the  coat-tails  blew  away,  like  the  stern-sheets  of  a  gale-driven 
ship,  and  “Gulliver,”  to  his  dismay,  arrived  at  the  ball  in  a  pea- 
jacket  negligee. 
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In  the  absence  of  Judge  Piatt  at  Cincinnati,  wild  shrubs  and 
weeds  had  overgrown  the  churchyard.  To  restore  the  beauty  of 
this  consecrated  spot  was  a  labor  of  love  to  Mrs.  Piatt.  One  of 
her  greatest  pleasures  was  to  have  her  granddaughters  read  to  her, 
and  memory  recalls  seeing  the  youngest,  Arabella,  following  those 
who  were  at  work,  reading  “Charles  O’Malley”  to  her  grandmother 
as  she  would  pause  from  time  to  time  after  giving  directions  to  the 
laborers.  t  he  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Disraeli,  Dickens,  and 
other  writers,  popular  at  that  time,  were  read  aloud,  and  when  new 
books  and  periodicals  were  exhausted,  Shakespeare  was  at  hand, 
and  a  well-selected  library  could  always  furnish  material  for 
enjoyment. 

After  returning  to  Mac-o-cheek  permanently,  Mrs.  Piatt  still 
spent  the  winters  at  Cincinnati,  so  that  the  little  girls  might  attend 
the  convent  school  of  the  “Soeurs  de  Notre  Dame,”  an  order  from 
Nemur,  Belgium,  which  now  (1887)  numbers  700  sisters,  with 
23,000  pupils.  Sister  Louise,  the  head  of  the  order  in  this  country, 
died  recently  in  Cincinnati.  She  was  born  in  1813  at  Berg-op- 
Zoon,  Holland.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  desired  to  adopt  a 
religious  life,  but  the  opposition  of  her  father  and  family  delayed 
her  entrance  into  a  convent  until  May,  1839.  I  he  year  following 
she  came  to  America,  and  since  1  843  has  been  Superior  of  all  the 
houses  of  her  order  in  the  country.  They  now  number  twenty-seven. 
Sister  Louise  was  not  only  a  devout  religeuse,  but  intellectually  a 
most  gifted  woman,  who,  with  a  remarkable  force  of  character, 
simplicity  and  sweetness,  won  all  hearts.  A  fitting  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  her  memory  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Meline,  and 
published  in  the  Catholic  Standard.  Sister  Julia,  the  successor  of 
Sister  Louise,  is  closely  and  tenderly  associated  with  our  early 
memories,  being  the  niece  of  the  late  Hugh  Bonner,  who  was  for 
years  the  faithful  and  efficient  medical  attendant  of  Judge  Piatt’s 
family.  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Piatt  wished  to  have  her  granddaughters  as  thoroughly 
educated  as  her  daughters  had  been,  and  desired  also  to  give  them 
every  accomplishment.  Frequently,  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  Runkle,  accompanied  by  her  grandmother,  went  to  the  city 
that  she  might  share  the  advantages  of  the  cousins.  This  young 
girl  was  soon,  like  them,  to  be  left  motherless.  Mrs.  Runkle,  who 
had  been  delicate  from  childhood,  now  died  of  consumption  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-three  years,  leaving,  beside  their  daughter,  two 
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sons,  one  an  infant.  These  children  Mrs.  Piatt  added  to  her  family, 
thus  making  seven  young  cousins  under  one  roof.  The  little  girls 
became  so  deeply  attached  to  each  other  as  to  win  from  one  of 
them  the  title  of  “sister-cousins.”  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mr.  Runkle  remarried  and  removed  his  children  to  his  home. 

Judge  Piatt  sought  in  every  way  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
country  seat.  He  built  a  large  mill  for  making  flour,  an  immense 
barn,  tenement  houses  and  other  buildings.  At  this  time  he 
experienced  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  his  sister  Frances,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Dunn.  She  died  at  fifty-six  years  of  age,  on  the  9th  of  June, 

1 840.  Twelve  children  survived  her,  seven  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity.  1  hey  were  noted  for  their  beauty  and  innate  intelligence. 
All  married  and  were  worthy  members  of  society.  Judge 
Piatt  felt  this  bereavement  keenly,  but  bore  it  with  that 
fortitude,  patience  an  d  phil  osophy  which  sustained  him  in  every 
trial  of  his  life.  Mr.  Dunn  survived  his  wife  thirty  years,  and 
for  some  time  held  the  office  of  Judge  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 
He  died  July  19,  1870. 

A  short  distance  from  Judge  Piatt’s  dwelling,  near  the  front 
gate  stood  his  office,  in  which  during  the  year  1840,  his  son,  Donn, 
and  two  other  students  read  law.  One  of  these  was  Thomas 
Gallagher,  who  afterwards  became  a  successful  practitioner  of  law 
in  Cincinnati.  The  other  was  Robert  Bruce  Warden,  a  talented 
young  man  of  Scotch  descent.  He  and  Donn  in  after  years  held 
the  position  of  Judge  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Warden  had 
commenced  life  as  a  printer,  and  when  but  a  youth  edited  and 
printed  a  small  paper.  At  this  time  he  had  his  printing  press 
removed  to  Mac-o-cheek,  where  he  published,  and  Donn  edited, 
a  campaign  paper  called  the  “Democratic  Club.”  This  spirited 
little  sheet  was  preserved  for  years  in  book  form,  but  unfortunately 
was  finally  mislaid  and  lost.  This  was  the  dawning  of  that  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  which  long  afterwards  shone  forth  in  the  most 
successful  and  entertaining  newspaper  of  its  kind  ever  published  in 
this  country — “The  Washington  Capitol.” 

Judge  Piatt  was  a  Whig,  as  his  father  had  been  a  Federalist, 
but  his  sons  were  Democrats,  and  during  the  political  excitement  of 
1840  they  were  ranged  on  opposite  sides.  General  Harrison  from 
the  earliest  times  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  Judge  Piatt,  who  used 
his  influence  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  going  so  far 
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out  of  his  usual  quiet  routine  as  to  make  a  political  speech  at  a 
meeting  near  West  Liberty.  During  this  campaign  the  Democrats 
assembled  at  Urbana,  near  by,  where  they  were  addressed  by 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  William  Allen,  and  Wilson  Shannon,  then 
Governor  of  the  state.  After  the  meeting  these  gentlemen  were 
invited  to  spend  the  night  at  Mac-o-cheek,  where  they  were  heartily 
welcomed  by  Judge  Piatt.  Many  other  persons  of  note,  both  in 
the  literary  and  political  world,  were  entertained  at  the  old  home, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Allen  C.  f  hurman,  William  M. 
Corry  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton.  No  number  of  guests  ever  discon¬ 
certed  Mrs.  Piatt,  notwithstanding  her  numerous  cares  and  duties. 
In  her  hospitality,  she  was  a  true  Virginian,  and  Judge  Piatt  was  so 
genial  and  entertaining  a  host  that  the  visitors  often  lingered  beyond 
their  first  intention. 

Abram  Saunders  Piatt,  the  youngest  son,  grew  to  manhood, 
slender  and  delicate.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  send  him  from 
home  for  a  time,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  visit  his  Uncle 
Abram  for  whom  he  was  named,  who  lived  at  the  old  home,  “Fed¬ 
eral  Hall,”  Kentucky.  Here  he  met  his  cousin  Hannah  A.  Piatt, 
his  uncle’s  eldest  daughter,  a  fair  young  maiden  just  seventeen 
years  of  age.  d  here  had  been  but  little  intercourse  between  the 
families  since  Judge  Piatt  removed  to  the  country,  and  these  cousins 
not  realizing  their  close  relationship,  became  enamored  of  each  other. 
Although  discouraged  by  the  young  lady’s  mother,  who  did  not 
approve  of  a  union  between  such  near  relatives,  they  were  ultimately 
married.  d  he  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirtley, 
the  son  of  a  minister  who  had  united  the  same  gentleman’s  father 
and  mother  in  marriage  forty  years  before. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Wykoff  Piatt  sent  his  eldest  daughter, 
Juliet,  to  Nazareth,  a  boarding  school  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
This  academy  was  then,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  best,  most  deservedly 
popular,  and  largest  institution  in  the  United  States  for  the  training 
and  education  of  young  girls.  The  following  year,  Caroline,  the 
younger  sister  of  Juliet,  was  also  sent  to  Nazareth,  accompanied 
by  h  er  cousin,  Arabella  McCullough. 

At  Springfield,  Kentucky,  1 8  miles  from  Nazareth,  Judge 
William  Kelly  then  resided.  His  family  consisted  of  his  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  (Sate),  his  son,  Charles  and  wife 
with  their  children.  In  this  hospitable  home  Judge  Piatt’s  grand¬ 
daughters  spent  their  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.  Of  that 
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family  group  and  the  school-girl  visitors  only  one  remains  to  record 
on  this  page  the  virtues  of  a  household  whose  piety,  intelligence  and 
affection  made  every  heart  happier  and  better  that  came  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  its  influence. 

1  he  second  year  after  Caroline  and  Arabella  left  home  a 
dangerous  epidemic,  called  the  “black  tongue"  prevailed  in  the 
school,  which  obliged  the  good  sisters  to  dismiss  the  children,  who 
returned  home  for  a  long  vacation.  This  disease  was  probably  the 
diphtheria  of  the  present  time.  It  was  rapid  in  its  development, 
always  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  suffering,  and  frequently 
fatal  termination.  When  all  the  danger  was  passed,  Carrie  and 
Belle,  as  they  were  familiarly  called,  returned  tc  Nazareth  for 
another  year  to  finish  their  course  of  studies.  Juliet  had  left  school 
the  preceding  summer.  After  the  examination  and  closing  exercises 
were  over,  both  of  the  young  graduates  returned  to  Cincinnati. 
Belle,  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  immediately  visited  her  father,  near 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  While  there  she  became  very  ill.  She 
desired  so  earnestly  to  reach  her  home  at  Mac-o-cheek  that  Dr. 
McCullough  placed  his  two  daughters  in  his  carriage  and  took  them 
to  Cincinnati.  Here  she  became  rapidly  worse,  and  after  an  illness 
of  twelve  days  died  at  her  Uncle  Wykoff’s  home.  Her  grand¬ 
mother,  whom  she  had  so  yearned  to  see  again,  came  at  once  on 
hearing  of  her  danger,  and  remained  by  her  side  until  her  death. 
She  was  also  attended  faithfully  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell, 
the  beloved  and  life-long  friend  of  her  family,  who  administered  to 
her  the  last  sacraments.  Her  death  was  most  edifying,  her  patience 
and  courage  unfaultering,  and  her  resignation  wonderful.  Thus 
was  the  garland  of  sister-cousins  broken.  1  hus  was  snatched  from 
life,  before  she  had  known  anything  of  its  joys  and  sorrows,  a 
lovely  girl  who,  although  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  gave  proof  of 
intellectual  capacity,  literary  taste  and  poetical  ability,  which  were 
remarkable  in  one  so  young.  The  rounded,  graceful  form,  un¬ 
touched  by  earthly  taint,  was  laid  in  the  coffin  crowned  with  the 
wreath  which  she  had  received  so  shortly  before,  and  those  who 
placed  it  there  on  her  pure,  fair  forehead  felt  that  it  was  only  the 
shadow  of  the  immortal  crown  which  had  been  given  her. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  her  Uncle  Wykoff  went  to 
New  York,  and  removed  his  sister  Arabella’s  remains,  to  Mac-o- 
cheek,  and  buried  them  beside  the  child  at  whose  birth  she  had 
given  up  her  own  life.  1  he  three  remaining  cousins  spent  the 
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happy  morning  of  their  lives  at  Mac-o-cheek,  with  occasional  visits 
to  Cincinnati  and  other  places.  The  house  was  bright  with  gaiety. 
Visitors  were  coming  and  going  constantly.  Those  were  the  days 
of  picnics  at  the  “Bald  Knob”  and  legendary  “Squaw’s  Rock,”  of 
driving  and  riding  parties,  when  “Blue  Dick”  and  “Fidget,”  the 
ponies,  were  daily  at  the  door.  How  many  a  gallop  their  names 
bring  back,  and  to  complete  the  picture,  old  “Fuz,”  the  pet  dog, 
whose  family  name  was  “Rinktum,”  lies  blinking  his  eyes  on  the 
front  porch  and  watching  the  German  pigeons,  “Josephine”  and 
Napoleon,  building  their  nest  under  the  projecting  gable  of  the 
roof.  In  looking  back  to  those  years  the  sun  seems  ever  shining 
through  the  front  door.  As  in  the  land  of  the  “Lotus  Eater,”  it 
was  always  afternoon.  *  * 

Important  events  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  after 
this  time  in  Judge  Piatt’s  household.  Flis  second  son,  Donn, 
married  Louise,  daughter  of  Timothy  Kirby,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Elizabeth  McCullough,  two  years  after  her  sister’s  death,  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  the  same  place. 
The  following  year  Juliet  E.  Piatt  was  united  in  marriage  to  the 
Honorable  Michael  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  at  that  time, 
and  now,  (1887)  a  member  of  the  senate  of  that  state.  Immed¬ 
iately  after  the  wedding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  accompanied  by 
Caroline  and  Mrs.  Donn  Piatt,  traveled  to  New  York  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  lakes,  visiting  Niagra  Falls  and  Detroit  as  they  returned. 
The  cholera  was  prevailing  at  Cincinnati  at  this  time,  although  not 
an  epidemic.  Mrs.  de  Valcourt,  then  living  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wykoff  Piatt,  was  attacked  by  this  disease  and  died  after  a 
brief  illness.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  Mac-o-cheek  and  placed, 
for  a  few  hours  preceding  her  burial,  in  the  chapel.  Little  Abie,  the 
third  son  of  Abram,  was  by  some  strange  fatality,  present  for  a  short 
time  when  the  body  was  placed  before  the  altar.  Some  one  remem¬ 
bered  afterward  that  he  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  coffin. 
In  a  few  days  this  beautiful  and  cherished  child  was  seized  with 
the  cholera  and,  notwithstanding  every  possible  effort  to  save  his 
life,  succumbed  to  the  dreadful  scourge.  When  the  intelligence  of 
this  event  reached  the  travelers  it  cast  a  gloom  over  them,  for 
they  were  fondly  attached  to  this  dear  boy.  After  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  his  father’s  house,  a  short  distance  from  the  old 
home,  the  family  decided  to  vacate  their  house  temporarily  and 
take  up  their  residence  with  Judge  and  Mis.  Piatt.  Unwilling  to 
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leave  his  son’s  premises  unguarded,  Judge  Piatt  insisted  upon 
remaining  there  at  night.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  attacked  by  cholera  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  His 
recovery  at  his  advanced  age  was  remarkable,  and  showed  unusual 
vigor,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  resisting  disease.  No  other 
case  occurred  after  this.  The  only  surviving  brother  of  Judge  Piatt, 
Abram  Sedam,  at  this  time,  was  living  at  “Mountain  Home,”  on  a 
high  and  picturesque  country  place  below  and  adjoining  “Federal 
Flail,”  where  he  formerly  resided.  As  the  eldest  son  and  grand¬ 
son,  he  had  always  desired  to  possess  the  homestead,  which  he 
purchased  from  his  uncle  and  occupied  during  the  summer  months. 

Abram  S.  Piatt,  who  was  devoted  to  country  life  and  its  sports, 
rarely  left  his  native  county.  He  was  a  most  genial  and  hospitable 
man,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  which  made  him  an  entertaining 
and  delightful  host.  His  fund  of  anecdotes  was  inexhaustible,  and 
he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  his  house  was  filled  with  guests. 
Fie  preserved  his  youthfulness  wonderfully,  and  could  follow  the 
hounds  at  an  age  when  most  men  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  and 
“babble  of  green  fields."  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years, 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1876.  His  widow  (nee  Mary  Pope 
McCoy)  survived  him  nearly  ten  years,  dying  July  8,  1886,  having 
numbered  more  than  eighty  years.  Notwithstanding  her  advanced 
age,  she  took  great  interest  in  passing  events,  occupied  her  time  in 
fancy  work,  and  up  to  a  short  time  before  her  death  could  recite 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  past,  and  could  readily  write  a  letter 
of  twelve  pages.  She  was  justly  beloved,  for  all  through  those 
long  checkered  years  her  kindness,  patience  and  charity  never 
faltered.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to  her,  two  died  in  infancy, 
and  two,  William  and  John,  lived  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  Jacob, 
the  second  son,  with  whom  Mrs.  Piatt  lived  at  Mountain  Home,  is 
her  only  surviving  child  (1887).  Fie  married  Inez,  daughter  of 
Dr.  David  B.  Abbott  of  Milan,  Indiana.  Benjamin  M.  the  third 
son,  grew  to  manhood,  studied  law  and  became  a  practitioner  of 
excellent  standing  in  Cincinnati.  He  also  served  with  honor  in  the 
late  (Civil)  War.  It  was  through  his  intelligence  and  untiring 
efforts  that  the  heirs  of  John  H.  Piatt  secured  their  claim  against 
the  United  States  Government,  as  is  elsewhere  stated.  He  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jerome  Mudd.  His  sad  and  untimely 
death  in  1885  was  sincerely  lamented,  and  the  deepest  sympathy 
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was  extended  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  children  and  his  venerable 
mother.  *  *  * 

Hannah,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Abram  S.  Piatt,  married,  as 
earlier  mentioned,  her  cousin,  Abram  Saunders  Piatt,  of  Mac-o- 
cheek.  Mary,  the  second  sister,  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Reece 
Parry,  a  merchant  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Virginia,  the  young¬ 
est  daughter,  married  Dr.  Isaac  McKenzie,  of  Burlington,  Kentucky. 
1  hese  three  sisters  were  lovely  and  attractive  women. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  B.  Runkle  followed  soon  upon  the 
marriage  of  Juliet.  1  he  fatal  termination  of  her  illness  was  sudden 
and  unexpected,  as  in  the  case  of  her  Cousin  Belle.  It  was  caused 
by  an  accute  and  painful  inflammation  following  the  cholera  season 
of  1  849.  She  was  a  girl  of  fine  character  and  great  intelligence. 
In  her  high  sense  of  honor  —  her  energy  and  capability  —  she 
resembled  her  grandmother.  Ider  death  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  She  wras  calm  and  fear¬ 
less.  In  the  very  hour  of  her  departure  a  summer  storm  was  raging, 
and  someone  arose  to  close  the  window  and  shut  out  the  glare  of 
the  lightning.  She  then  spoke  her  last  word,  saying,  “Do  not 
close  the  window,  I  like  the  storm;  it  is  beautiful.”  She  was  buried 
beside  her  mother  in  the  chapel  graveyard,  where  the  mounds, 
covered  with  myrtle,  were  now  becoming  numerous.  Pier  two 
brothers  survived  her.  Benjamin  married  Venetia  Reynolds,  a 
granddaughter  of  Jacob  Seig.  Oakland,  the  younger,  married 
Anna,  daughter  of  Hugh  Letson,  of  Kenton,  Ohio.  He  died  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1877,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Piatt’s  charitable  and  generous 
nature  prompted  her  to  extend  to  strangers  the  kindness  and  pro¬ 
tecting  care  which  she  bestowed  in  earlier  years  upon  the  helpless 
of  her  own  kindred..  The  first  child  adopted  by  her  was  a  bright 
little  girl  named  Ellen  Kenneally,  who  proved  grateful,  and  married 
a  worthy  young  man  of  her  own  nationality,  Mr.  John  Marsh,  who 
was  employed  by  Judge  Piatt  at  Mac-o-cheek  for  some  time,  but 
afterward  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  purchased  a  foundry;  was 
successful  in  business  and  became  wealthy.  1  he  second  person 
who  was  received  into  the  family  circle  was  Catherine  McManus,  the 
daughter  of  a  widow.  *  *  * 

The  next  children  who  claimed  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Piatt 
were  Sarah  and  Adeline  Sullivan,  whose  father  was  dead,  and 
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whose  mother,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  McManus,  had  become  insane. 
1  hese  young  girls  remained  at  Mac-o-cheek  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  provide  for  themselves.  Then  they  learned  the  trade 
of  vest-making.  1  he  elder  sister,  Sarah,  afterwards  entered  a 
religious  order  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  During  the  Civil  War  she 
accompanied  the  Sisters  of  Charity  to  the  field  of  Shiloh,  and  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  life  of  a  grandson  of  her  benefactors, 
General  Benjamin  P.  Runkle,  a  brave  young  officer,  who  was 
terribly  wounded  and  left  on  the  battle  ground  with  those  who  were 
considered  past  aid.  The  second  sister,  Adeline,  returned  to  Mac-o- 
cheek  during  the  last  illness  of  Judge  Piatt,  and  nursed  him  faith¬ 
fully  and  tenderly  to  the  end.  She  is  now  (1887)  supporting 
herself  by  her  needle  in  a  prominent  establishment  in  Cincinnati. 

To  these  children  Judge  and  Mrs.  Piatt  were  devoted  foster- 
parents.  T  hree  only  are  now  living  to  bear  testimony  to  that 
world-wide  benevolence  and  charity  which  prompts  them  to  open 
their  arms  to  every  sufferer,  but  especially  to  the  young  and  helpless. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Frances  Dunn  had  left  Judge  Piatt  with 
one  sister  only — Mrs.  Philip  Grandin,  whose  resemblance  to  him 
was  very  marked.  In  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  she  lived  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  but  Mr.  Grandin  afterward  purchased  an  elegant  country 
seat  near  the  city,  to  which  he  devoted  much  time  and  taste 
and  labor  in  handsome  improvements.  I  he  outlook  from  this 
mansion  was  so  extensive  that  the  place  was  called  “Grand  View,” 
a  name  which  it  justly  merited.  Plere  Mrs.  Grandin  presided  with 
grace  and  gentle  dignity,  the  lovely  mother  of  ten  children,  six  of 
whom  lived  to  maturity.  Three  died  in  infancy,  and  one  son, 
Philip  Augustus,  was  an  invalid  for  several  years,  dying  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  To  this  son  the  mother’s  devotion  is  well  remembered. 
She  never  seemed  to  forget  for  a  moment,  and  the  untiring  care 
and  watchful  tenderness  which  she  bestowed  upon  him,  and  indeed 
upon  everyone  around  her,  must  ever  be  a  sweet  remembrance  to 
her  family.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  her  beauty 
was  transmitted  to  her  children.  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  married 
Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr.  The  next  sister,  Hannah,  became  the 
wife  of  Samuel  R.  Bates,  of  Boston.  John  P.  married  Mary  Read¬ 
ing.  Lucy  married  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Goodman,  William  L.  married 
Ang'eline  Halderman,  daughter  of  Jefferson  Handerman  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  youngest  daughter,  Susan,  married  Dr.  Joshua  L. 
Woodward.  All  of  the  above  are  still  living  (1887),  with  the 
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exception  of  John  P.  Mrs.  Grandin  survived  her  husband  twenty- 
six  years,  and  died  October  10,  1884. 

In  September,  1854,  Mrs.  Michael  Shoemaker  died  at  her 
home  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Her  death 
was  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  then  very  prevalent  in  the  Western 
states.  In  personal  appearance  and  loveliness  of  character  and 
refinement  of  taste,  she  closely  resembled  her  mother,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  she  also  inherited  from  her  a  delicacy  of  constitution  which 
rendered  her  powerless  to  resist  disease.  She  was  very  accom¬ 
plished,  executing  the  most  difficult  instrumental  music  upon  the 
piano  with  rare  taste  and  brilliancy.  Although  fond  of  study,  she 
was  not  neglectful  of  household  duties,  in  which  she  was  most  exact, 
having  a  thoughtful  and  gentle  care  for  each  one,  and  observing 
a  method  in  her  charities  as  well  as  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  the 
social  requirements  of  her  station.  As  her  mother’s  life  had  been 
brief  but  happy,  so  was  her’s,  clouded  by  but  one  sorrow,  the  loss 
of  her  lovely  child  before  he  had  completed  his  first  year.  In  her 
illness  she  was  so  uncomplaining  that  no  one  realized  the  dreadful 
moment  so  near  at  hand.  Peacefully  and  painlessly  she  slept  and 
died,  so  quietly  that  those  around  her  thought  she  must  wake  again, 
but  her  waking  was  with  the  Father,  which  was  the  last  word  upon 
her  lips  which  had  never  uttered  an  unkind  or  ungentle  word,  or 
had  been  silent  when  the  sorrowing  needed  consolation.  Caroline 
was  with  her  when  she  died,  and  was  herself  but  recently  con¬ 
valescent  from  an  attack  of  the  same  fever,  which  had  nearly 
proved  fatal.  Two  years  later  she  became  the  wife  of  1  homas 
Courtney  Jenkins,  Jr.,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore. 

Following  immediately  upon  this  event,  Martha,  widow  of 
Judge  Read,  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  Judge  Piatt,  married 
General  James  T.  Worthington,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adena,  the 
well-known  historic  home  of  her  husband,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
General  Worthington  was  the  son  of  the  late  Governor  Thomas 
Worthington,  who  came  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  the  year  17  78. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mathews  has  given  so  interesting  and  excellent  a 
description  of  the  mansion  at  Adena  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for 
November,  1881,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it  here. 

“Thomas  Worthington,  on  coming  to  Ohio,  was  possessed  of 
considerably  more  of  the  world’s  goods  than  most  of  the  pioneers 
enjoyed,  and  coming  from  a  home  of  old-style  luxury,  he  naturally 
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desired  to  form  one  in  the  West  which  would  supply  some  of  the 
elegance  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life,  and  one  in  which  he 
could  comfortably  entertain  his  friends.  Accordingly  he  took  great 
pains  to  select  a  picturesque  location  upon  the  great  tract  of  land 
which  he  bought,  and  employed  that  famous  architect,  the  elder 
Latrobe  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  design  his  dwelling  place.  The 
work  was  done  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plans  furnished,  and 
mostly  by  workmen  who  were  sent  West  by  him.  The  edifice 
rose  slowly,  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  secure  thoroughness 
and  insure  durability.  The  heavy  stones  quarried  in  the  vicinity, 
were  carefully  laid  by  experienced  masons  in  walls  two  feet  thick, 
and  all  of  the  wood-work  was  massive  and  strong,  but  simple.  The 
nails  and  brass  work  were  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  glass 
from  Pittsburgh  at  a  great  cost.  1  he  marble  for  mantels  was 
packed  on  horses  across  the  mountains  from  the  Quaker  City  at  an 
expense  of  seven  dollars  for  every  hundredweight.  1  he  cost  of 
the  house  was,  for  the  time,  enormous,  twice  what  it  would  have 
been  a  score  of  years  later,  but  when  completed  it  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  luxury  to  the  back-woodsman — a  palace  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  People  flocked  to  Adena  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even 
from  Kentucky,  to  gaze  upon  the  massive  walls  of  the  two-story 
mansion.  The  novelties  of  papered  walls,  the  large  panes  of  glass, 
curtains  and  marble  mantelpieces,  we  are  told,  seemed  to  especially 
attract  attention  and  admiration.  T  he  house  was  seldom  without 
visitors.  During  the  earlier  years  of  their  occupancy,  the  Worth¬ 
ingtons  entertained  hosts  of  people,  many  of  them  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  time,  who  came  to  consult  with  their  host  upon 
grave  public  questions,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the 
finest  house  in  the  West.  Aaron  Burr  was  at  Adena  not  long 
before  the  dark  close  of  his  brilliant,  audacious  schemes.  John 
Polk,  James  Monroe,  Henry  Clay,  Lewis  Case,  William  Plenry 
Harrison,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Thomas  Corwin  were  among  those 
whose  footsteps  have  echoed  in  the  old-fashioned  hall,  or  upon  the 
stone-floored  veranda.  And  to  this  list  may  be  added  Paul  Cuffey, 
the  celebrated  preacher,  Judge  Bibb,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Poletica, 
the  Russian  diplomat,  General  Macomb,  commander  of  the  army 
under  Monroe,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Thomas  A.  King,  Governor  of 
New  York,  Thomas  Ewing,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  James  Brown,  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  and  afterward  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  a  host 
of  lesser  lights  among  the  statesmen  of  a  past  generation.  Early  in 
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the  history  of  the  state,  when  the  line  of  Indian  battle  had  scarcely 
swept  Westward  beyond  the  Miamis  and  the  Whitewater,  and 
when  the  settlements  along  the  Sciota  were  still  startled  by  the  rumor 
of  danger,  there  was  a  gathering  of  braves  of  different  tribes  at 
Greenville,  under  1  ecumseh  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet.  i  he 
Governor  dispatched  Thomas  Worthington  and  Duncan  MacArthur 
to  ascertain  the  object  of  such  an  assemblage.  The  Commissioners 
were  entirely  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Tecumseh  and  his  pro¬ 
testations  of  pacific  intentions  toward  the  United  States,  but  there 
was  a  deep-seated  and  wide-spread  feeling  among  the  whites  that 
the  Indians  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  scattered 
settlements  and  making  a  general  massacre,  fecumseh,  Blue  jacket, 
Tehere  (the  Crane),  and  a  chief  called  “Panther”  were  induced  by 
Worthington  and  MacArthur  to  accompany  them  to  Chillicothe  to 
more  effectually  allay  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  people. 
1  ecumseh  made  a  speech  which  gave  the  settlement  perfect  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety,  and  won  for  him  many  warm  friends  and  admirers. 
H  e  was  the  guest  for  a  fortnight  of  Mr.  Worthington,  and  on  depart¬ 
ing  left  his  tomahawk  as  a  souvenir.  It  is  still  treasured  among  the 
articles  of  historic  bric-a-brac  at  West  Liberty. 

Governor  Worthington  died  early — at  fifty-four,  but  his  son, 
James,  reached  a  venerable  age,  being  seventy-five  years  old  when 
he  died.  One  who  knew  him  well  said,  “I  never  met  a  harder 
student,  or  a  more  thoughtful,  intellectual  man.  1  he  store  of  in¬ 
formation  he  collected,  and  the  manner  in  which,  aided  by  a 
powerful  memory,  he  used  his  knowledge,  made  him  not  only  a 
most  interesting  companion,  but  a  valued  correspondent.  His 
handsome  head  and  face,  with  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  manner, 
rendered  him  a  most  fascinating  man,  while  his  genial  kindly  nature 
made  him  a  most  lovable  one.  He  was  one  of  the  truest  Demo¬ 
crats  I  have  ever  met.  He  knew  no  caste  and  no  social  usage  that 
kept  him  from  recognizing  genuine  manhood  and  true  worth 
wherever  found.  I  have  never  known  a  man  so  fond  of  flowers 
and  their  culture,  save  one.  His  garden  was  a  delight,  and  the 
lovely  roses  that  he  would  lay  upon  the  table  as  a  morning  offering 
to  his  guest,  are  sweet  and  fresh  in  my  memory  yet.  -i'  *  * 

Sixty  years  of  wedded  life  dawned  upon  Judge  Piatt  and  his 
wife  with  the  year  1860.  Both  at  that  time  were  in  comparatively 
good  health,  considering  their  advanced  age,  the  former  having  at¬ 
tained  his  eighty-first  and  the  latter  her  eightieth  year.  Judge  Piatt 
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still  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  particularly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  1  here  was  nothing  sectional  in  this  feeling. 
It  was  the  manifestation  of  a  pure  and  earnest  patriotism.  Writing 
of  him,  Judge  Warden  says: 

“When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Judge  Piatt  sent  eight  of  his 

sons,  grandsons  and  nephews  to  the  ranks  of  our  armies,  and  so 

deeply  was  he  filled  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  that  when,  during  the 

summer  of  1862  he  was  thought  to  be  dying,  a  relative  suggested 

telegraphing  for  his  sons,  Donn  and  Abram,  the  old  man  found 

voice  to  say,  ‘No,  leave  them  where  they  are,  I  do  not  want  to 

see  them  away  from  their  duty.’  His  time  was  taken  up  in  watch- 

* 

ing  the  movements  of  our  enemies,  and  long  before  the  attacks  upon 
Forts  Donelson  and  Flenry,  he  traced  upon  his  maps  the  course  our 
forces  would  take,  and  which  was  subsequently  taken  to  accomplish 
those  victories.” 

During  the  first  year  of  the  conflict,  Mrs.  Abram  Piatt,  whose 
health  had  been  gradually  declining,  died.  By  her  untimely  death 
six  sons  and  one  daughter  were  left  motherless.  Not  long  after  this 
sad  event  Abram  entered  the  service.  Leaving  the  younger  portion 
of  his  family  in  the  care  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  raised  a  regi¬ 
ment  at  his  own  expense,  of  which  he  was  made  Colonel,  joined 
a  regiment  in  Virginia,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  before  the 
termination  of  the  war.  His  brother,  Donn,  ranked  as  Colonel  on 
the  staff  of  General  Robert  C.  Schenck.  It  was  a  mournful  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  wife  of  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  also  died  during  these 
troublous  times.  Rarely  has  fate  brought  together  the  sympathy  of 
intellectual  tastes  and  literary  culture  that  were  united  in  this  mar¬ 
riage.  Mrs.  Piatt’s  letters,  both  published  and  unpublished  bear 
testimony  not  only  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  but  to  its  power, 
originality  and  versatility.  She  combined  with  unusual  personal 
attractions  a  remarkable  grace  and  fascination  of  manner,  being 
also  a  charming  vocalist  and  most  accomplished  musician.  She  left 
no  children,  having  lost  her  only  son,  Mac-o-cheek,  an  intelligent 
and  endearing  child,  at  an  early  age.  A  few  years  later,  Colonel 
Donn  Piatt  married  Ella  Birby,  a  sister  of  his  former  wife,  and  now 
lives  (1887)  at  his  beautiful  home  built  a  mile  distant  from  the  old 
homestead,  near  which  is  the  handsome  residence  of  his  brother, 
Abram.  The  latter,  after  retiring  from  the  service,  married  Eleanor 
W.  Watts,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  Watts  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  and  niece  of  General  James  T.  Worthington  of  Aclena. 
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General  Thomas  Kilby  Smith  also  commanded  a  division 
during  the  war,  and  was  breveted  major-general  before  its  close. 

Some  time  after  the  marriage  of  Abram  the  family  suffered  a 
terrible  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  Wykoff,  who 
in  every  way  gave  great  promise  for  the  future.  He  was  fond  of 
athletic  sports,  and  had  arrang  ed  in  an  upper  room  a  gymnasium, 
where  he  frequently  amused  himself  on  the  bars  and  ropes.  His 
sister’s  birthday  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  wished  to  surprise  her 
by  achieving  some  difficult  feat.  He  was  practicing  for  this  occasion 
alone,  and  accidentally  slipped,  so  as  to  lose  his  footing,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  caught  by  a  rope  which  tightened  and  suffocated 
him.  It  would  be  impossible  and  indeed  too  painful  to  describe 
the  grief  caused  by  this  accident.  Time,  of  course,  has  softened,  but 
can  never  efface  the  sorrow  and  regret  occasioned  by  the  untimely 
death  of  this  brave,  bright  boy. 

In  his  eighty-second  year  Judge  Piatt  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  and  was  so  ill  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  his  fine  constitution  and  the  skillful  and  faithful 
ministrations  of  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Leonard,  of  West  Liberty,  carried 
him  safely  through  this  frequently  fatal  disease.  Mrs.  Piatt  at  this 
time  gave  evidence  of  declining  strength.  Both  were  feeble,  but 
Judge  Piatt  was  not  again  seriously  ill  until  1863,  when  from  that 
thinness  and  poverty  of  blood  consequent  upon  extreme  age,  a 
carbuncle  developed  which  caused  his  death  on  April  28,  1863, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

From  “Cincinnati,  Past  and  Present,”  we  copy  the  following 
just  and  grateful  tribute  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Robert  B.  Warden: 

“The  writer,  while  a  law  student,  passed  his  years  of  study  in 
the  household  of  Judge  Piatt,  and  can  say  without  exaggeration 
that  a  more  beautiful  character  was  never  exemplified.  Sweet, 
unassuming,  uniform  in  kindness,  he  seemed  our  beau  ideal  of  a 
gentleman,  while  his  quaint,  humorous  remarks  reminded  one  of 
some  of  Addison’s  and  Irving’s  sketches.  'v  *  * 

“A  venerable  frame — venerable  to  the  vision  of  both  body 
and  mind — has  left  the  scene  of  earthly  joys  and  sorrows.  Never 
have  we  seen  a  head  and  face  which  seemed  to  us  more  resonant 
than  the  head  and  face  of  this  departed  worthy.  Amiable  too,  as 
well  as  admirable.  Judge  Piatt  will  be  long  and  sweetly  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  many  who,  like  the  writer  of  this  notice,  broke  biead 
and  had  conversation  with  him  at  his  picturesque  home  at  Mac-o- 
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cheek.  A  man  of  action,  he  was  mild  and  moderate  in  manner; 
a  man  of  meditation;  he  was  daily  active  in  a  round  of  carefully- 
performed,  well-executed  duties.  Circumstances  hid  the  luster  of 
his  character  from  the  general  public.  Had  the  unostentatious, 
hosiptable  farmer  kept  his  place  in  the  profession  which  at  first 
engaged  his  talents,  and  had  the  lawyer  become  the  statesman,  we 
would  now  be  writing  of  a  senator,  illustrious  for  wisdom,  eloquence 
and  virtue.  As  it  was,  he  chose  the  private  walks  of  life.  In  lieu 
of  Machiavelli’s  Prince,  he  studied  Franklin’s  maxims,  though  you 
could  often  see  through  his  simple  manner,  gleams  of  culture  and 
of  genius  which  brightened  the  shadows  of  a  long,  useful  and  most 
admirable  life.”  *  *  * 

Near  his  loved  home,  among  familiar  flowers, 

(Whose  memories  mingle  fragrant  breath  with  ours). 

Sleeps  a  gray  father  of  the  mighty  West; 

His  hands  and  nature’s  plea  for  folded  rest; 

For,  through  long  years  and  manhood’s  noble  strife 
Whitened  his  head  above  his  golden  life, 

Fie  passed  as  one  who  from  his  harvest  goes, 

Attended  by  the  sun,  to  his  repose — 

Gracious  and  good.  Behold  his  simple  fame; 

Fie  lies  asleep  beneath  his  honored  name. 

JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

Here  beneath  this  eloquent  tribute  it  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  recall  the  strong  friendship  which  existed  between 
Judge  Piatt  and  the  young  poet.  It  was  the  honest  sympathy  of 
kindred  souls,  something  beyond  mere  relationship.  Someone 
writing  recently  of  Mrs.  John  J.  Piatt,  justly  as  well  known  in  the 
poetical  world  as  her  husband,  says:  ‘‘In  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  Brownings,  the  perilous  experiment  of  two  poets  has  been 
successful.” 

During  the  year  succeeding  Judge  Piatt’s  death,  Thomas  C. 
Jenkins,  Jr.,  after  a  lingering  illness,  died  of  consumption  at  the 
“Wilderness,”  his  home  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  having  only 
attained  his  thirtieth  year.  Young,  handsome,  honorable  and 
talented,  he  met  his  death  with  the  faith  and  courage  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  the  words  anime  et  fide 
could  have  justly  been  engraved  upon  his  tomb. 
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Mrs.  Piatt  survived  her  husband  three  years,  and  died  April 
28,  1866,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year.  Pier  death  was  due,  not  to 
disease,  but  to  gradual  and  natural  decline  of  vital  power  incident 
to  her  extreme  age. 

Thus,  after  a  long  life  of  gentle  goodness  and  holy  charity, 
passed  away  one  of  the  pioneer  mothers  of  the  West.  1  he  record 
of  her  noble  works  was  made  above,  and  is  still  kept  within  the 
hearts  of  many  whom  she  had  strengthened,  purified  and  consoled. 
To  those  who  knew  her  best  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  she 
seemed  divested  to  all  selfish  feelings,  and  lived  only  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  others.  She  retained  through  all  the  infirmities  and  weak¬ 
ness  of  age  the  patient  cheerfulness,  the  thoughtful  devotion  to 
those  around  her,  and  that  charity  for  all  which  make  her  memory 
a  sacred  thing  to  be  cherished  through  our  tears.” 

Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Thomas  Kilby  Smith  of  Torresdale,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Caroline,  now  Mrs.  John  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  are  the 
survivors  of  the  little  group  of  granddaughters  who  clustered  at  her 
knee  and  learned  from  her  lips  those  precious  teachings  of  which 
her  whole  life  and  that  of  her  husband  were  a  noble  example. 

“They  were  in  character  so  rare, 

So  near  perfection  in  all  goodly  things, 

That  words  are  feeble  to  express  our  love, 

And  half  remains  untold.” 

THE  END. 

ELIZABETH  AND  CAROLINE. 


Pierre  Piatt 
John  Piatt 
Jacob  Piatt 

BENJAMIN  McCULLOUGH  PIATT  (whose  memorial  sketch 
we  have  just  read)  and  Elizabeth  Barnett,  his  wife,  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  ten  children.  Mr.  Piatt  was  born  December  26,  1779,  at 
Bloomsbury,  New  Jersej',  and  died  April  28,  1863,  at  Mac-o-cheek, 
Ohio.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Jacob  Piatt,  above,  and  was 
married  September  21,  1799,  to  Elizabeth  Barnett,  who  was  born 
October  2,  1780,  and  died  April  28,  1866;  their  children  were: 
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(I)  Jacob  Wykoff,  (2)  William  B.,  died  young,  (3)  Hannah 
Isabel,  (4)  John  H.,  died  young,  (5)  Arabella  Saunders,  (6) 
Benjamin  McCullough,  Jr.,  (7)  Sarah  Frances,  (8)  Martha  Ann, 
(9)  Donn,  (10)  Abram  Saunders,  and  in  order  to  aid  our  readers 
in  tracing  their  ancestry,  the  author  believes  the  above  useful  plan 
of  descent  will  prove  of  value. 

JACOB  WYKOFF  PIATT  (eldest  son  of  Benjamin 
McCullough  Piatt,  above)  was  born  March  29,  1801,  in  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  and  died  at  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  May  29,  185  7. 
Fie  was  married  three  times,  (1)  September  2  7,  1826  at  Ferro- 
Mont,  Philadelphia,  to  Caroline  Canfield,  who  was  born  October 
3,  1805,  and  died  February  6,  1830.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
David  S.  Canfield,  and  niece  of  the  Plonorable  Mahlon  Dickerson, 
both  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Piatt  took  for  his  second  wife,  in  1832, 
Harriet  Lanman — born  January  22,  1804,  and  died  December  31, 
1855.  (She  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  James  and  Maria  Lanman  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut),  from  whom  he  was  later  divorced.  A.s 
Mr.  Piatt  was  not  in  a  financial  position  to  provide  the  luxuries 
demanded  by  his  wife,  she  returned  to  her  former  home,  and  a 
legal  separation  followed.  They  had  one  child,  John  FI.,  named 
for  his  uncle. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Piatt  again  ventured  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony 
and  joined  hands  and  hearts  with  Martha  Eugenia  de  Valcourt, 
who,  according  to  her  grandson,  Eugene  Carroll,  was  a  daughter  of 
Alexandre  de  Valcourt,  the  only  son  of  Sieur  Jean  Baptiste  Bernard 
de  Valcourt,  a  picture  of  whose  wife,  Madame  de  Valcourt,  nee 
Provost,  was  presented  to  the  author  by  her  great,  great  grandson, 
Eugene  Carroll.  “Madame  de  Valcourt  was  the  wife  of  Sieur  Jean 
Baptiste  Bernard  de  Valcourt,  ennobled  in  1771  by  Louis  XV,  who 
conferred  on  him  and  his  descendants,  the  Degree  of  Chevalier, 
“For  good  conduct,  intelligence,  sense  of  justice  and  activity”  as 
a  solicitor  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  Paris,  the  following  being 
a  copy  of  the  Certificate  of  Nobility: 

“And  it  is  to  his  experience,  the  fruit  of  the  most 
assiduous  labor  during  thirty-three  years;  that  he  owes  the 
confidence  of  Our  Treasurer  General  in  their  important  calcu¬ 
lations,  that  require  the  greatest  care  and  wisdom. 

“We  are  also  informed  that  he  has  served  with  the 
same  distinction,  for  twenty  years,  in  .the  Department  of 
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Bridges  and  Embankments,  and  in  the  Royal  Treasury,  so 
that  the  continued  good  conduct  of  said  Sieur  de  Valcourt, 
his  intelligence,  etc.,  have  excited  our  good  will.” 

THE  ENNOBLING  OF  SIEUR  de  VALCOURT, 
SOLICITOR  IN  OUR  CHAMBER  OF  ACCOUNTS 

(COAT  OF  ARMS) 

Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  to 
those  present  and  to  come,  greeting. 

Experience  has  taught  us,  that  marks  of  honor,  dispensed 
with  justice,  were  the  most  powerful  motive  to  incite  emulation 
in  different  stations.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  we  are  frequently 
moved  to  confer  nobility  upon  those  of  our  subjects  who  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  by  talents  and  services,  and  this  distinction, 
it  has  seemed  to  us,  has  been  particularly  merited  by  our  dear  and 
well  beloved,  Sire  Jean  Baptiste  Bernard  de  Valcourt,  Solicitor  in 
our  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  Paris. 

Formed  from  his  most  tender  youth  by  the  good  example  and 
wise  cousels  of  a  father,  who,  for  forty  years  distinguished  himself 
in  this  same  office  by  his  probity,  his  application  and  his  knowledge, 
the  said  Sire  de  Valcourt  soon  conciliated  the  esteem  and  good  will 
of  the  Magistrates  of  our  said  Chamber  of  Accounts,  and  it  is  to 
his  experience,  the  fruit  of  the  most  assiduous  labor  during  thirty- 
three  years,  that  he  owes  the  confidence  of  our  Treasurer  General 
in  their  important  calculations,  that  require  the  greatest  care  and 
wisdom. 

We  are  also  informed  that  he  has  served  with  the  same 
distinction,  for  twenty  years,  in  the  Department  of  Bridges  and 
Embankments,  and  in  the  Royal  Treasury,  so  that  the  continued 
good  conduct  of  said  Sire  de  Valcourt,  his  intelligence,  his  sense  of 
justice  and  activity,  have  excited  our  good  will,  we,  have  profited 
by  his  labors  and  the  proofs  of  disinteredness  he  has  given  us  in  the 
great  number  of  affairs  relative  to  the  administration  of  our  finances, 
we  are  moved  to  give  him  an  authentic  mark  of  our  satisfaction, 
which  shall  pass  to  his  descendants  and  encourage  them  to  imitate 
him. 

These  causes  and  other  considerations  moving  us,  by  our 
special  grace,  full  power  and  royal  authoiity,  we  have  cnnobied, 
and  by  these  presents  signed  with  our  hand,  the  said  Sire  Jean 
Baptiste  Bernard  de  Valcourt,  his  children  and  posterity,  male  and 
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female,  born  and  to  be  born  in  legitimate  marriage,  of  the  title 
and  quality  of  nobles,  we  have  decorated  and  will  decorate,  willing 
that  in  the  future  they  be  so  considered  and  esteemed  in  all  their 
acts,  rights  and  properties  by  a  judgment  which  calls  and  qualifies 
them  as  Squires  and  elevates  them  to  the  degree  of  Chevaliers,  to 
hold  and  possess  all  fiefs  and  estates,  of  whatever  title  and  quality 
they  be,  and  enjoy  all  the  honors,  prerogatives,  pre-eminences, 
privileges,  franchises,  liberties,  exemptions  and  immunities  enjoyed 
by  the  other  Nobles  of  our  Kingdom,  and  those  wrho  are  issue  of 
ancient  and  noble  race — permitting  said  Jean  Baptiste  Bernard  de 
Valcourt  and  his  posterity  to  have  a  coat  of  arms  stamped,  which 
shall  be  regulated  by  Sire  d’Hasem,  Judge  of  the  Arms  of  France; 
and  that  they  be  painted  and  figured  in  these  present  letters,  to 
which  said  act  of  regulation  be  attached,  under  the  countersign  of 
Our  Chancellor,  with  power  to  have  them  painted,  signed  or  in¬ 
scribed  in  their  houses,  on  their  lands  and  holdings,  as  it  may  seem 
good  to  them,  without,  by  reason  of  this  ennobling,  being  obliged 
to  pay  to  our  successors  any  money  in  indemnity,  as  we  have  dis¬ 
charged,  and  will  discharge  any  expense  to  which  they  may  be 
put;  charging  them  to  live  nobly,  and  to  be  guilty  of  no  act 
derogatory  to  their  nobility;  ordering  that  they  by  inscribed  in  the 
catalogue  of  our  Nobles,  who  shall  be  called  into  our  Councils,  and 
sent  to  their  Bocage  (?)  and  elections  of  our  Kingdom,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  degree  of  Our  Council  of  22d  March,  1766,  given 
in  charge  to  our  friends  and  faithful  Councillors — the  men  holding 
our  Court  of  Parliament  in  Paris,  at  these  presents — they  having 
registered  the  contents — and  cause  them  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
by  said  Sire  de  Valcourt,  his  children  and  posterity,  born  and  to 
be  born  in  legitimate  marriage,  fully,  peacefully  and  perpetually — 
stopping  and  causing  to  stop  all  troubles  and  obstacles,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  edicts,  declarations,  decrees,  ordinances,  regulations 
and  letters  to  the  contrary,  and  to  the  derogatories  of  derogators 
"for  these  presents,  we  have  derogated  and  derogate  for  these 
presents,  for  this  reason  only,  and  without  being  drawn  into  a 
precedent,  because  such  is  our  good  pleasure;  and  finally,  that 
this  shall  be  a  strong  and  stable  thing  forever,  we  have  caused  our 
(seal)  to  be  put  to  these  present  words. 

Given  at  Compeigne  in  the  month  of  August  and  the  year  of 
Grace,  1  775,  and  of  our  reign  the  5  7th. 

(Signed)  LOUIS  XV. 
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Mrs.  Piatt  was  born  in.  Balitmore  at  a  period  when  its  Southern 
society  was  noted  for  its  gaiety,  but  much  of  her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  the  beautiful  Teche  country  of  Louisiana.  The  French 
society  of  that  Southern  territory  was  a  powerful  magnet  for  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  France  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  *  * 

After  her  marriage  with  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt,  of  the  famous 
Ohio  family,  Mrs.  Piatt  made  her  home  in  Cincinnati.  Her  sum¬ 
mers  were  spent  at  Federal  Hall,  the  old  Piatt  homestead  in  Boone 
County,  Kentucky.  Her  heart  was  loyal  to  the  North,  and  she 
had  many  thrilling  adventures  in  Kentucky  during  the  Civil  War. 
One  of  the  memorable  occasions  was  when  she  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  singing  of  “  The  Star  Spangled  Banner’’  over  the  grave 
of  a  Piatt  who  had  fought  with  Washington  in  the  Revolution;  an 
act  that  was  considered  audacious  in  a  Southern  state. 

Mrs.  Piatt  survived  her  husband  for  over  forty  years,  her  last 
days  being  spent  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Carroll 
of  Clifton,  Ohio.  Tier  death  occurred  December  5th,  1903,  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  She  left  to  her  descendants  many  precious  family 
heirlooms,  one  of  which  was  a  patent  of  nobility,  previously  referred 
to  in  these  pages,  with  the  signature  of  Louis  XV,  who  decreed  that 
the  title  of  the  de  Valcourt  family  should  be  perpetual.  Another 
document,  treasured  with  religious  care,  bears  the  signature  of 
George  Washington,  old  silver,  rare  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture, 
and  a  quantity  of  fine  china  among  the  interesting  relics  of  former 
generations.  In  spite  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Piatt  was  a  good  conversa¬ 
tionalist,  and  wrote  a  legible  hand.  She  took  a  lively  interest  in 
current  events,  and  was  well  informed  about  them.  Her  memory 
was  excellent,  and  those  who  remember  her  personality  (1887) 
say  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  stately  dame  relate  a  clear  impression 
of  Charles  Carroll,  who  adds  “of  Carrollton’’  to  his  signature  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  as  to  his  identity  in  the  minds  of  King  George  and  his 
representatives.  As  a  girl,  Mrs.  Piatt  sat  near  Carroll  in  the  solemn 
old  cathedral  at  Baltimore,  and  she  recalled  that  he  wore  a  long 
blue  coat  and  made  his  genuflexions  with  great  devoutness. 

Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  received  a  liberal  education  as  such  matters 
were  measured  at  that  time  in  the  West.  He  studied  law  and  began 
his  practice  at  Cincinnati.  As  a  lawyer  he  was  able  and  aggressive, 
his  clients  never  losing  anything  by  reason  of  his  lack  of  zeal  and 
industry,  and  as  a  speaker  he  was  fluent,  forcible  and  witty.  He 
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was  the  embodiment  of  industry,  pursuing  his  practice  and  his  other 
business  in  an  indefatigable  manner,  which  necessarily  brought  suc¬ 
cess  and  prosperity  in  the  accumulation  of  property.  As  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  he  was  particularly  popular  with  his  Irish  fellow 
citizens.  His  sharp  style  of  trying  a  case,  his  fluent  tongue  and  his 
biting  sarcasm  had  an  especial  charm  for  the  impulsive  people  of 
that  nationality.  This  particular  following,  added  to  his  ability  as 
a  speaker,  gave  Mr.  Piatt  considerable  influence  in  the  politics  of 
the  state.  Pie  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  fighting  for  his  party  with 
the  same  zeal  that  he  displayed  in  behalf  of  his  clients.  This  peculiar 
intensity  of  purpose  and  action  he  carried  into  religious  matters. 
He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  for  years  fought  the  battles  of 
that  church,  when  to  do  so  was  to  incur  obloquy.  *  *  * 

A  pen  picture  of  the  late  Judge  Dickson,  in  1 885,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  well  describes  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati: 

“Thirty  years  ago,  then  a  very  young  man,  I  was  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  police  court,  and  in  connection  with  my  official 
duties,  I  often  had  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  council.  I  he  figure 
that  arises  before  me,  as  I  recall  those  meetings,  is  that  of  a  rather 
tall,  slim,  erect  man,  high  forehead,  long  gray  hair,  perfectly  rect¬ 
angular  features,  handsome  mouth,  chin  and  nose,  with  an  alert, 
keen  penetrating  eye,  with  a  twinkle  in  it  when  lit  up  by  sarcasm, 
altogether  an  imposing,  dignified  figure — Wykoff  Piatt.  1  here  he 
stood  with  unquailing  courage,  the  center  of  the  body,  his  extended 
arm  with  index  finger  upon  his  victim,  whom  his  clear,  ringing 
military  voice  was  as  cutting  as  with  a  Damascus  blade;  that  victim 
was  always  some  fraud.  His  field  was  the  dissection  of  approp¬ 
riation  bills.  Nothing  here  was  too  small  for  his  attention,  nor 
did  the  larger  steals  intimidate  him;  yet  his  service  was  not  so  much 
in  exposing  actual  steals,  as  his  presence  forbade  their  attempt.” 

“Mr.  Piatt  was  for  years  the  victim  of  disease,  and  his  almost 
constant  suffering  had  much  to  do  with  that  irritability  of  temper 
and  harshness  of  expression  which  provoked  enmity.  Whilst  quick 
to  anger,  he  was  equally  ready  to  forgive  and  be  forgiven.  The 
sunny  side  of  his  nature  was  turned  toward  his  family,  in  which  he 
was  a  devoted  son,  a  protecting  brother,  and  a  most  affectionate 
and  tender  husband.” 
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Mr.  Piatt,  by  his  own  exertion,  amassed  what  was  considered 
a  large  fortune  for  that  day.  He  was  remarkably  handsome  in 
face  and  figure  until  sickness  came,  when,  realizing  his  failing  con¬ 
dition,  he  returned  to  his  summer  home,  “Federal  Hall,”  hoping 
that  the  rest  and  relaxation  would  bring  back  health  and  strength. 
It  was  too  late.  Acute  internal  disease,  the  sequal  of  dyspepsia, 
rapidly  developed,  accompanied  by  attacks  of  the  most  intense 
suffering.  Alleviation  was  all  that  was  possible,  and  during  these 
intervals,  Mr.  Piatt  devoted  himself  to  a  preparation  for  death.  *  * 
For  seme  time  prior  to  his  final  illness  his  thoughts  seemed  fixed 
upon  the  future  beyond  the  grave,  and  he  became  almost  entirely 
weaned  from  earthly  affairs.  He  cared  chiefly  for  religious  works, 
and  appeared  to  lose,  in  a  marked  degree,  his  interest  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  literature.  Books  had  always  been  his  great  source  of 
enjoyment,  and  it  wa$  remarked  of  him  that  he  could  not  pass  a 
book-store  or  stall  without  adding  a  volume  to  his  well-selected 
library.  In  this  library  hung  his  father’s  certificate  of  the  “Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,”  of  which  he  once  said  to  his  daughter,  Caroline, 
“That  is  our  patent  of  nobility,”  adding,  “it  is  the  only  one  we 
require.”  A  few  persons  are  still  living  who  can  recall  his  tender¬ 
ness  and  watchfulness  in  the  sick  chamber,  where,  with  a  gentle 
step,  he  ministered  to  them.  d  hey  will  also  remember  that  love  of 
flowers  which  made  his  home  so  attractive.  His  death  was  as 
holy  as  his  life  had  been  honorable  and  useful.  Mr.  Piatt  left  a 
widow,  three  daughters  and  four  sons.  He  was  buried  at  Mac-o- 
cheek,  and  as  his  body  passed  through  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  it 
was  followed  by  the  Benevolent  societies  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
with  the  little  orphans  to  whom  he  had  been  so  faithful  a  friend. 

*  *  *  In  May,  185  7,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Piatt  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  their  son,  Wykoff,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  He 
was  their  first-born,  and  upon  whom  they  could  call  in  any  emer¬ 
gency,  whose  energy,  industry  and  perseverence  were  untiring,  and 
whose  clear  and  reliable  judgment  was  ever  at  the  service  of  his 
family.  He  had  been  an  ardent  and  successful  practitioner  of  the 
law  for  thirty  years,  never  missing  a  term  of  court,  and  was  an 
eloquent  pleader  in  criminal  cases.  He  possessed  the  natural  gift 
of  oratory,  with  a  keen  sense  of  cooler  moments.  Mr.  Piatt  was 
a  public  spirited  man,  and  took  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
city,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leading  spirit.  The  sub-joined  history 
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of  the  origin  of  the  paid  Fire  Department  will  prove  interesting  in 
this  connection. 


PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

“Mrs.  John  Morris,  Baltimore. 

“My  dear  Niece:  You  ask  of  me  a  history  of  the  Paid  hire 
Department,  so  far  as  your  honored  father  had  a  part  in  its  origin, 
and  I  hasten  to  comply  with  your  request. 

“This  admirable  guard  against  a  dread  element,  now  known 
to  all  great  commercial  centers  and  the  entire  civilized  world  over, 
originated  in  Cincinnati  not  many  years  since  (now  1887),  but  long 
enough  ago  in  the  rapidly  shifting  population  of  the  West  to  be 
forgotten  by  many,  and  distorted  in  the  memory  of  the  few. 

“There  was  a  time  in  the  past  of  Cincinnati  when  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  not  only  a  high  duty,  but  a  high  honor,  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  city,  and  then  a  fair  representation  of  the  best  element 
could  be  found  legislating  ably  and  honorably  for  the  interests  of 
the  municipality.  Among  these,  the  most  earnest,  active  and  able, 
appeared  for  many  years  your  father,  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt.  Pie  was 
a  man  of  nervous,  sanguine  temperament,  courageous,  incorruptible 
and  outspoken.  A  Catholic  and  a  Democrat.  Fie  represented  the 
old  Thirteenth  Ward,  then  mainly  populated  by  Irish,  to  whose  kind 
and  impulsive  hearts  he  had  so  endeared  himself  that  he  had  carte 
blanche  to  say  and  do  w'hat  he  pleased,  without  the  least  affecting 
his  popularity.  Among  the  evils  affecting  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
in  common  with  all  cities  of  the  United  States,  was  the  system  of 
volunteer  firemen.  Living,  as  we  did  then,  mainly  in  wooden 
houses,  there  was  no  enemy  so  feared,  and  none  so  fearful  as  fire. 
The  carelessness  of  one  wrould  sweep  out  of  existence  the  property 
of  many,  and  houseless  families  see  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime 
destroyed  in  an  hour.  The  insurance  so  few  could  afford  grew  in 
amount  beyond  the  taxes  assessed  to  sustain  the  Government,  and 
to  these  wrere  added  repairs,  when  the  owner  of  a  homestead  found 
himself  a  tenant  instead  of  a  proprietor. 

“To  guard  against  this  danger,  and  to  fight  the  common  enemy 
when  getting  beyond  control,  the  volunteer  system  of  firemen  was 
organized.  For  awhile  this,  in  common  with  the  city  corporations 
continued  under  the  control  of  the  element  devoted  to  law  and 
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order.  The  best  citizens  felt  it  their  duty  not  only  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  companies,  but  to  the  members  themselves, 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  an  alarm '  to  see  the  old  solid 
citizens  in  their  broadcloth  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles  tugging  at 
the  ropes,  really  being  dragged,  while  appearing  to  drag  the  painted 
and  burnished  absurdity  to  the  fire.  The  engines  were  tubs  on 
wheels  that,  pulled  by  hand,  had  terrible  pumps  that  had  to  be 
worked  by  human  strength,  and  generally  succeeded  in  adding  water 
as  well  as  an  element  of  ruin  to  the  fire  they  failed  to  subdue. 

“These  volunteer  companies  gradually  passed  under  the  control 
of  the  worst  classes  gathered  about  our  town.  The  costly  structures 
built  to  protect  the  engines,  became  club  houses  for  organized  ruf¬ 
fianism.  The  roughs  not  only  oppressed  the  citizens,  but  fought 
among  themselves  when  called  out  to  duty.  Under  the  pretense 
of  purchase  of  uniforms,  paying  for  repairs,  or  the  getting  up  of  a 
new  engine,  subscription  papers  were  circulated  by  the  ‘boys,’  and 
the  people  readily  subscribed,  for  no  property-holder  dare  refuse. 
The  rivalry  between  the  companies  became  so  intense  that  the  fire 
bell  announcing  a  conflagration  was,  as  l  have  said,  a  signal  for 
a  fight,  in  which,  instead  of  attacking  the  fire  they  fought  among 
themselves,  cutting  hose,  breaking  heads,  and  often  tumbling  the 
weaker  company’s  engine  over  in  the  gutter.  I  his  is  not  an 
exaggeration,  as  the  well-known  histories  of  fire  companies  at  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  testify. 

“Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt,  immediately  on  taking  his  seat  in  the 
city  council,  opened  war  on  this  evil.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hand, 
and  jeopardized  his  home  and  property  in  this,  and  so  perilous  was 
it  that  but  one  member  of  the  council  dared  stand  by  him,  and  that 
was  the  able  Timothy  Walker,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
work  on  American  law  was  for  many  years  a  text-book  in  our  col¬ 
leges,  and  rivaled  Kent  in  his  clear,  condensed  treatment  of  our 
statutes  and  common  laws. 

“Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  proposed,  in  an  ordinance,  to  disband 
the  volunteer  companies  and  inaugurate  in  their  place  a  paid  fire 
department,  made  up  of  men  selected  by  a  commission  of  council- 
men,  aided  by  the  mayor.  Your  father,  as  !  have  said,  found  but 
one  member  brave  enough  to  second  his  effort.  Near  all  admitted 
privately  that  such  reform  was  necessary,  but  all  save  two,  Jacob 
Wykoff  Piatt  and  Timothy  Walker,  lacked  the  courage  to  sustain 
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their  convictions.  The  excitement  that  broke  out  among  the  fire¬ 
men  cannot  be  put  into  words.  The  night  the  ordinance  came  up 
for  discussion  the  council  chamber  was  invaded  and  surrounded  by 
roughs,  who  gave  expression  to  their  wrath  in  loud  yells  and  threats, 
and  the  poor  council  listened  in  terror  to  the  uproar  as  they  voted 
down  the  proposed  reform,  and  so  quieted  the  tumult.  Only  Piatt 
and  Walker  stood  bravely  forward,  and  spoke  and  voted  for  the 
obnoxious  measure. 

“  1  he  two  reformers  were  not  to  be  defeated  in  this  way. 
Session  after  session,  for  three  years,  the  ordinance  was  introduced, 
and  as  often  defeated.  Your  father  s  bitter  and  bold  denunciation 
— and  no  man  living  has  such  powers  of  invective  and  sarcasm — 
brought  upon  him  the  concentrated  wrath  of  the  roughs,  and  it 
became  perilous  after  a  time  for  the  honorable  representative  of 
the  old  Thirteenth  to  pass,  at  night,  to  and  from  the  council  chamber. 
The  police  was  then  a  weak  affair,  and  your  father  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  killed  but  for  the  interference  of  his  noble-hearted 
constituents.  The  Irish  of  the  old  Thirteenth  loved  him  as  only 
Irish  are  capable  of  loving  a  leader,  and  they  organized  a  bo  dy- 
guard,  armed  with  the  irresistible  shillalah,  to  protect  their  ‘Daniel 
O’Connell  of  America,’  as  they  called  their  advocate  and 
representative. 

“You  will  probably  never  forget  the  night  when  a  mob  of 
thousands  collected  in  front  of  your  father’s  house,  and  to  your 
sister’s  terror,  proceeded,  amid  horrible  imprecations  and  yells,  to 
burn  the  effigy  of  their  enemy.  A  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a  happy 
one,  and  on  that  trying  occasion  the  nocturnal  guardians  of  the 
peace  fled  to  their  homes,  so  that  they  might  protect  their  own 
firesides,  and  left  the  Irish  volunteers  to  drive  off  the  mob  after  it 
had  perpetrated  the  indignity. 

“This  war,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  many  against  one,  continued 
for  years,  and  would  have  ended  in  defeat  of  the  reform  but  for 
one  fortunate  event.  An  ingenius  mechanic,  by  the  name  of  Latta, 
invented  and  constructed  the  steam  fire-engine.  He  made  it  a 
success  from  the  start.  Encouraged  in  his  work  by  your  father, 
he  at  last  had  the  machine  ready  for  trial,  and  on  Mr.  Piatt’s  motion 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  inspect  and  report  to  the  council. 
The  report  was  favorable,  and  the  next  move  was  to  adopt  the 
invention  and  appoint  a  committee  to  organize  a  company  for  its 
working  and  control.  Jacob  Piatt  was  made  chairman,  and,  if  I 
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remember  correctly,  such  good  citizens  as  Walker,  Fessler  and  Loder 
were  members. 

“  This  little  body  of  reformers  met  to  discuss,  in  some  fear, 
how  best  to  use  the  invention.  They  knew  that  to  put  such  a 
delicate  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  volunteers  was  to  doom  it 
to  destruction.  Besides,  the  poor  committee  received  due  notice 
that  if  this  ‘new-fangled  machine’  put  in  appearance,  it  would  be 
smashed  on  sight.  1  o  the  amazement  of  the  committee,  Piatt  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  paid  fire  company  should  be  organized  and  put  under 
control  of  Miles  Greenwood. 

“Miles  Greenwood,  a  successful  mechanic,  was  at  that  time  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  for  physical  development  had  not  an  ounce 
of  surplus  flesh.  His  frame,  as  his  followers  took  pride  in  saying 
he  was  all  cat-gut  and  steel.  Uneducated  and  untrained,  he  had 
that  force  of  character  born  of  self-confidence  that  made  him  a 
leader  of  men.  All  leaders  of  men  are  of  that  sort.  1  he  less 
thought  the  less  hesitation.  *  * 

“Greenwood  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  volunteers, 
and  while  he  denounced  all  violence,  he  resented  Piatt’s  bitter 
invectives  as  unjust  and  untrue,  and  to  this  enemy  Piatt  proposed 
appealing. 

’Why,’  cried  Kessler,  ‘you  are  putting  us  in  the  hands  of  the 

enemy.’ 

Not  at  all,’  replied  the  chairman.  ’Mr.  Greenwood  is  our 
man  if  we  can  get  him.  If  he  says  he  will  accept  the  place  we  can 
rely  on  his  word,  and  we  will  be  taking  a  power  from  the  roughs 
and  adding  it  to  ourselves.  If  we  can  secure  Greenwood  we  win 
our  vitcory.’ 

“Miles  Greenwod  was  sent  for.  He  was  evidently  startled  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  take  command.  Pie  was  told  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  city  capable  of  making  the  fire  engine  a 
success.  He  did  not  hesitate.  Miles  Greenwod  never  hesitated. 
He  only  stipulated  that  he  should  select  the  members  of  the  fire 
company.  This  was  granted  and  the  company  was  organized. 

“The  first  fire  that  followed  the  organization  was  vividly 
remembered  for  many  years  by  the  old  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  They 
are  nearly  all  gone  now  (1887),  and  their  descendants  also  as  to 
that,  for  Cincinnati  has  so  lost  through  emigration,  and  changed 
through  immigration,  that  nearly  all  traces  of  the  first  settlers  have 
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disappeared.  To  the  blood  of  such,  if  they  ever  wander  back,  it 
is  a  foreign  locality  filled  with,  to  them,  strangers, 

“To  return,  however,  to  that  fire  which  broke  out  on  Sycamore 
Street  above  Fourth.  The  general  alarm  brought  out  all  the  engines 
to  the  fire,  and  among  the  rest  came  the  new  engine  drawn  by 
horses  at  a  gallop,  driven  by  Miles  himself,  and  a  noble  figure  he 
presented.  Fie  had  about  him  the  newly  made  firemen  in  splendid 
uniforms.  He  had,  in  addition,  all  the  men  of  his  great  foundry 
and  work  shop,  and  hurrying  to  the  front  of  this  first  fight,  and 
the  only  one,  came  Jacob  Wycoff  Piatt,  followed  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  bold  Irishmen  from  the  old  Thirteenth.  The  volunteers 
were  prompt  to  a  redemption  of  their  word.  They  attacked  the 

new  fire  company.  The  fight  was  fierce,  bloody  and  brief.  Miles 

/ 

Greenwood  led  the  van.  Flis  tall  form,  red  hat  and  trumpet-toned 
voice  made  him  a  leader  to  follow  and  a  man  to  fear.  The  engage¬ 
ment  lasted  but  twenty  minutes.  A  few  bloody  heads  and  damaged 
countenances,  and  the  tumult  ended  in  the  volunteer  companies 
striving  to  put  the  ‘sham  squirt,’  as  they  called  the  steam  fire  engine, 
out  of  public  favor  through  their  superior  management  and  work. 

“The  error  sung  of  by  Bryant,  that  dies  amid  its  worshipers, 
generally  dies  quite  suddenly,  if  at  all.  Public  wrongs  go  to  pieces 
very  much  like  Holmes’  one-horse  shay — all  at  once.  The  day 
after  the  fire  nearly  all  the  volunteer  companies  were  eager  to 
become  paid  organizations  and  have  steam  fire  engines.  Other 
cities  followed  the  example,  and  soon  over  the  civilized  world,  the 
paid  fire  system  prevailed,  without  memory  of  the  one  brave-hearted 
patriot  who  made  such  improvement  possible.  One  has  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  knowing,  however,  that  in  a  little  while  we  will  all 
be  fo  rgotten. 

“Yours  affectionately, 

“DONN  PIATT. 

“Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio,  Otcober,  1886.” 

Children  of  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt,  our  subject,  by  his  (1)  wife, 
Caroline  Canfield: 

(1)  Juliet  Eyre  Piatt — born  September  11th,  182  7,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio — died  at  Jackson  Michigan,  September  27, 
1854.  She  was  married  in  July,  1850,  to  the  Plonorable 
Michael  Shoemaker,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  who  was 
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born  at  Mohawk, •  N.  Y.,  November  10,  1895.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Juliet,  Mr.  Shoemaker  took  for  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  Wimmer.  There  was  one  child  of 
the  first  marriage,  who  died  young. 

(2)  Caroline  C.  Piatt — born  July  4,  1829,  at  Ferro-Mont, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — died  January  8,  1  9  1  4,  at  Mercy  Hos¬ 
pital,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  She  married  (  1  )  Thomas 
Courtney  Jenkins,  November  13,  1856,  who  died  June 
24,  1864.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Caroline  Augusta  Jenkins,  a  sister  of  Mercy  at  Mt. 

Washington,  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she  died. 

(2)  Michael  Courtney  Jenkins. 

(3)  Thomas  Canfield  Jenkins. 

After  the  death  of  1  homas  Courtney  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Jenkins 
was  married,  April  20th,  1871,  to  Dr.  John  Morris,  who  died  in 
1902.  They  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Dr.  John  Norfolk  Jen¬ 
kins.  We  quote  below  the  newspaper  notice  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Morris’  death:. 

“Mrs.  Morris  died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
after  a  few  days’  illness  of  phneumonia.  Pier  ancestry,  on  her 
mother’s  side,  came  from  an  early  New  Jersey  family.  Her  mother 
having  died  in  early  youfh,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Benjamin  M.  Piatt  of  Mac-o-cheek,  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  and  educated  under  private  instruction,  and  at  Naz¬ 
areth,  Kentucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  lived  sometimes  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  and  at  other  times  on  a  large  farm  in  Charles  County, 
Md.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  at  one  time  consul  to  British  Guiana.  He 
came  of  a  well-known  Maryland  family  who  have  been  largely 
identified  writh  Charles  County  and  Baltimore.  *  Mrs.  Morris 

received  every  advantage  of  early  training  and  social  prestige  as 
a  girl  and  as  a  young  lady.  She  was  remarkably  handsome,  gifted 
with  distinct  poetic  talent,  a  vivacious  disposition,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  had  many  admirers. 

“Dr.  Morris  was  an  eminent  physician  and  a  man  v/ell  known 
in  public  life,  he  having  been  postmaster  of  Baltimore  City,  and 
having  gained  special  distinction  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
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in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  his  devoted  service  won  unusual  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  entire  community.  Dr.  Morris  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  and  a  recognized  expert  in 
alienism  and  penology.  Their  son,  Dr.  John  Norfolk  Morris  later 
became  resident  physician  in  charge  of  the  female  department  of 
the  Springfield  State  Hospital  at  Sykesville,  Carroll  County, 
Maryland. 

“This  brief  chronology  of  a  long  life  can  give  but  an  outline 
of  accomplishments.  Mrs.  Morris  was  gifted  with  a  singularly 
serene  disposition,  and  a  heart  sensitive  to  suffering.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  domestic  cares  she  found  time  to  assist  in  charitable 
work,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and  vice-president  of  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Llome  on  St.  Paul  Street,  Balitimore,  Md.  *  Pier  last 

illness  found  her  surrounde  d  by  members  of  her  family  and  the 
good  sisters  with  whom  so  many  of  her  days  had  been  spent.  Her 
remains  were  taken  to  Cornwallis  Neck,  Charles  County,  Md.;  to  be 
interred  in  the  churchyard  a  few  miles  distant  from  her  home. 
Mr.  Morris  died  in  1902.” 

Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  his  second  wife,  Llarriet  Lanman, 
were  the  parents  of  but  one  child: 

(  1  )  John  H.  Piatt,  only  son  of  Jacob  Wykoff  and  Harriet 
(Lanman)  Piatt — born  November  17,  1833,  at  Norwich 
Conn.,  was  united  in  marriage,  November  14,  1839,  to 
Jul  ia  Goddard — born  in  Connecticut.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Levi  hlart  Goddard  and  Mary  Woodbridgc 
Perkins,  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt  were  the  parents 
of  three  children,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
further  information  on  this  family. 

To  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  his  third  wife,  Martha  Eugenia  de 
Valcourt  were  born  nine  children: 

(1)  Laura  E.  Piatt — born  September  1  1th,  1839,  died  young. 

(2)  Mary  Arabella  Piatt — born  October  19,  1841,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio — died  at  the  same  place  January  21,  1932. 
She  was  married  May  1,  1860  to  Robert  W.  Carroll,  who 
was  born  July  28,  1825 — died  December  7,  1897.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Carroll,  a  prominent 
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physician  of  Ohio,  living  many  years  in  Cincinnati,  and 
dying  there.  He  made  a  national  reputation  during  the 
cholera  epidemic  in  the  40  s.  He  was  born  in  Ireland, 
coming  to  this  country  when  about  four  years  old.  His 
ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Colonel  Thomas  Carroll,  son 
of  Daniel  Carroll  of  Litterluna,  Kings  County.  Colonel 
Carroll  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Boyne,  and  left  two 
sons,  who  emigrated  to  Ulster;  one  of  these  sons  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  Mr.  Eugene  Carroll  of  Butte,  Montana, 
the  other  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Carrolls  of  Maryland, 
the  Catholic  branch.  Mr.  Carroll  of  Montana  is  des¬ 
cended  from  the  Protestant  branch.  To  Arabella  (Piatt) 
and  Robert  W.  Carroll,  her  husband,  were  born  five 
children: 

(1)  Eugene  Carroll — born  April  7,  1861 — married 

March  21,  1895,  Mary  Sharp  Napton,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Anna  Chadwich  Napton,  his  wife.  No 
issue. 

(2)  Laura  Carroll — born  August  21,  1862 — died  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1932 — unmarried. 

(3)  Robert  de  Valcourt  Carroll — born  A.ugust  14,  1864 
— died  July  10,  1921 — married  December  5,  1900, 
Elizabeth  Pretlow  Prague,  daughter  of  Frank  and 
Edna  (Pretlow)  Prague.  No  issue. 

(4)  Louis  Carroll — born  August  5,  1866 — died  June 
23,  1919 — married  March  12,  1902,  Ida  French 
Retter,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Retter.  Issue: 
(  1  )  Louise  Carrol. 

(2)  Ida  French  Carroll — married  Dick  H.  Keiffer. 

(5)  Mary  Arabella  Carroll — born  June  22nd,  1868 — 
died  March  17,  1907 — married,  January  15,  1894, 
William  H.  Durphy. 

(3)  Benjamin  Mahlon  Piatt  (third  child  of  Jacob  Wykoff 
Piatt  and  Martha  E.  de  Valcourt,  his  wife),  born  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  December  29,  1845 — died  at  Pasadena, 
California — married  at  Belleview,  Kentucky,  Willimetta 
Willis,  daughter  of  William  Willis  and  Sarah  Ann  Tup- 
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man,  his  wife,  who  were  the  parents  of  three  children — 
Agnes,  Catherine  and  Willimetta. 

(4)  Charles  le  Valcourt  Piatt  (fourth  child  of  Jacob  Wykoff 
and  Martha  Eh  [de  Valcourt]  Piatt,  his  wife),  was  born 
23rd  of  March,  1846,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio— —died  at  Ft. 
Mitchell,  Kenton  County,  Kentucky,  December  10,  1932 
- — married,  February  16,  1870,  at  Covington,  Kentucky, 
Katherine  Nolan — born  December  1st,  1830,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ohio — died  December  9tn,  1919  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Pier  parents  were  John  and  Mary  Nolan. 
Issue,  1  2  children: 

(1)  John  Wykoff  Piatt — born  February  2,  1871,  at 

Covington,  Kentucky — died  February  4,  1915,  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  was  married  to  Irene 
Gillespie,  who  was  born  November  26,  1890,  at 
San  Antonio,  T  exas. 

(2)  Louis  A.  Piatt — born  May  6,  1873,  at  Federal  Hall, 
Boone  County,  Kentucky,  and  died  February  5, 
1920,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(3)  Mary  Arabella  Piatt  (D.  A.  R-) — born  October  1, 
1874,  at  Federal  Hall,  Boone  County,  Ky. — married 

-  April  1  7,  1900,  Bruce  Randall  Morton — born  March 
16,  1869,  at  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.,  (son  of  Bruce  Ran¬ 
dall  Morton,  Sr.)  Issue: 

(  1  )  Martha  Eugenia  de  Valcourt  Morton — born 
February  9,  1901. 

(2)  William  Piatt  Morton — born  October  5,  1910. 

(3)  Bruce  Randall  III,  born  March  27,  1916. 

(4)  Charles  de  Valcourt  Piatt,  Jr. — born  October  21, 
1872,  at  Federal  Flail,  Ky. 

(5)  Josephine  Piatt — born  August  4,  1878,  at  Federal 
Hall,  Ky. ;  died  October  29,  1882,  at  Ft.  Thomas, 

Ky. 
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(6)  Eugene  Carroll  Piatt — born  March  4,  1880,  at  Fed¬ 
eral  Hall,  Ky. — married  Susan  W.  Coe  at  Ft. 
Thomas,  Ky.,  daughter  of  Charles  Calhoun  Coe  and 
Mary  Arabella  Orr. 

(7)  Mary  Ida  Piatt — born  February  20,  1882,  at  Ft. 

Thomas,  Ky. ;  died  February  2  7,  1882,  at  Ft. 

Thomas. 

(8)  Marie  Piatt — born  February  11,  1883,  at  Ft. 

Thomas,  Ky. — died  May  10,  1885,  at  same  place. 

(9)  Martha  Eugenia  de  Valcourt  Piatt- — born  August 
17,  1884,  at  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. — married,  June  20, 
1917,  Schuyler  Tunstall  Lockwood — born  December 
6,  1890,  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  was  a  son  of 
J.  E.  and  Martha  Lockwood.  Issue: 

(1)  John  Piatt  Lockwood — born  August  17,  1918, 
at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

(2)  Eugene  de  Valcourt  Lockwood — born  October 
2  7,  1924,  at  Erlanger,  Kentucky. 

(10)  Edward  Joseph  Piatt — born  February  16,  1886,  at 
Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. — married  Vivian  Wright  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

(11)  Katherine  Piatt — born  November  25,  1887,  at 

Lawrenceburg,  Indiana — died  January  7,  1888,  at 
Lawrenceburg. 

(12)  Francis  de  Sales  Piatt — born  January  9,  1890,  at 

Federal  Hall,  Kentucky — married  at  Tulsa  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kathleen  O’Reilly — born  March  1  7, . , 

daughter  of  J.  T.  O  Reilly. 


(5)  Margaret  Theodora  Piatt  (fifth  child  of  Jacob  Wykoff  and 
Martha  E.  de  Valcourt,  his  wife) — born  in  1847  and 
died  young. 

(6)  Eugenia  Piatt — born  in  1849 — died  August  17,  1879. 
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(7)  “Adele  Louise”  Piatt,  born  in  1852;  died  February  16, 
1902 — married  (1)  James  Bonner,  and  had  one  son, 
Stephen  Joseph,  born  July  19,  1877;  died  January  2, 
1926,  at  Dallas,  Texas — unmarried.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bonner,  she  took  for  her  second  husband,  in  1882, 
Charles  Washington  Grant — born  July  14,  1858,  at 

Grant  Post  Office,  Boone  County,  Kentucky;  died  March 
31st,  192  7.  He  was  a  son  of  Evan  Dozier  Grant  and 
Sarah  Ann  (Tupman)  Willis.  They  had  three  children: 
(All  of  Kentucky) 

(1)  Eugene — died  in  infancy  (date  unknown). 

(2)  N  ellie  Sarah — born  Lawrence,  Kansas,  July  23, 
1885 — unmarried  (1934). 

(3)  Mary  Adele — born  July  5,  1883 — married  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  John  Lee  Watts — no  issue. 


(8)  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt — born  in  1854 — married  Susan  Hill 
Grant  (Mrs.  Clarence  Z.  Kelso) — who  was  born  May  4, 
1855. 

(9)  Edward  Courtney  Piatt — born  in  1856  at  Federal  Hall, 
Kentucky — married  Sallie  Scott  Richardson — born  at  Elk 
Hill,  Fayette  County,  Kentucky,  and  is  now  living  (  1933) 
at  Nicholasville,  Jassamine  County,  Kentucky.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Issue:. 

(  1  )  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt — born  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
July  1  1,  1880 — died  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  June 
17,  191  7 — married  Margaret  Hamilton  James — 

born  at  Covington,  Ky.,  August  5,  1888,  who  after¬ 
ward  married  Stephens  Laurie  Blakely,  whose  (  1  ) 
wife  was  Jane  Stamps  de  Valcourt  Piatt,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children: 

(.1)  Stephens  Buckner  Blakely — born  July  14, 
1907,  in  Kenton  County,  Kentucky. 

(2)  Edward  Courtney  Piatt  Blakely — born  October 
11,  1908,  at  Beechwood,  Kenton  County,  Ky. 
— died  at  Beechwood,  April  7,  1918. 


X 
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(3)  Jane  Ashton  Blakely — born  December  20, 
1  909,  at  Beechwood,  Ky. 

(4)  John  Ruffner  Blakely — born  November  4, 
1911,  at  Beechwood. 

(2)  Jane  Stamps  de  Valcourt  Piatt — born  March  12, 
1882,  at  Lexington,  Ky. — died  October  6,  1923,  at 
Covington,  Ky. — married  as  (  1  )  wife  of  Stephens 
Laurie  Blakely,  who  afterward  married  Margaret 
Hamilton  James  (widow  of  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt)  — 
born  at  Covington,  Ky.,  August  3,  1888. 

Children  of  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  and  Margaret  H. 
James,  and  step-children  of  Stephens  Laurie 
Blakely: 

(1)  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt — born  April  25,  1913,  at 
Covington,  Ky. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Page  Piatt — born  July  2  7,  1914,  at 
I  iffin,  Ohio — married  Earl  Carran — born  at 
Covington,  Ky. 

(3)  Margaret  Hamilton  Piatt — born  August  7, 
1916,  at  Meridian,  Miss. 


HANNAH  ISABELLA  PIATT  (third  child  of  B  enjamin 
McCullough  Piatt  and  Elizabeth  Barnett,  his  wife) — born  October  7, 
1804;  died  May  13,  1839 — married,  October  16,  1829,  Ralph 
Edward  Runkle  (S.  A.  R.)  born  March  3,  1806 — died  February  15, 
1874.  Lie  was  a  son  of  Jo  and  Anna  Letson  Runkle.  After  the 
death  of  Hannah  Isabella,  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Runkle  took  for  his 
second  wife,  Miss  Eliza  Sieg,  December  2,  1 840.  She  was  born 
January  24,  1821.  Mr.  Runkle  and  his  first  wife  were  the  parents 
of  three  children: 

(1)  Elizabeth  Barnett  Runkle — born  November  5,  1831  — 
died  August  28,  1852. 

(2)  Benjamin  Piatt  Runkle — born  September  3,  1836,  at 
West  Liberty,  Ohio — married  Venetia  Reynolds. 
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(3)  John  Oakland  Alva  Runkle — born  October  9,  1839;  died 
September  21,  1877 — married  Anna  Letson,  daughter 
of  Hugh  Letson  of  Kenton,  Ohio.  Issue: 

(1)  Hugh  Letson  Runkle  (S.  A.  R.),  President  Kenton 
National  Bank,  and  head  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company  at  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Children  of  R.  E.  Runkle  and  Eliza  Sieg,  his  wife: 

(  1  )  Enalla  M.  Runkle. 

(2)  Lydia  S.  Runkle. 

(3)  Henry  L.  Runkle. 


JOHN  H.  PIATT  (fourth  child  of  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt) 
died  young. 


ARABELLA  SAUNDERS  PI  AT  1  (fifth  child  of  Benjamin 
McCullough  Piatt )  born  July  4,  1808;  died  February  6,  1830 — 
married,  May  16,  1823,  Dr.  William  Budd  McCullough,  of  Asbury, 
N.  J.,  born  February  16,  1  80  1  ;  died  June  24,  1868,  at  Haywards, 
California.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCullough  were  the  parents  of  two 
children : 

(1)  Elizabeth  Budd  McCullough— born  June  18,  182  7,  at 
Asbury,  New  Jersey — died  February  16,  1899 — married 
May  2,  1848,  Thomas  Kilby  Smith — born  at  Boston, 
September  23,  1820 — died  December  14,  1887,  at  New 
York  City.  Issue: 

(1)  Elizabeth  Barnett — born  May  22,  1850,  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio — married  February  24,  1881,  at  Phila- 
dephia,  George  Gifford — born  August  17,  1846,  at 

Philadelphia — died  August . ,  1883,  at  Brown’s 

Mills,  New  Jersey.  Issue: 

(1)  Helen  “Anabel” — born  January  9,  1882,  at 
Germantown — married  October  12,  1910, 
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Frank  M.  Eshelman — born  February  12,  1830, 
at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Issue: 

( 1 )  Frank  Eshelman  —  born  December  7, 

'  1911,  at  Milton,  Mass. 

(2)  Arabella  Theresa — born  Aipril  7,  1852 — died  Aug¬ 
ust  21,  1  865. 

(3)  Sir  Walter  George — born  November  24,  1854,  at 
Mac-o-cheek,  Logan  County,  Ohio. 

(4)  Theodore  Dehon — born  January  1,  1857,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati — died  February  15,  1894,  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine  Republic. 

(5)  Adrain  Worthington — born  December  16,  1860, 

at  Cincinnati;  died  December  18,  1892,  at 

Philadelphia. 

(6)  Hel  en  Grace — born  December  15,  1865,  at  Tor- 
resdale. 

(7)  Caroline  Genevieve — born  May  17,  1867,  at 

Torresdale. 

(8)  William  Butler  Duncan — born  December  30,  1868, 
at  Torresdale — civil  engineer,  member  Rittenhouse 
Club,  Philadelphia  Gun  Club,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

(9)  Thomas  Kilby  Smith — born  October  28,  1871, 

member  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1894,  B.  S. 

i 

1897  LL.  B.  Attorney-at-law,  Rittenhouse  Club, 
Sons  of  the  American  Revqlution,  and  Colonial 
Wars. 


BENJAMIN  McCULLOUGH  PIATT  (sixth  child  of  Benjamin 
McCullough  Piatt,  Sr.)  died  young. 

SARAH  FRANCES  PIATT  died  January  18,  1813. 
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MARTHA  ANN  PIATT — born  September  23,  1814 — died 
August  13,  1881 — married  (1)  Nathaniel  C.  Read  in  1831  — 
married  (2)  General  James  T.  Worthington — born  May  3  1st,  1802, 
at  Adena,  Ohio;  he  married  (  1  )  on  December  3,  1828,  Julia  Gallo¬ 
way  (eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Martha)  who  was  born  near 
Xenia,  Ohio,  July  26,  1808 — died  April  4,  1856,  at  Adena.  Child¬ 
ren  of  James  Taylor  Worthington  and  Julia  Galloway: 

(1)  Elizabeth  Phelps  Worthington — born  October  8,  1829, 
at  Washington,  Fayette  County,  Ohio — died  August  1  1 , 

1833. 

(2)  Ben  Anne  Worthington — born  in  October,  1832 — died 
in  January,  1835. 

(3)  Mary  Worthington — born  January  8,  18 . 

(4)  Martha  Worthington — born  December  20,  1833 — died 
July  4,  1834. 

(5)  Thomas  Worthington — born  May  19,  1835. 

(6)  J  ames  Galloway  Worthington — died  February  4,  1863, 
from  exposure  and  hardship  while  on  duty  as  2nd  Lieu- 

i  tenant  38th  O.  V.  1. 

(7)  Eleanor  Worthington — born . ? 

(8)  Julia  Galloway  Worthington — born  October  15,  1842 — ■ 
married  at  Helena,  Montana,  November  20,  1880,  Harry 
McDonald  of  Arrow  Cheek  Ranch,  Montana. 

(9)  Richard  Townsley  Worthington — born  April  30,  1845, 
at  Adena — died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  1  6, 
1918.  He  was  married  June  4,  1872,  to  Mary  Arabella 
Piatt,  (sixth  child  of  Abram  Saunders  and  Plannah  Ann 
Piatt)  his  wife,  daughter  of  Abram  Saunders  Piatt. 
See  her  sketch  on  another  page.  Issue: 

(1)  James  T.  Worthington — born  at  Adena,  A*pril  15, 
1873.  His  first  business  connection  was  with  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Associated  Press.  Pie 
was  later  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  U.  S.  T  reas- 
ury  Department,  with  which  he  has  since  been  em¬ 
ployed.  During  the  period  he  has  officially  visited 
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every  state  in  the  Union  in  the  capacity  of  Agent  and 
Inspector,  and  is  now  (1934)  stationed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  as  Inspector  in  Charge  of  a  group  of 
Treasury  Department  Field  Supervisors  and  Field 
Inspectors. 

“To  J  ames  Townsley  Worthington — a  tribute 
from  his  mother. 

“I  want  him  to  know  that  from  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  until  now,  no  act  of  his 
has  ever  caused  me  the  slightest  apprehension  or 
pain;  that  he  has  lived  a  useful  and  noble  life,  having 
the  respect  of  relatives  and  friends,  serving  his  God 
and  his  country  in  all  respects,  following  the  motto 
of  his  family: 

’Dignus  Virtuta  Avorum’  (Worthy  of  the 
deeds  of  his  ancestors).’’ 

(2)  Anne  Piatt  Worthington — born  at  Adena,  Ohio, 
July  28,  1874,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  22nd,  1917,  at  the  Church  of  the  Nativity, 
Brightwood,  D.  C.,  she  was  married  to  Arthur  New¬ 
ton,  of  Ohio,  a  scientist  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory.  Arthur  Newton,  for  brilliant  work  published 
by  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  is 
listed  among  the  “Authorities  on  Astronomy.’’  His 
death  occurred  January  25th,  192  7. 

Mrs.  Newton  is  the  occasional  writer  of  poems 
and  magazine  stories,  of  the  “Ode  for  Ohio  Day,’’ 
read  at  the  Jamestown  Tercennial,  and  also  of  the 
book,  “Snow  and  Roses.’’ 

(3)  Elizabeth  Barnett  Worthington  (third  child  of 
Richard  Townsley  Worthington  and  Mary  Arabella 
Piatt,  his  wife) — born  at  “Adena,”  near  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  the  ancestral  home  built  by  her  great  grand¬ 
father,  Governor  Thomas  Worthington.  She  was 
educated  at  the  “Sacred  Heart,”  graduating  with 
honors  from  Eden  Hall,  Torresdale,  Philadelphia. 
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She  has  the  Worthington  coloring,  but  looks  like  her 
beautiful  mother. 

While  in  her  early  twenties,  Elizabeth  married 
James  Francis  Costello,  son  of  J.  J.  Costello,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
real  estate  owner  of  that  city.  Her  husband  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  was  a  cartoonist  of  rare  ability.  The 
wedding  took  place  in  Dahlgren  Chapel  of  George¬ 
town  University,  being  the  first  ceremony  of  this 
kind  that  was  ever  allowed  there.  It  was  a  beautiful 
affair  and  was  attended  by  many  notables — Rev. 
Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J.,  President  of  the  University, 
officiating.  The  bride  was  attended  by  eight  brides¬ 
maids  and  eight  ushers,  four  sisters  and  four 
brothers  forming  part  of  this  group.  The  sisters 
were:  Anne,  Eleanor,  Martha  and  Eloise;  the 
brothers:  James,  Saunders,  Julian  and  Jack. 

The  young  couple  lived  in  Boston  in  a  home 
presented  to  them  by  the  groom’s  father.  It  was 
here  that  Elizabeth’s  husband  died,  after  a  few  short 
years  of  married  life — two  children  were  born  to 
this  union: 

(  1  )  Richard  Worthington  Costello. 

(2)  Mary  Arabella  Piatt  Worthington  Costello. 

These  were  the  two  first  grandchildren,  and 
it  should  be  told  that,  when  but  a  girl,  Elizabeth 
declared  her  first  two  children  would  be  named  for 
her  father  and  mother;  that  she  would  be  the  first 
to  be  married;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  she  fulfilled 
this  promise.  Pier  son,  Richard,  died  when  only 
seven  years  old.  Fie  was  a  boy  of  unusual  promise 
and  most  winning  personality,  a  fair  sturdy  child 
with  intense  blue  eyes,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father. 

Mary  Arabella,  Elizabeth’s  daughter,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  called  “Donna  Belle,’’  this  having  been 
a  name  of  endearment  given  her  grandmother,  for 
whom  she  was  named.  Donna  Belle  was  also  edu- 
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cated  at  Eden  Flail  and,  with  her  mother,  claims  it 
as  her  Alma  Mater.  Although  fairer,  and  with  her 
father’s  blue  eyes,  she  is  said  to  resemble  “beautiful 
grandma,”  her  great  grandmother,  the  lovely  Han¬ 
nah  Anne  Piatt.  Mrs.  Costello  and  her  daughter 
have  their  home  in  Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(4)  Abram  Saunders  Piatt  Worthington  (fourth  child  of 
Richard  Townsley  Worthington  and  Mary  Arabella 
Piatt,  his  wife)  was  born  at  “Adena”  Cottage,  near 
Chillicothe,  Ohio,  April  13th,  1878.  He  is  attorney 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Captain, 
Judge  Advocate  General’s  Department,  U.  S.  Re¬ 
serves,  Residence  “Montworth,”  West  Falls  Church, 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia  (1934),  He  was  married 
August  31st,  1909,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  Antonia  B.  Carmody,  daughter  of 
Commander  Robert  E.  Carmody,  U.  S.  Navy.  Issue: 

(1)  Charlotte  Worthington — born  at  Washington, 

D.  C.,  July  17,  1910. 

(2)  Richard  Townsley  Worthington — born  at 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  26th,  1917. 

(5)  Martha  Piatt  Worthington — born  at  the  old  home¬ 
stead,  “Adena,”  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  September 
9,  1881.  She  was  educated  at  the  Ursiline  and 
Sacred  Heart  Academies — married  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Maryland,  September  2 1  st,  1911,  Dr. 
Alphonse  James  Robertson,  of  English  birth.  Dr. 
Robertson  is  head  Astronomer  at  the  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  Director  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  fifth  satelite  of  Jupiter.  They  were 
married  at  Forest  Glen,  Maryland,  in  St.  John’s 
Church,  September  21st,  1911.  Issue: 

(1)  Arabella  Piatt  Robertson — born  April  19th, 
1914,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  was  named  for 
her  maternal  grandmother  and  called  by  her 
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name  when  she  was  small,  “Donnie.”  She  is 
slight  and  petite,  with  deep  gray  eyes,  fairest 
of  skins,  like  a  wild  rose  at  dawn,  and  the 
most  beautiful  deep  golden  red  hair.  An 
artist,  when  seeing  her  one  day  remarked: 
“such  is  the  hair  of  Angels.”  She  graduated 
from  College  of  the  Georgetown  Visitation 
Convent,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June,  1933. 

(2)  Charles  Worthington  Robertson — born  Decem¬ 
ber  29th,  1921,  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
named  for  his  grandfather,  Captain  Charles 
Robertson,  of  England,  has  golden  hair  with 
a  rudy  light,  blue-gray  eyes  and  fair  skin.  He 
is  a  student  at  John  Eaton  School,  Cleveland 
Park,  D.  C.  He  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
music,  playing  the  violin  beautifully  for  one  so 
young. 

(6)  Eleanor  de  Barrett  (of  Richard  Townsley  Worth¬ 
ington  and  Mary  Arabella  Piatt,  his  wife)  born 
December  13th,  1881.  Sister  of  Charity,  possessed 
a  remarkably  beautiful  voice;  was  a  most  beautiful 
girl.  She  was  considered  very  much  like  her  beaut¬ 
iful  grandmother,  Martha  Ann  Piatt,  of  Kentucky. 
She  was  born  at  “Adena,”  the  home  of  her  great 
grandfather  and  her  grandfather,  James  Taylor 
Worthington  and  his  wife,  Julia  Galloway. 

(7)  J  ulian  Robert  Worthington  was  born  at  “Adena,” 
the  home  of  his  great  grandfather,  Governor  Thomas 
Worthington  of  Ohio.  Ele  was  unusually  fine  look¬ 
ing,  accomplished  in  music  and  languages  and  ath¬ 
letics.  Ele  died  in  the  World  War  in  his  early  youth. 

(8)  El  oise  Kirby  Worthington,  born  at  “Adena”  Octo¬ 
ber  6th,  .  She  became  a  Sister  of  the  French 

Order  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  very  notable 
in  the  Order.  She  wrote  four  books  (illustrated) 
called  “The  Medal  Books,”  also  plays  of  worth  for 
the  schools  in  which  she  taught.  She  was  a  finished 
linguist. 
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(9)  Lieutenant  (Senior  Grade)  Jacques  Piatt  Worthing¬ 
ton,  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  4,  1893. 
He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  immediately 
upon  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in 
the  World  Conflict.  He  saw  varied  duties  during 
the  World  War,  and  wears  the  special  service  stripe, 
signifying  service  beyond  the  border  of  the  United 
States. 

Lieutenant  Worthington  graduated  at  the  Bliss 
Electrical  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Boston 
“Tech.’’  He  and  Jane  Offutt,  descendant  of  an  old 
Maryland  family,  were  united  in  marriage,  of  which 
union  there  are  four  children  (1933): 

(  1  )  Katherine. 

(2)  Jack  Piatt. 

(3)  Robert  G. 

(4)  Thomas. 


Pierre, 

John, 

Jacob, 

•  Benjamin. 

ABRAM  SAUNDERS  PIATT  (youngest  son  of  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt)  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May 
2nd,  1821  ;  Brigadier  General,  United  States  Volunteers,  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  1861-63;  married  November  10th,  1845,  HANNAH 
ANN,  born  August  5th,  1825;  died  April  10th,  1861;  daughter  of 
the  Honorable  Abram  Sedam  Piatt,  (his  uncle)  and  Mary  Pope 
McCoy,  his  wife,  of  Federal  Hall,  Boone  County,  Kentucky. 

General  Abram  Saunders  Piatt’s  stately  home  stands  sentinel 
where  the  Mac-o-cheek  meets  the  Mad  River,  and  the  noisy  little 
stream  glides  like  an  eel  through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  wooded 
hills.  General  Piatt  was  a  born  soldier — tall,  erect  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  with  great  force  of  character.  His  career  in  the 
army  was  brief  and  brilliant.  He  was  among  the  first  to  vomnteer 
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in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  call  for  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  and  he  left  the  field  only  after  being  disabled  by  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  For  a  brief 
mention  of  his  services  we  quote  from  “Ohio  in  the  War,”  and  can 
but  add  that  in  his  particular  effort  to  raise  a  brigade  at  his  own 
expense,  he  broug  ht  on  financial  embarrassments  from  which  he 
yet  suffers  (1863),  so  that  on  both  body  and  fortune  he  carries 
scars  that  are  decorations  to  one  who  is  without  fear  and  without 
reproach. 

Whitelaw  Reid  says: 

“He  solicited  and  received  authority  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
enlist  a  brigade  for  the  war.  Relying  upon  his  own  means, 
he  selected  a  camp  and  organized  the  first  Zouave  regiment 
(so-called  though  for  no  reason  save  that  they  wore  a  fancy 
red-legged  uniform,  which  they  were  soon  forced  to  discard) 
in  Ohio. 

“He  subsisted  his  regiment  for  one  month  and  six  days, 
and  was  then  commissioned  as  Colonel  and  ordered  to  Camp 
Denison.  The  regiment  was  designated  the  34tn.  He  con¬ 
tinued  recruiting,  with  permission  from  the  state  Authorities, 
and  a  second  regiment  was  subsequently  organized,  and 
designated  the  54th.  This  second  regiment  was  being  rapidly 
filled  up  when  Colonel  Piatt  was  ordered  to  report  with  the 
34th  to  General  Rosencrans,  then  commanding  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

“On  his  way  to  join  Rosencrans  he  met  an  organized 
band  of  rebels  in  a  strongly  fortified  position  near  Chapman- 
ville,  West  Virginia. 

“After  making  a  reconnaisance  he  attacked  and  drove 
the  enemy  in  utter  rout  from  his  position,  and  wounded  and 
captured  the  commander  of  the  force,  Colonel  J.  W.  Davis. 

“Colonel  Piatt  next  attacked  and  defeated  a  rebel  force, 
which  was  co-operating  with  General  Floyd,  then  at  Cotton 
Hill.” 

In  March,  1  862,  Colonel  Piatt  was  obliged  to  return  to  Ohio 
on  account  of  a  serious  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Before  his  recovery 
he  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General.  In  July  he  was  assigned 
from  General  Sigal’s  command  to  a  brigade  in  General  McClellan’s 
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army,  and  a  month  later  took  a  very  gallant  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Manassas  Junction.  Reid  says: 

“Here  he  halted  his  brigade  while  the  one  in  front  marched 
on  toward  Washington.  General  Piatt  remarked  to  General  Sturgis 
that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in  that  direction  in  search  of  General 
Porter,  and  with  his  permission  he  would  march  to  the  battle  field. 
He  then  ordered  his  men  into  the  road  and,  guided  by  the  sound 
of  the  artillery  he  arrived  at  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run  at  2:00 
o’clock  p.  m.  The  brigade  went  into  action  on  the  left,  and 
acquitted  itself  with  great  courage.  General  Pope,  in  his  official 
report,  complimented  General  Piatt  very  highly  for  the  soldierly 
feeling  which  prompted  him  after  being  misled,  and  with  the  bad 
example  of  the  other  brigade  before  his  eyes,  to  push  forward  with 
such  zeal  and  alacrity  to  the  field  of  battle. 

“Since  his  return  from  the  army,  General  Piatt  has  lived  the 
retired  life  of  a  farmer,  enlivened  by  books  and  literary  pursuits. 
He  is  a  clever  wielder  of  the  pen,  and  not  only  an  essayist  but  a 
poet.  His  contributions  to  the  magazines,  notably  the  North 
American  Review,  mark  him  a  clever  thinker  of  a  vigorous,  incisive 
style.  Pie  has  taken  part  in  politics  as  a  Demorcat,  when  not  a 
green-backer;  as  of  the  last  he  was  once  nominated  by  that  party 
as  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  would  have  received  a  heavy 
vote,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  two  candidates  in  the  field  at  the 
time,  Charles  Foster  and  Plon.  Thomas  Ewing,  were  something  of 
Greenbackers  themselves. 

“General  Piatt  has  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  successful 
leader  of  men.  In  illustration  of  this  we  have  had  an  event  told 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World.  It  was  after  the 
gathering  upon  the  fields  of  Chickamauga,  of  Union  and  Confederate 
officers  to  designate  the  lines  of  battle  and  prepare  the  ground  for 
a  national  park.  General  Piatt  made  one  of  the  number  on  a 
belated  train  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent,  when  a  frightful  collision 
occurred.  The  correspondent  says: 

“We  were  thrown  out  of  our  seats  by  the  concussion  that  had 
a  deafening  crash,  and  then  a  no  less  deafening  escape  of  steam. 
Although  much  shaken  up,  the  passengers  were  unhurt  and  we 
hastily  tumbled  out.  The  scene  that  met  our  eyes  was  terrible. 
The  two  huge  locomotives  were  jamined  into  each  other,  a  great 
mass  of  wrenched  and  broken  iron.  The  freight  train  loaded  with 
ties  was  scattered  in  piles  each  side  of  the  track.  The  baggage  car 
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was  telescoped  in  the  postal  car,  and  the  two  made  a  stack  of 
broken  boards  and  timber  piled  on  each  other.  As  we  swarmed 
about  the  ruins  I  saw  a  tall,  soldierly  form,  that  of  General  Piatt, 
climbing  upon  the  wreck.  He  suddenly  began  gesticulating,  but 
what  he  said  we  could  not  hear.  Suddenly  the  escaping  steam 
ceased,  and  then  the  startling  cry  from  General  Piatt.  ‘There  are 
live  men  under  this  wreck,  come  on!’  Sure  enough,  we  could  hear 
the  feeble  moans  of  one  and  the  agonizing  screams  of  another. 


“It  was  singular  to  see  how  one  man  could  control  in  the 
emergency  as  General  Piatt  could.  He  not  only  worked  himself, 
but  directed  others,  officers  of  the  railroad,  veterans  of  the  army, 
and  passengers.  It  was  not  only  a  heroic  effort  of  a  strong  man, 
but  an  intelligent  one.  I  noticed  two  men  armed  with  axes  cutting 
at  a  part  under  the  car  that  remained  intact.  Genera!  Piatt  also 
saw  them.  ‘For  God’s  sake  don’t  do  that,’  he  cried,  ‘you  will  bring 
down  tons  upon  us.’  In  an  hour  that  seemed  to  us  five,  the  hurt 
men  were  reached.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  their  mangled  forms  lifted 
tenderly  out  by  laborers,  then  as  black  as  the  Negroes  from  the 
soot  that  had  settled  upon  everything.  The  gallant  old  veteran, 
who  directed  the  work,  was  so  exhausted  when  the  work  was  done 
that  we  had  to  carry  him  back  to  the  passenger  car  that  yet  remained 
upon  the  track.  General  Piatt  had  won  his  laurels  on  hard-fought 
battles  of  the  war,  but  no  brighter  crown  could  be  awarded  him 
than  his  labors  on  this  occasion.”  ’v'  * 


From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  March  25,  1906. 

“Is  Lawrenceburg  Ferry  hoodooed? 

“This  ominous  query  passes  from  lip  to  lip  among  the  pioneer 
residents  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and  vicinity,  in  the  wake  of 
a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  that  historic  property  is  again  for  sale. 

“Whether  or  not  the  old  ferry  which,  for  nearly  a  century, 
has  welded  together  the  commercial  interests  of  Indiana  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  under  the  ban  of  an  evil  fate,  there  are,  nevertheless,  men 
in  Lawrenceburg  and  across  the  river  in  Kentucky  who  would  sooner 
defy  the  lightning  with  Ajax  than  enter  the  fatal  succession  of  its 
ownership. 

ALL  MET  WITH  MISFORTUNE 

Death,  disaster,  ruin  and  an  amazing  variety  and  continuity 
of  calamities  have  pursued  its  owners  from  John  Kizex,  the  fifth. 
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who  died  with  the  dagger  of  a  man,  whom  he  attempted  to  murder, 
buried  to  the  hilt  in  his  heart,  down  to  Senator  S.  W.  Tolin,  of 
Burlington,  Kentucky,  the  present  owner,  who  is  under  indictment 
in  Boone  County  for  maintaining  unsafe  ferry  facilities,  and  who 
faces  in  the  courts  of  his  native  state  a  $15,000  damage  suit,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  a  man  who,  while  crossing  the  river  on  the  ferry  boat, 
received  what  came  near  being  fatal  injuries.  *  *  *  Lawrenceburg 
ferry  was  established  in  1820  by  Moses  Tousey,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  business  men  of  his  day  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  as  a  medium  of 
communication  between  Lawrenceburg  and  Touseytown,  Kentucky, 
a  small  but  prosperous  village  which,  at  that  time,  stood  just  across 
the  river  in  Boone  County. 

In  1 839,  a  horse-power  boat  of  the  treadmill  patent  was 
introduced  by  General  A.  Saunders  Piatt,  of  West  Liberty,  Ohio, 
brother  of  the  late  Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  and  himself  a  distinguished 
soldier,  author  and  politician,  who  succeeded  Captain  Porter  as 
owner  of  the  ferry. 

FIRST  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATES 

General  Piatt  soon  sold  the  ferry  to  his  brother.  Judge  Jacob 
Wykoff  Piatt,  a  prominent  jurist  of  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  Federal 
Hall,  the  ancestral  homestead  of  the  piatts  in  Kentucky,  through 
whose  instrumentality  a  paid  fire  department  was  installed  in  the 
Queen  City.  In  1845,  A.  Sedam  Piatt,  of  Boone  County,  pur¬ 
chased  the  ferry.  He  installed  the  only  steam  ferry  boat  ever  used 
there.  This  was  destroyed  the  following  winter  in  a  heavy  flow 
of  ice,  and  the  treadmill  style  of  craft  was  again  substituted. 

“In  1861,  Piatt  sold  the  ferry  to  John  Kizex,  the  first  in  the( 
fatal  succession  of  ownership.  Kizex  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  evil  character,  to  whom  were  imputed  many  acts  of  lawlessness. 
Jacob  Piatt,  a  prominent  farmer,  residing  in  Boone  County,  relates 
a  thrilling  experience  which  befell  him  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Kizex  and  some  of  the  lawless  characters  whom  he  harbored 
about  the  ferry. 

“In  the  autumn  of  1861  Piatt,  in  company  with  Wesley  Adams, 
a  wealthy  Boone  county  farmer,  in  returning  from  Cincinnati,  where 
they  had  disposed  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  crossed  the  river  after 
nightfall;  Adams  having  upon  his  person  ncarl}'  $1,000.  As  the 
farmers  embarked  in  the  ferry  skiff  two  villianous-looking  men  who 
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had  been  frequenting  the  vicinity  for  several  days,  emerged  from 
the  shadows  along  the  river,  and  after  a  whispered  consultation  with 
Kizex,  also  entered  the  craft. 

Feeling  a  vague  premonition  that  the  newcomers  had  evil 
designs  on  his  companion  and  himself,  Piatt  adriotly  informed  them 
that  he  had  placed  all  of  his  money  in  the  bank  before  leaving 
Cincinnati,  but,  despite  a  warning  nudge  from  his  companion, 
Adams  openly  lamented  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  to  do  likewise. 
No  overt  demonstration  was  made  until  after  the  Kentucky  shore 
was  reached.  Piatt,  who  was  seated  in  the  bow  of  the  skiff,  was 
first  to  disembark;  Adams,  on  reaching  land,  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  strangers,  who  still  retained  their  seats  in  the  middle  of  the 
craft,  and  was  immediately  set  upon  and  knocked,  half  stunned, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  the  robbers  proceeded  to  rifle  his 
pockets  in  the  search  for  his  money.  At  this  point  Piatt  drew  a 
revolver  and,  after  several  shots  were  exhausted,  the  robbers  fled. 
*  *  v  At  that  time,  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War; 
the  partisan  feeling  along  the  Kentucky  border  ran  high,  and  fre¬ 
quent  and  sanguinary  conflicts  took  place  between  the  factions.  *  * 

Captain  George  W.  Terrill,  who  represented  Boone  County 
in  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  contributed  a  bit  of  real  romance  to 
the  history  of  the  ferry  by  falling  in  love  and  marrying  his  ferry¬ 
man’s  daughter,  which  created  quite  a  stir  in  the  social  circles  of 
his  native  county. 

In  the  summer  of  1  896  a  love-lorn  couple,  matrinronially  bent, 
fled  from  the  hills  of  Kentucky,  pursued  by  a  pair  of  husky  relatives 
of  the  prospective  bride,  armed  with  shotguns  and  bent  upon  wreck¬ 
ing  vengence  upon  the  bridegroom  to  be.  The  fleeing  lovers, 
however,  reached  the  ferry  ahead  of  their  pursuers  and  were  in 
midstream  when  the  armed  relatives  in  question  reached  the  river 
bank.  Undaunted  by  this  fact,  the  two  men  embarked  in  another 
skiff  and  gave  pursuit,  rapidly  overtaking  the  ferry  craft.  Realizing 
that  they  would  be  overtaken  and  separated,  if  no  more  dire 
calamity  became  their  portion,  the  elopers  availed  themselves  of 
the  services  of  a  colored  minister,  who  was  also  a  passenger,  and 
were  made  one  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  discomfitted  relatives.” 
^  ^  ^ 

SQUAW  ROCK 

“On  the  General  A.  Saunders  Piatt  farm  is  a  certain  rock 
which,  since  the  story,  has  been  known  as  ‘Squaw  Rock.’  While 
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the  white  people  were  burning  the  village,  an  Indian  squaw,  with 
her  young  papoose,  was  lurking  behind  the  rock.  Why  she  was 
there  we  do  not  know,  but  one  of  the  invaders,  mistaking  her  for 
a  warrior,  shot  and  killed  the  mother. 

“As  the  white  man  approached  the  body  of  his  victim  he  saw 
his  mistake.  By  the  side  of  the  dead  Indian  woman  lay  her  bri  ght- 
eyed  son.  When  the  slayer  saw  the  child  he  was  filled  with  re¬ 
morse.  He  buried  the  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  took 
the  baby  boy  to  his  own  home.  Years  passed;  these  the  Indian 
spent  playing  with  the  pretty  little  daughter  of  the  household.  When 
both  reached  maturity  the  old-time  friendship  grew  into  love. 

“Unfortunately  for  the  Indian  a  white  lover  sought  the  hand 
of  the  young  woman.  1  he  girl  had  much  difficulty  in  deciding 
between  the  two  wooers.  Since  public  sentiment  condemned  the 
marriage  with  the  red  man,  pride  caused  her  to  choose  the  boy  of 
her  own  race.  The  night  following  the  wedding  the  young  bride 
and  groom  were  found  murdered,  and  the  Indian  foster  brother  had 
disappeared  never  to  return.” 

Children  of  Abram  Saunders  Piatt  and  Hannah  Anne  Piatt,  his 

wife: 

(1)  Kentuck  Ben  Piatt,  born  3rd,  September,  1841. 

(2)  River  (Riven)  Oak,  born  February  22nd,  1845. 

(3)  Abram  Edwin  Stanton  Piatt,  born  August  3rd,  1844. 
(Named  for  the  great  War  Secretary). 

(4)  William  McCoy  Piatt  (see  his  sketch  on  another  page). 

(5)  Charles  Barnett,  born  March  4th,  1848,  married  Emilie 
Rebee,  a  French  lady. 

(6)  Mary  Arabella,  married,  June  4th,  1872,  Richard  Towns- 
ley  Worthington.  (See  this  sketch  on  another  page). 

(7)  Jacob  Ivenstein,  born  September  2,  1852 — married 

Frances  Knight. 

(8)  Donn  Wykoff,  born  September  7,  1854;  died  August  14, 

1871. 


Martha  Ann  Piatt  Read  and  General  James  Taylor  Worthing¬ 
ton  were  married  at  Mac-o-cheek  in  the  little  log  chapel,  by  Rev. 
Archbishop  Purcell,  December  4th,  1856.  No  issue. 
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General  James  Taylor  Worthington  and  Julia  Galloway  were 
married  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Abram  Saunders  and  Hannah  Anne  (Piatt)  Piatt  were  married 
at  Federal  Hall,  Kentucky,  then  owned  by  Abram  Sedam  Piatt, 
where  all  of  his  children  were  born. 

Pierre 

John  of  France 

Jacob 

Benjamin  M. 

Abram  Saunders 

MARY  ARABELLA  PIATT  (sixth  child  of  Abram  Saunders 
and  Hannah  Anne  Piatt,  his  wife)  was  born  in  April,  1850,  at  Mac- 
o-cheek,  Ohio,  married,  June  4,  1872,  Richard  Townsley  Worthing¬ 
ton,  who  was  born  April  30th,  1  845,  and  died  February  I  6th,  1918, 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  wedding  was  the  first  affair  of  note  in 
her  father’s  new  home,  variously  designated  as  “Chateau,”  “Mac-o- 
cheek,”  “Piatt  Chateau,”  etc.  It  was  attended  by  hundreds  of 
guests,  many  from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Edward,  brother  of  John  Baptiste 
Purcell,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  1  he  celebration  continued  for 
several  weeks.  The  bride’s  grandmother,  Elizabeth  (Barnett) 
Piatt,  gave  her  a  beautiful  French  Louis  Blanchard  harp,  which  was 
a  matter  of  great  interest,  as  one  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  country;  it  was  blue  and  gold,  with  birds  of  Paradise  on 
scrolls  of  gold.  At  the  top  of  the  pillar  were  five  gold  Angels  in 
relief  with  gold  trumpets.  The  bride  was  educated  at  home  by 
a  governess  until  her  beautiful  mother,  Anna  Piatt,  died.  The 
cruel  war  came  on  ten  days  after,  and  the  little  child  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  French  Mesdames  at  Saint  Mathew’s,  Brown  County, 
Ohio,  where  she  remained  for  six  years,  winning  highest  honors  in 
music,  language,  and  crown  of  high  place.  She  has  lived  to  be 
the  mother  of  nine  children — lovely  daughters  and  noble  sons,  an 
honor  to  their  people  and  their  country.  James,  the  first  son,  is 
loved  and  honored  by  all  w'ho  know  him.  (  I  he  author  is  certain 
that,  with  such  a  lovely  and  loyal  mother,  the  others  are  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals,  and  while  they  may  not  now  be  occupying 
fields  of  battle,  they  are  living  up  to  the  standard  of  their  ancestors, 
as  loyal  American  citizens). 
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After  the  wedding,  referred  to  above,  the  young  couple  visited 
the  home  of  the  bridegroom’s  family,  and  were  feted  for  a  week, 
and  from  there  they  went  to  Adena,  where  the  “infair”  took  place, 
bringing  the  bride  to  her  future  home.  This  was  on  a  grand  scale 
in  the  beautiful  old  mansion  of  her  father-in-law.  General  James 
T.  Worthington  and  his  wife,  the  own  aunt  of  the  bride,  her  father’s 
sister,  formerly  the  handsome  and  stately  Martha  (Ann)  Josephine 
Piatt. 

THE  WORTHINGTON  LINE 

JAMES  TAYLOR  WORTHINGTON  (son  of  Governor 
Thomas  Worthington,  who  went  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  in  1778, 
son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  Worthington)  was  born  May  31st, 
1802,  at  Adena,  Ohio,  married  (  1  )  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  December  3rd, 
1828,  Julia  Galloway  (eldest  daughter  of  James  and  Martha)  who 
was  born  near  Xenia,  Ohio,  July  26th,  1908,  and  died  April  4th, 
1856,  at  Adena.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 

December . ,  was  Martha  Ann  (Piatt)  Read,  a  widow, 

and  daughter  of  Judge  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt.  Although  the 
Worthington  mansion  has  previously  been  described,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add  an  extract  from  an  article  recently  received  by 
the  author,  entitled:. 

MEMORIES  OF  OLD  DAYS  CLING  TO  THE 
WORTHINGTON  HOME 
By  Jean  James 

“Hidden  in  the  valley  of  the  Sciota,  but  built  upon  the 
high  lands  of  the  Northeast  of  Chillicothe,  stands  Adena,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  old  mansions  in  the  state.  It  was  built  127 
years  ago  (now  1925)  as  a  home  for  Thomas  Worthington,  Ohio’s 
first  United  States  Senator,  sixth  Governor  and  one  of  her  most 
famed  military  and  civil  engineers.  In  its  long  existence  the  house 
and  surroundings  have  undergone  many  changes,  but  essentially  it 
is  the  same  magnificent  place  that  was  the  pride  of  the  young 
Virginian  who  came  to  dwell  in  the  Sciota  Valley  and  give  it  and 
its  people  his  vigorous  and  enterprising  life.  *  * 

THE  GREAT  WEDDING 

“Garbed  in  the  black  robes  of  her  order,  Sister  Sophia  enter¬ 
tained  me  in  the  pleasant  living  room  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
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Chillicothe,  where  she  was  visiting.  Perhaps  her  most  interesting 
recollection  was  of  the  wedding  reception  of  Mrs.  Worthington’s 
niece.  I  here  were  200  guests  present,  she  said,  and  the  bride 
wore  a  gown  of  corn-colored  silk  with  great  lace  sleeve  puffs, 
through  which  ran  scarlet  velvet  ribbon.  Mrs.  Worthington,  beauti¬ 
fully  gowned,  performed  the  honors  of  the  evening,  and  the  road 
to  Adena  was  much  traveled  that  night.  The  great  dining  room 
was  cleared  for  dancing,  and  far  into  the  night  the  guests  made 
merry.  *  *  * 

RICHARD  TOWNSLEY  WORTHINGTON  (son  of  General' 
James  T.  Worthington  and  Julia  Galloway)  was  born  (as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  stated)  at  Adena,  April  30,  1845,  and  died  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  February  16th,  1918.  He  attended  Seton  Hall  College, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  after  which  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  On  June  4,  1872,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  .Arabella  Piatt,  daughter  of  Abram 
Saunders  Piatt  of  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio. 

During  the  first  Cleveland  administration,  Mr.  Worthington 
accepted  appointment  to  a  legal  position  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  where  he  became  an  expert  adviser  in  connection  with  patent 
laws  and  procedure.  After  vacating  his  position  Mr.  Worthington 
was  engaged  in  law  practice  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

DONN  PIATT  (ninth  child  of  Benjamin  McCullough  Piatt) 
was  born  June  29th,  1819,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  died  November 
12th,  1891,  at  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio.  He  was  married  twice,  first 
to  Louise  Kirby,  August,  1847,  who  was  born  November  26th, 
1826,  and  died  October  2nd,  1864.  After  her  death,  Mr.  Piatt 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Ella  Kirby,  sister  of  Louise,  in  1866. 
An  interesting  sketch  tells  us  that  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  was  educated 
partly  at  Urbana  and  at  the  Atheneum  (now  St.  Xavier  College) 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  left  that  school  before  completing  his  course. 
Lie  studied  law  under  his  father  and  was,  for  a  time,  a  pupil  of  4  om 
Corwin.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Hamilton  County.  He  was  made  secretary  of  the  Lega¬ 
tion  at  Paris,  under  the  Honorable  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
during  Pierce’s  and  Buchanan’s  administrations.  When  the  minister 
died  in  1859,  Colonel  Piatt  served  as  charge  d’affairs  for  nearly  a 
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year.  On  his  return  home  he  engaged  actively  in  the  presidential 
canvass  in  behalf  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  company  with  General 
Robert  G.  Schenck,  he  stumped  Southern  Illinois,  and  his  services 
were  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  president-elect. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Piatt  served  on  the  staff  of 
General  Schenck  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Middle  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  While  General  Schenck 
was  temporarily  absent  from  his  post,  and  Colonel  Piatt  as  chief  of 
the  staff,  in  command,  he  issued  an  order,  contrar}'  to  the  policy 
of  the  administration  at  that  time,  to  General  William  C.  Birney, 
who  was  then  in  Maryland,  to  recruit  a  brigade  of  Negro  soldiers; 
to  enlist  none  but  slaves.  1  he  effect  of  this  order  was  to  emanci¬ 
pate  every  slave  in  Maryland  and  it  was  thought  to  greatly  embarrass 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  cabinet.  Colonel  Piatt  had  taken  the  step 
against  General  Schenck’s  wishes,  at  the  advice  of  Henry  Winter 
Davis,  Judge  Bond  and  other  distinguished  Union  men  from  Mary¬ 
land,  and  against  the  wishes  of  Beverly  Johnson,  Montgomery  Blair 
and  other  men  and  slave-holders.  He  was  summoned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  threatened  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  a  stormy  interview,  with 
shameful  dismissal  from  the  army.  Phis  he  was  spared  by  the 
intercession  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and  permitted  to  retain  his  rank 
in  the  army  though  on  account  of  his  rash  act,  he  was  always  there¬ 
after  denied  further  promotion,  but  it  was  a  consolation  for  him 
to  know  that  his  one  act  had  made  Maryland  a  free  state.  Word 
went  out  and  spread  like  wild-fire  that  “Mr.  Linkum  was  a  callin’ 
de  slaves  to  fight  fo’  freedom,”  and  the  hoe-handle  was  dropped, 
never  again  to  be  taken  up  by  unrequited  toil.  The  poor  creatures 
poured  into  Baltimore  with  their  families  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
in  old  wagons,  and  even  sleds  stolen  from  their  masters.  1  he  last 
masters  became  clamorous  for  compensation.  v  ^  After  the  war, 
Mr.  Piatt  became  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  distinguishing  himself  as  a  writer  of  great  brilliancy. 
Colonel  Piatt  subsequently  founded  and  edited  the  Washington 
Capitol  for  two  years,  making  it  so  odious  to  Government  officials 
that,  at  their  instance  during  the  presidential  controversy  of  1876, 
he  was  indicted — but,  as  he  naively  says,  “though  trying  very  hard, 
never  got  into  jail.”  On  the  contrary  he  sold  the  “Capitol”  at 
a  very  handsome  figure  and  returned  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
Mac-o-cheek,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  literary  work 
and  farming  (  1  896).  “In  all  his  writings  he  is  apt  to  take  a  peculiar 
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and  generall}'  unpopular  view  of  his  subject,”  says  an  eminent  critic, 
and  the  observation  is  just. 

His  entertaining  volume,  “Memories  of  Men  Who  Saved  the 
Union,”  whom  he  designated  as  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Chase,  Seward, 
and  General  George  H.  I  homas,  is  sharply  critical  and  severe  on 
General  Grant,  but  its  strong  passages  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
great  deeds  of  the  other  great  men  atone  for  his  fault.  Its  sale 
has  been  large  and  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Westminster  Review 
describes  it  as,  “  1  he  record  of  great  geniuses,  told  by  a  genius.” 

Colonel  Piatt  published  a  delightful  little  book  of  love  stories, 
true  to  life  and  of  pathetic  interest — mostly  was  incidents,  called 
“1  he  Lone  Grave  of  the  Shenandoah,”  and  other  tales.  In  1  888 
he  edited  Belford's  Magazine  as  a  free  trade  journal,  and  made 
the  tariff  issue  strangely  interesting  and  picturesque.  Lie  contributed 
regularly  to  the  leading  English  reviews,  and  is  at  present  engaged 
with  Charles  H.  Cist,  of  Cincinnati,  in  preparing  a  life  of  General 
George  N.  Thomas. 

•  In  1865  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  representative  from 
Logan  County  to  the  Ohio  Legislature.  “I  made  a  fight  for  Negro 
suffrage,”  he  said,  “and  won,  by  a  decreased  majority.  Then, 
after  spending  two  winters  at  Columbus,  I  quit  by  unanimous 
consent.” 

He  had  opposed  local  legislation,  taken  an  active  part  in 
pushing  the  Negro  suffrage  amendment  through,  and  was  accused 
of  doing  more  legislation  for  Cincinnati,  his  old  home,  than  all 
Hamilton  county.  His  ability  as  a  speaker  in  the  committee  room, 
as  well  as  his  usefulness,  was  widely  recognized  and  praised. 

Who  can  describe  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Mac-o-cheek  valley? 
As  seen  from  his  great  stone  mansion,  it  represents  one  of  the  fairest 
prospects  that  ever  delighted  the  vision  of  man.  There  is  no 
description  truer  than  Tom  Corwin’s:  “A  man  can  better  live  and 
die  here  than  in  any  place  I  have  ever  been.”  *  *  ^ 

Near  the  old  mill  on  the  direct  road  from  Colonel  Piatt’s  to 
Urbana  is  the  family  burying  ground,  just  back  of  the  old  log 
church,  which  is  now  almost  destroyed.  Here  the  Piatts  for  four 
generations  have  worshiped,  and  near  by  many  are  buried. 

On  the  hillside,  just  below  the  old  church,  Colonel  Piatt  has 
had  erected  a  substantial  stone  vault.  It  is  the  tomb  of  the  wife 
of  his  early  manhood,  a  gifted  and  charming  lady. 
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PROMINENT  OHIO  WOMEN 
LOUISE  KIRBY  PIATT 

“Few  feminine  characters  in  Ohio  stand  out  with  a  brilliancy 
more  marked  than  that  of  Mrs.  Louise  Kirby  Piatt,  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  a  famous  poet  and  literary  man  of  the  state. 

“Inspiration  is  largely  a  matter  of  contact  and  intimate 
association,  so  Colonel  Piatt,  recognizing  the  worth  and  genius  of 
his  companionable  and  gifted  wife,  laid  at  the  shrine  of  her  door 
the  success  coming  to  him,  and  it  was  much  beyond  that  which 
ordinarily  befalls  the  lot  of  man.  This  is  vividly  and  pathetically 
illustrated  in  the  epitaph  he  had  chiseled  in  marble  on  a  medallion  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  and  which  rests  above  her  tomb.  It  was 
written  by  Colonel  Piatt  and  reads  as  follows: 

“To  thy  dear  memory,  darling,  and  my  own, 

I  build  in  grief  this  monumental  stone; 

All  that  it  tells  of  life  in  death  is  thine, 

All  that  it  tells  of  death  in  life  is  mine; 

For  that  which  made  thy  pure  spirit  blest, 

In  anguish  deep  has  brought  my  soul  unrest. 

You  dying,  live  to  find  a  life  divine, 

I  living,  die  till  death  shall  make  me  thine.” 

Mrs.  Piatt  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  November  25th,  1826.  Pier 
father,  Timothy  Kirby,  was  a  prominent  and  wealthy  banker  in 
Cincinnati,  and  found  his  greatest  satisfaction  in  stocks  and  bonds 
and  the  computing  of  interest.  He  was  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  bank,  which,  because  he  believed  in  and  fought  for  the  Whig 
principles,  (was  closed  by  President  Jackson)  in  days  when  partisan 
bitterness  ran  at  fever  height.  Colonel  Piatt  was  an  unusually  (and 
equally)  zealous  adherent  to  his  own  party,  and  for  this  reason, 
prinicpally,  Mr.  Kirby  strongly  opposed  his  daughter’s  marriage  to 
him.  The  circumstance  of  his  courtship,  having  won  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  and  charming  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirby,  was  highly 
romantic;  the  license  wras  quietly  procured  from  his  relative,  Mr. 
Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt,  and  the  marriage  was  quietly  performed  at  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  by  Rev.  Edward  Purcell,  a  brother  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  immediately  after  which  the  bride  left  in  her  mother’s  car¬ 
riage  for  her  home,  and  the  husband  boarded  a  train  for  Mac-o- 
cheek,  the  place  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  a  married  life  filled 
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with  contentment  and  the  unfolding  of  two  minds  of  unusual  artistic 
taste. 

“It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Piatt,  when  but  a  girl,  and  the  phophet 
who  told  it  spoke  the  truth,  that  she  would  develop  into  a  woman 
whose  fame  would  not  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
state  or  nation.  She  became  known  before  her  too  early  death, 
throughout  almost  the  entire  world.  This  was  not  alone  because 
of  her  unusual  literary  ability,  but  in  part  the  result  of  a  great  and 
constantly  increasing  love  for  humanity,  and  a  purposeful  desire  to 
assist  in  the  common  good.  Her  brief  life  was  beautiful  in  the 
charm  of  sense  and  sensibility,  that  were  ever  a  part  of  and  about 
her,  like  a  rose-tinted  atmosphere,  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
flowers.  She  was  not  only  brilliant  as  a  conversationalist,  but  a 
fascinating  one  as  well,  for  she  won  the  sympathy  as  well  as  the 
admiration  of  her  listeners.  A  fine  linguist,  she  lived  in  the  English 
classics  with  a  love  that  made  her  akin  to  their  genius.  Pier  con¬ 
tributions  to  literature  were  not  great,  but  enough  to  prove  the 
excellence  she  might  have  achieved  had  life  been  spared.  She  had 
to  perfection  a  rare  quality  in  woman,  and  that  was  a  keen  sense 
of  humor. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Mac-o-chee,  following  their  marriage, 
Colonel  Piatt  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
at  Paris,  and  the  couple  hurried  to  France,  where  they  rented  a 
dovecote  of  a  few  rooms  and  at  a  small  price,  but  within  the 
salary  the  office  paid.  Mrs.  Piatt  was  most  ambitious  for  her 
husband’s  success,  and  such  an  influence  did  she  exert  by  her 
brilliancy  that  he  was  soon  made  Charge  d’Affaires.  Thus  were 
they  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Louis  Napolein,  under  the  Second 
Empire,  where  she  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

It  was  during  her  residence  in  Paris  that  Mrs.  Piatt  first 
displayed  those  literary  talents  which  brought  her  the  favorable 
attention  of  critics  of  high  degree.  She  would  sit  in  a  garden  at 
the  rear  of  her  home,  and,  amid  flowers  and  the  gentle  glow  of  the 
sun,  put  on  paper  the  thoughts  which  flowed  through  her  equally 
gentle  mind.  These  were  sent  to  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  in 
America,  and  in  1856  were  compiled  and  published  under  the 
title  of  “Belle  Smith  Abroad.”  They  comprise  one  of  the  most 
interesting  volumes  of  foreign  travel  of  that  period,  and  tell  in  a 
piquant  and  charming  way  the  places  she  had  seen  and  the  people 
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she  had  met.  Her  descriptive  powers  were  remarkable,  and 
through  all  runs  a  vein  of  happy  wit  and  merriment. 

Ability  is  certain  to  be  recognized  and  the  demands  upon 
Mrs.  Piatt’s  pen  became  so  liberal  that  she  was  asked  to  contribute 
not  only  to  American  publications,  but  foreign  periodicals.  But 
this  demand  upon  her  time,  did  not  detract  from  her  interest  in 
other  phases  of  life,  and  she  had  a  lively  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  those  Americans  who  made  France  their  home,  and  became 
associated  with  a  number  of  philanthropic  and  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Piatt  soon  found  herself  with  more  work  than  she  could 
well  care  for,  and  a  delicately  natured  system  began  to  show  the 
effects  of  over-exertion.  So  under  the  importunities  of  her  husband 
and  the  advice  of  her  own  mind,  she  returned  to  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  the  beautiful  home  at  Mac-o-chee.  Her  going  from 
France  was  not  marked  without  ceremony,  for  as  the  ship  sailed 
from  the  dock  members  of  the  nobility,  and  those  who  could  not 
boast  of  the  blood  of  titled  ancestry  in  their  veins  stood  upon  the 
pier  and  bade  her  a  kind  farewell.  Among  them  were  many 
Americans,  and  their  “good-by”  was  most  pathetic.  None  of  them 
ever  saw  her  again.  Ider  home-coming  was  marked  by  one  thing 
which  brought  a  particular  happiness  to  Mrs.  Piatt’s  heart.  Father 
Kirby  had  softened  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  discovered  that  his 
daughter  had  made  no  mistake  in  her  marriage.  It  was  hard  for  his 
stern  spirit  to  bend,  but  it  did,  and  he  sent  for  Mrs.  Piatt  to  come  to 
him.  The  reconciliation  was  none  too  soon,  for  shortly  after  re¬ 
turning  to  the  home  of  her  birth  she  left  the  earth  with  the  blessing 
of  her  father,  the  deep  grief  of  her  husband  and  the  regrets  of 
scores  of  friends  in  her  own  land  and  the  lands  abroad  where  she 
had  visited  and  made  brighter  by  her  going.  Her  death  occurred 
at  Mac-o-chee  October  2nd,  1864. 

The  following  is  an  original  letter  from  Colonel  Donn  Piatt 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith: 

“Mac-o-chee, 

“West  Liberty,  Ohio, 

“Dec.  28th,  1  S89. 

“My  Dear  Niece:. 

“The  young  and  enterprising  editor  of  the  Urbana  Citizen 
‘boned’  me  for  an  article  to  grace  his  X-mas  issue.  1  sent  him 
the  enclosed,  and  mail  it  to  you,  knowing  the  interest  you  feel  in  the 
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. . .  You  see  the  editor  is  a  discriminating  fellow  in  his 

commands  upon  me. 

I  wish  we  could  go  on  to  the  wedding,  but  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  our  fight  with  the  County  Commissioners  of  Hamilton  County, 
who  have  taken  the  liberty  to  wipe  out  Liberty  street  in  Cincinnati, 
and  with  it  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property 
belonging  to  dear  Ella.  Otherwise  we  would  make  the  future 
occasion  one  in  which  to  enjoy  a  visit  to  you. 

“In  the  way  of  health,  we  are  only  prone  ‘far  to  middlin’  as 
the  Kentuckian  remarked.  This  injection  of  spring  in  the  heart  of 
winter  is  pleasant,  but  as  every  one  tell  s  me,  and  must  be  so,  it  is 
not  seasonable  and  therefore,  ‘on-healthy.’ 

“God  bless  you.  Love  to  all  the  dear  ones,  in  which  Ella 

joins. 

“Yours  affectionately,  Donn.’’ 

T  he  following  is  the  article  referred  to  in  Colonel  Piatt’s  letter 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith: 

“SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MAC-O-CHEE 

“It  seems  a  long  shot  from  the  shadows  of  today  to  the 
sunlight  period  of  the  past,  when  a  Conestoga  wagon,  drawn  by 
four  horses  garnished  with  bells,  slowly  jingled  along  in  the  early 
autumn,  pulling  not  only  the  household  furniture,  but  the  family 
to  Logan  County.  1  hose,  to  my7  memory,  were  golden  hours.  All 
day  for  four  days,  my  mother,  three  sisters,  my  brother  and  I, 
jolted  on  in  a  little  springless  wagon  that  was  more  fatiguing  than 
the  same  time  on  foot.  For  three  nights  we  found  ourselves 
accepting  hospitality  from  houses  along  the  way,  and  the  last  night 
enroute  we  camped  on  the  roadside,  and  that  makes  the  most 
glorious  memory  of  all.  I  recollect  as  vividly  as  if  it  were  now, 
being  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  my  mother  as  the  day  began 
to  dawn  above,  the  woods  all  about  us  were  alive  with  the  songs 
of  birds,  the  drumming  of  pheasants,  as  they  were  called,  the  cawing 
of  crows,  the  shrieks  of  multitudinous  jays,  while  the  queer  call  of 
the  wild  turkey  could  be  heard  at  intervals.  But  the  grandest  event 
of  all  was  the  dash  of  three  deer  across  the  road.  There  was  a 
startling  crash  in  the  underbrush  near  us,  and,  like  a  flash,  a  noble 
buck  seemed  to  fly  over  the  road  followed  by  two  does.  They 
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disappeared  in  the  woods  again  and  the  sight  deprived  me  of  breath 
for  an  instant.  T  here  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  There  are  men 
yet  alive  who  can  bear  testimony  to  the  abundance  of  game  at 
that  time  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  Humanity  loves  to  kill.  The  brutal 
instinct  in  us  is  so  strong  that  no  culture  weakens,  let  alone  destroys, 
the  propensity.  The  horrible  inhumanity  that  killed  our  Savior 
cannot  be  expected  to  spare  the  innocent  little  birds  and  helpless 
animals  that  once  adorned  our  fields  and  woods.  These  same 
fields  and  woods  are  now  as  silent  as  the  Streets  of  Urbana.  I 
sometimes  think  it  odd  that  we  butchers  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
not  sometimes  startled  and  made  afraid  by  the  grave  suggestion 
that  there  is  a  class  of  beings  above  and  about  us  as  cruelly  savage 
and  destructive  as  we  are  to  the  animated  creation  beneath  us.  These 
unseen  things  may  not  be  any  more  devils  than  we  are,  and  may 
look  upon  our  vindictive  mutilation  and  destruction  with  the  same 
lofty  indifference  that  marks  our  superiority  to  the  dependent  and 
helpless. 

“However,  it  is  a  reminiscence,  and  not  a  moral  essay  that 
you  ask  of  me. 

“On  the  fifth  day  we  reached  our  new  home  in  the  wilderness. 
It  was  a  double  log  cabin  and  yet  remains,  somewhat  disfigured 
from  its  original  appearance,  for  mouldy  old  shingles  take  the  place 
of  clapboards  for  a  roof,  and  the  logs  are  concealed  by  weather¬ 
boarding  on  the  outside,  and  plaster  and  paper  within.  It  is  a 
picturesque  old  house  today  with  its  front  porch  holding,  on  posts 
cut  from  the  woods  with  bark  upon  them,  a  quaint  room  above,  and 
the  dormer  windows  tell  of  a  half  story  all  punctuated  by  brick 
chimneys  built  on  the  outside.  When  I  first  saw  it,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  space  between  the  two  ends  was  open  and  the 
logs  filled  between  by  chunks  of  wood  well  plastered  with  mortar. 
At  all  seasons  we  children  fell  asleep  with  the  stars  twinkling  upon 
us  through  the  chinks  of  the  clapboard  roof,  and  many  a  time  wre 
awakened  in  the  winter  with  a  thin  sheet  of  snow  upon  our  bed¬ 
clothes  that  had  drifted  in  through  the  crevices  between  the  logs. 
It  was  home  all  the  same — dear,  sacred  home,  made  precious  by 
loving  tenderness  and  refined  culture.  In  that  log  cabin  could  be 
heard,  with  its  thin  tinky  notes,  the  first  piano  brought  to  the  West 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  it  was  the  pioneer  of  millions 
that  have  since  tortured  the  ears  of  the  truly  musical.  At  the  head 
of  that  household  was  a  grand  man  and  a  sainted  mother;  but  I 
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cannot  trust  myself  to  write  of  those  pioneers,  nor  is  it  fit  that  I 
should. 

“Talk  of  your  evolution,  out  of  those  hardy,  honest,  kind- 
hearted  pioneers,  not  only  of  that  log  cabin  but  the  hundreds  that 
went  to  make  up  the  settlements,  came  the  mean,  selfish,  sordid, 
money-getters  of  today.  Do  not  wax  wroth  over  that,  I  include 
myself.  What  a  life!  Not  exactly  of  charity,  but  of  noble,  gen¬ 
erous  emotions  existed  at  that  time.  We  loved  our  neighbors,  and 
our  neighbors  loved  us.  When  a  log  cabin  was  to  be  erected,  all 
turned  out,  amid  cheering  laughter,  to  roll  up  the  rough  structure. 
When  sickness  came,  which  it  frequently  did  from  privation  and 
exposure,  the  country  side  was  filled  with  nurses  and  helpers.  A 
death  made  the  neighborhood  one  family  of  mourners.  As  Gov¬ 
ernor  Tom  Corwin  said  to  me,  ‘The  spirit  of  Christ  marched  with 
the  pioneers.’  They  carried  to  the  border  a  feeling  of  helpfulness 
never  known  to  other  communities.  It  was  true  religion;  the 
religion  of  love.  It  was  rough,  however,  and  here  followed  an 
illustration  I  wish  to  put  to  print,  but  it  is  too  rough  for  type.  Many 
a  time  since  hearing  it  I  have  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Governor 
Corwin  told  of  how  one  supny  Sunday  afternoon  he  made  one  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  assembled  under  the  trees  in  Kentucky  for 
divine  service.  As  there  were  no  newspapers  in  those  days  on  the 
border,  the  minister  was  used  as  an  advertising  medium,  and  ere 
he  opened  services  read  from  the  pulpit  or  stand  certain  notices 
referring  to  the  business  of  the  neighborhood.  On  this  occasion 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tubbs  began  with  a  request  for  prayers  from  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  behalf  of  Bro.  Buck  Nailor,  an  inestimable  citizen  who 
had  been  knocked  in  the  head  while  resisting  an  officer. 

‘See  him  damned  first,’  responded  a  voice  from  the  meeting, 
which  was  sustained  by  an  eruption  of  solemn  amens. 

“The  next  notice  I  omit  for  reasons  stated  above.  It  referred 
to  a  possible  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  from  brother 
Smith’s  thoroughbred  Arabian. 

“The  third  notice  created  quite  a  disturbance  and  led  to  an 
intermission  of  divine  service  of  an  hour  for  a  fight.  The  preacher 
called  attention  of  the  brethren  to  the  fact  that  Brother  Tomkins 
had  some  fine  powder  ready  for  sale.  The  pioneers  made  their 
own  powder,  and  the  advertising  divine  suggested  that  probably 
some  brother  could  bear  testimony  to  its  value.  At  this,  a  tall, 
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slab-sided,  broad-shouldered,  double-fisted  son  of  the  Baptist  per¬ 
suasion  arose  and  roared: 

‘Brother  Tubbs,  it  ain’t  worth  a  tinker’s  dam — I’ve  tried 
it,’  and  here  followed  a  description  of  that  powder  that  cannot 
be  reproduced  in  a  family  journal,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  save 
late  after  a  dinner  of  gentlemen.  1  he  account  of  the  powder  had 
scarcely  ended  ere  that  irate  powder  merchant  collided  with  the 
tall  member  and  a  terrific  fight  followed,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
male  members  of  the  little  congregation  of  the  Lord  took  part  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  divine  services  were 
resumed  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

"Dear  old  master  of  human  emotions,  who  could  sway  a  crowd 
at  will  from  tears  to  laughter  and  from  laughter  to  tears,  who — 
take  him  all  in  all — was  the  greatest  man  Ohio  ever  put  to  the 
front,  and  yet  in  passing  from  history  in  a  way  to  make  those  grieve 
who  loved  and  reverenced  him  in  life.  I  he  memory  of  his  genius 
claims  is  not  for  him.  H is  ears  have  long  been  closed  in  death  and 
his  brave,  pure,  beautiful  spirit  has  passed  into  eternity  that  swallows 
the  myriads  of  men  and  world-s  without  end.  History  is  after  all 
but  a  brief  flash  that  reveals  like  lightning  for  but  an  instant  the 
things  that  are  not  what  they  seem.  It  is  not  for  us  and  our  child¬ 
ren  to  cherish  his  fame  as  a  noble  heritage  for  others  to  emulate, 
worship  and  live  by.  His  marble  statue,  executed  by  our  Quincy 
Ward  ought  to  grace  the  old  Hall  of  the  House  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  the  walls  so  often  echoed  to  his  musical  voice  in  its 
eloquent  utterances. 

"It  was  Tom  Corwin  who,  leaning  back  in  the  huge  arm  chair 
upon  the  porch  of  the  old  homestead  at  Mac-o-chee,  said,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  willow-fringed  meadows:  ‘Of  all  the  places  this  is 
the  easiest  to  live  and  die  in  I  ever  saw.’ 

“To  my  memory  the  country  seems  to  have  been  as  well  filled 
with  quaint,  odd  characters  as  it  was  with  game.  Nearly  every 
man  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out  of  a  peculiar  mold,  and  shaped 
his  life  by  an  eccentricity  of  his  own  creating.  I  remember  one, 
a  mason,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘old  Gettysburg*  from  the  fact 
that  he  began  all  his  stories,  mostly  monstrous  lies,  with  ‘when  I 
was  at  Gettysburg.’  We  boys  fairly  doted  on  old  G.  He  could 
discount  Munchausen  and  not  try. 

“  ‘Now  byes  sot  yer  off-eye  on  me,’  he  would  say,  for  example, 
filling  his  stubby  clay  pipe.  ‘I’m  a’goin  to  tell  ye  about  a  big  Gun. 
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It  was  a  gun  left  over  from  the  Revolution;  a  prime  favorite  of 
Gineral  Washington  s.  It  laid  alongside  the  road  goin’  to  Gettys¬ 
burg.  Well,  one  night  I  was  a  ridin’  on  hoss-back  sorter  belated, 
and  a  storm  came  up.  It  was  a  big  storm  I  tell  ye.  The  lightning 
flashed  right  along  bright  enough  to  blind  ye,  while  the  thunderbolts 
just  dropped  about  promiscuous-like,  knocking  right  and  left,  and 
the  rain — well  it  jist  came  down  in  sheets.  I  suddenly  recollected 
that  cannon,  and  to  git  out  of  the  storm  I  jist  rode  my  horse  into 
it  at  the  muzzle.  I  was  about  comfortin’  myself  when  the  stage 
coach  come  a  thunderin’  down.  The  fool  driver  missed  his  way 
and  drove  heltersplit  into  that  cannon  and  killed  his  two  leaders 
dead  at  the  britch.’ 

‘And  what  became  of  you?’  chorused  the  boys. 

‘Well,  I  thought  just  as  quick  as  a  wink  what  I’d  got  to  do, 
and  I  leaped  my  hoss  out  at  the  touch-hole.’ 

“Another  favorite  monstrosity  he  was  fond  of  telling  came  up 
in  illustration  of  his  agility.  The  powder  mills  of  Gettysburg  caught 
fire.  There  was  danger  of  an  explosion  that  would  destroy  the 
town.  Fie  was  at  work  topping  a  chimney  a  mile  off.  He  immed¬ 
iately,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  dropped  his  shoes,  descended 
the  ladder  and  ran  that  mile.  He  got  into  the  mills  and  tramped 
out  fifty-eight  barrels  of  powder  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  so  saved 
the  town. 

“The  old  fellow’s  introductory  words  became  to  be  proverbial. 
When  one  began  a  fish  story,  or  any  other  boastful  narrative,  he 
would  be  interrupted  by  a  cry  from  some  one,  ‘when  1  was  at 
Gettysburg’  and  effectually  silenced. 

“The  man,  however,  that  to  this  day  holds  the  affection  born 
in  my  boyish  heart  was  George  Martin.  He  was  what  my  father 
called  a  first-class  chickencoop  carpenter,  and  evidently  by  the  day 
and  not  by  the  ‘job.’  He  was  so  slow  not  only  in  his  work  but  in 
all  things.  The  time  he  took  to  eat  was  exasperating.  He  was 
longer  in  getting  to  sleep,  and  certainly  in  waking,  than  any  man 
alive.  Flis  gait,  as  he  moved,  was  as  if  his  limbs  were  lazily  con¬ 
sulting  each'  other  as  to  long  premeditated  motions,  while  the  sen¬ 
tences  that  escaped  his  everlasting  masticated  tobacco  seemed  to 
lounge  out  of  his  mouth. 

“There  was  enmity  between  George  Martin  and  one  Mike 
O’Brien.  This  grew  out  of  a  theological  difference.  I  never  could 
discover  that  either  had  any  religion,  but  Mike  was  a  stout  Catholic 
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to  his  finger  tips,  or  rather  to  the  tip  of  his  shillalah.  Martin  had 
read  but  one  book  and  that  was  Fox’s  “Book  of  Martyrs,”  fearfully 
illustrated,  hence  Martin  regarded  all  Catholics  more  or  less  sons 
of  Satan,  and  O’Brien  as  especially  marked  out  for  damnation.  This 
he  helped  out  by  damning  O’Brien  on  all  occasions. 

“O’Brien  was  not  slow  in  reciprocating,  and  we  were  frequently 
f^fored  with  conversations  that  were  not  supposed  to  be  of  a 
religious  nature,  but  so  hid  under  profanity  that  the  theological 
instinct  was  somewhat  obscured,  and  especially  was  this  the  condi¬ 
tion  when  the  dispute  ended  in  a  fight — no  unusual  occurrence. 

“One  Saturday  evening  a  number  were  engaged  near  the  saw¬ 
mill  shooting  at  a  mark.  Martin  had  put  down  his  loaded  rifle 
to  look  at  the  mark  and  chalk  the  latest  shot.  While  thus  engaged 
O’Brien  came  along  quite  drunk.  It  was  growing  dark  and  had  it 
been  broad  daylight,  White’s  Best,  of  which  he  had  been  partaking, 
would  have  obscured  his  vision.  As  it  was  he  quite  astonished 
Martin. 

‘Gimme  a  goon,’  cried  Mike,  and  before  he  could  be  arrested, 
cocked  and  leveled  the  rifle.  Poor  Martin  was  bending  over 
scrutinizing  the  holes  lately  made  in  the  board,  and  thus  presented 
a  bright  patch  on  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons,  that  Mike  mistook  for 
the  mark,  aimed  at  and  fired.  Had  he  aimed  at  anything  else  than 
Martin  he  might  have  hit  that  great  hunter  and  theological  student 
of  Fox.  As  it  was,  Martin  heard  the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  shrill  whiz  of  the  bullet.  He  left  that  locality  im¬ 
mediately.  Ffe  did  not  wait  to  pass  any  whereases  or  resolutions. 
He  could  have  given  Lady  McBeth’s  guests  a  lesson  as  he  retired 
beyond  range.  - 

‘Look  at  the  dirty  baste  runnin’  away  wid  de  mark,’  cried 
O’Brien.  Nothing  could  convince  Martin  that  this  was  not  a  pre¬ 
mediated  attempt  on  his  life,  instigated  by  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

“Martin,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  a  mighty  hunter. 
He  had  scarcely  been  set  on  end  from  his  trough  of  a  cradle  before 
he  began  killing  ‘injuns.’  His  stories  of  deer  stalking  and  bear 
killing  made  our  unkempt  locks  stand  on  end.  He  was  a  great 
man  in  our  youthful  eyes  and  minds,  and  with  the  lofty  ambition 
to  be  hunters,  the  writer  of  this,  aged  ten  and  his  younger  brother, 
aged  six,  wended  our  way  to  Martin’s  cabin,  and  informed  the 
mighty  hunter  that  father  had  sent  us  to  borrow  his  rifle,  pouch  and 
powder  horn,  as  he  wished  to  kill  a  hog.  The  unsuspecting  master 
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of  first-class  chicken-coops  handed  over  the  rifle,  pouch  and  horn. 
We  were  scarcely  out  of  the  cabin  before  we  made  for  the  woods 
and  hid  the  precious  weapon  in  a  hollow  log.  The  next  morning  at 
daylight  we  were  on  the  hunt.  The  discovery,  however,  was  soon 
made  that  killing  game  called  for  something  besides  arms.  We 
banged  away  at  all  in  sight  without  bringing  anything  down,  even 
a  chipmunk.  This  was  simply  disgusting.  We  caught  glances  of 
deer,  we  stumbled  on  wild  turkeys,  we  saw  the  track  of  a  bear — at 
least  we  took  it  to  be  such — it  might  have  been  that  of  a  big  dog, 
but  never  trophy  came  our  way. 

“This  was  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  We  had  slaughtered 
noth’ng,  and  while  mournfully  recognizing  this  fact,  old  man  Burn¬ 
side’s  huge  boar  came  to  our  vision.  He  was  an  immense  animal 
made  up  mainly  of  skin,  bone  and  bristles.  Saw-back  and  long¬ 
snouted,  he  was  calmly  munching  acorns,  when  we  unanimously 
voted  him  a  wild  boar.  Martin  had  told  us  what  terrible  beasts 
they  were,  so  we  dropped  behind  a  fallen  tree,  and  I  brought  the 
trusty  rifle  to  bear,  determined  to  rid  the  woods  of  this  enemy  of 
man.  It  took  some  time  to  get  a  bead  on  the  beast  that  came 
moving  toward  us  all  unconscious  of  the  peril  impending.  At  last 
I  touched  the  hair  trigger  and  the  gun  went  off,  and  so  did  we. 
No  two  boys  ever  clambered  up  trees  with  more  celerity  than  we. 
The  haste  was  uncalled  for.  d  he  philisophical  old  father  of  hogs 
looked  up  from  under  his  huge  ears  with  sagacious,  but  not  attractive, 
eyes  when  the  whip-like  report  of  the  rifle  rang  out,  and  then  went 
on  with  his  dinner,  evidently  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  noise 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  pursuit — suddenly,  however,  he  gave 
a  loud  squeal  and  came  toward  us.  My  heart  beat  like  a  trip¬ 
hammer  and  seemed  to  be  striving  to  get  out  at  my  mouth.  The 
beast  surged  past  us  and  disappeared  through  the  brush.  Old 
farmer  Burnside  said  afterward,  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  had 
been  done  to  his  paternal  hog,  ‘that  ere  animal  kem  home  a  squealin’ 
an’  then  went  cavortin’  round  a  hull  day’s  if  he  felt  sorter  ridiculous, 
then  he  sorter  pined  down  and  died.’  Of  course  we  never  enlight¬ 
ened  the  old  man  as  to  that  sporadic  case  of  hog  cholera. 

“Descending  from  our  perches,  we  hastily  proceeded  to  reload 
the  rifle,  as  I  suggested  the  wild  boar  might  return.  In  our  haste 
to  secure  a  change  of  venue  we  left,  unawares,  the  ramrod  in  the 
barrel. 
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“It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  after  the  active  operation  in  pork 
that  we  sat  under  a  log  despondent  and  desperately  hungry.  We 
left  home  with  half  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  little  salt,  intending  to 
feed  upon  what  we  killed.  Half  a  1  oaf,  shared  by  two  boys  of 
such  healthy  appetites,  only  made  us  the  more  hungry.  We  were 
about  to  drop  the  hunting  business  and  steal  ingloriously  home, 
when  a  strange  noise  on  the  other  side  of  the  log  attracted  our 
attention.  Rising  up  we  peered  ever  and  saw  a  magnificent  flock 
of  wild  turkeys  grouped  about  and  feeding  on  the  crumbs  of  bread 
we  had  dropped.  Fortunately  for  us  the  foliage  of  the  lately  fallen 
tree  hid  our  heads  as  I  brought  the  gun  to  bear  and  banged.  The 
flock  scattered,  leaving  two  dead  and  one  wounded,  thanks  to  the 
ramrod  that  had  evidently  swung  through  like  a  chain-shot.  Drop¬ 
ping  the  rifle,  we  gave  chase  to  a  wounded  turkey  that  could  not 
fly,  but  made  excellent  time  with  its  legs.  Flow  it  fluttered  along, 
and  how  we  followed  it  is  vividly  remembered  by  me  today.  At 
times  we  were  nearly  upon  it,  and  then  it  would  make  a  spurt  and 
almost  leave  us.  At  last  it  stuck  between  two  saplings,  and  ere  it 
could  extricate  itself,  we  tumbled  boldly  upon  the  bird.  Decapitation 
with  an  old  barlow  pocket  knife  was  immediate,  and  then  dragging 
the  dead  specimen  along,  for  we  were  nearly  exhausted,  we 
attempted  to  return  to  the  gun  and  slaughtered  game.  After  prob¬ 
ably  an  hour’s  work — it  seemed  like  five  to  us — we  found  our¬ 
selves  lost,  or  rather  the  gun  and  turkeys  lost.  Then  we  made  an 
effort  to  return  and,  dropping  our  turkey,  for  it  was  too  heavy  to 
carry,  we  hurried  off.  Some  time  after,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun  were  lifted  from  the  tree-tops,  we  came  upon  something  lying  on 
the  ground  and,  on  closer  examination  found  it  to  be  our  dead 
turkey.  We  were  lost  in  the  trackless  forest,  and  in  our  effort  to 
escape  had  made  a  complete  circuit. 

“In  the  desperate  time  that  followed,  night  fell  upon  us.  It 
may  seem  a  light  affair  to  others,  but  to  us  boys  the  situation  was 
simply  terrifying.  Old  Martin  and  others  had  filled  our  credulous 
minds  with  wild  stories  of  bears,  boars,  ‘painters,’  and  not  only  this 
but  ghost  stories  of  headless  horsemen  that  galloped  through  the 
woods.  We  sat  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  I  confess  that 
I  wept  copiously,  which  weeping  was  garnished  by  individual 
howls.  My  younger  brother  wept  also,  but  in  a  more  quiet  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  midst  of  this  he  said: 
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‘What’s  the  use  of  bellerin’ — let’s  climb  a  tree  like  Martin 
did  the  night  the  ten  thousand  wolves  got  after  him,  then  bears  and 
things  can’t  hurt  us.’  We  acted  on  the  suggestion.  I  had  observed 
an  old  tree  that,  in  being  uprooted  by  a  storm,  had  lodged  in  falling 
upon  another.  We  could  yet  in  the  gloaming  see  this  refuge,  and 
up  the  nearly  prostrate  trunk  we  climbed  till  we  reached  the  point 
where  the  fork  of  the  bent  tree  held  its  dead  enemy,  and  there 
among  the  crushed  limbs  we  found  a  rather  comfortable  nest.  We 
acquired  some  little  courage  in  this  refuge,  but  towns-folk  and  those 
unacquainted  writh  forests,  and  suppose  that  after  dark  these  woods 
are  silent,  had  better  pass,  even  now,  a  night  among  them.  They 
will  learn  that  it  is  at  night,  more  than  in  daylight,  the  forests  are 
alive  All  sorts  of  unseen  things  come  out  for  a  little  exercise  in 
the  air.  The  great  throngs  of  game  it  is  true  have  disappeared, 
but  coons,  mink  and  ’possums  emerge  from  their  hiding  places  in 
search  of  food,  and  have  a  cheerful  intercourse  of  a  gossipy,  and 
more  or  less  belligerent,  nature.  Great  horned  owls  hoot  at  each 
other’s  chestnuts,  and  laugh  immoderately  at  their  own.  One  hears 
at  intervals  the  stealthy  tread,  or  rather  shuffling  movement  among 
leaves  that  ceases  as  mysteriously  as  it  began.  At  the  time  of  our 
terrified  night  sojourn,  these  sounds  were  multiplied  and  of  an 
uglier  nature.  1  here  were  cries  of  animals,  piercing  and  fearful. 
But  wearied  nature  came  to  our  relief  and  we  fell  asleep  to  awaken 
in  the  broad  daylight,  stiff  and  sore  from  the  cramped  position  the 
tree  afforded  us.  Crawling  down,  we  moved  from  the  rising  sun 
and  ere  long  found  a  road  that  was  familiar  to  us.  While  tramping 
on,  we  heard  horns  blown  at  regular  intervals  to  the  right  and  left 
of  us.  Directly  a  man  on  horseback  appeared  along  the  road 
armed  with  a  tin  horn  that  he  would  toot  every  few  minutes.  In 
this  tooter  we  recognized  George  Martin.  ‘Sakes  alive,  you  little 
minks,  where  on  earth  have  you  been?’  he  cried.  ‘Here’s  the  hull 
country  up  a  searchin’  and  blowin’  horns,  and  your  mother  nigh 
about  dead  with  the  scare.’ 

“He  gave  two  short  notes  from  his  horn,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  among  it  my  father.  He  tried  to  look 
severe  and  scold  us,  but  the  delight  felt  at  finding  us  safe,  dissipated 
his  wrath.  Our  dear  mother  passed  from  fear  to  pride  at  our 
adventure.  George  Martin  lost  his  gun,  but  as  my  father  had  to 
purchase  him  another,  this  was  not  so  bad,  as  the  fact  soon  de¬ 
veloped  that  I  could  match  my  master  in  recounting  wild  adventures. 
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This  clay  and  night  gave  \is  foundation  enough  for  stories  that  simply 
disgusted  and  silenced  old  George.  What  bears  I  killed,  what 
bears  I  shot,  while  even  Indians  in  war  paint  were  put  to  flight.  As 
for  the  headless  horsemen  that  galloped  by  at  midnight,  they  not 
only  grew  in  number  at  every  narration,  but  were  pursued  by  head¬ 
less  hounds  and  hoop  snakes  without  number.  I  never  could  get 
my  brother  to  endorse  any  of  these  delightful  romances,  but  as  I 
was  much  bigger  and  quite  able  to  punch  his  head  he  prudently 
abstained  from  comment  or  contradiction. 

"It  was  George  Martin’s  private  opinion  publicly  expressed 
that  'all  boys  were  born  liars.’  He  did  not  know,  of  course,  how 
that  imaginative  faculty,  properly  trained  and  chastened  down, 
makes  the  successful  journalist,  especially  when  he  works  up  an  in¬ 
terview  or  writes  a  political  platform. 

"(Signed)  DONN  PIATT. 

"Mac-o-chee,  Ohio,  Dec.  16th,  1889." 


(Editorial  from  the  Urbana  [OhioJ  Citizen,  with  reference  to 
the  foregoing  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Donn  Piatt)  : 

“The  sketch,  ‘Memories  of  Mac-o-chee,’  which  we  published 
today  is  a  choice  specimen  of  work  of  the  well-known  author  and 
journalist,  who  kindly  contributed  it  for  the  Christmas  Citizen.  It 
sparkles  with  a  quaint  humor  for  which  he  is  known  the  world  over, 
and  has,  in  addition,  a  tenderness  in  which  he  seldom  indulges  in 
print.  This  reminds  us  that  Colonel  Piatt  is  in  one  respect  a  very 
singular  man.  He  is  not  only  two-sided,  but  his  two  sides  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  While  known  to  the  world  as  a  caustic, 
cynical  and  sometimes  savage  wielder  of  a  remarkable  pen,  in  pri¬ 
vate  life  to  those  who  know  him  personally,  he  is  amiable  in  man¬ 
ner,  kind-hearted,  generous  and  impulsive — much  to  his  own  injury. 
He  has  lived  all  his  life  among  us,  and  is  not  only  known  as  a  man 
of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  but  the  care  and  tenderness  he  has 
shown  an  invalid  w'ife  for  twenty  years  has  won  him  not  only  love 
but  admiration.”  (The  author  feels  that  this  sketch  cannot  be 
closed  without  telling  why  our  subject  was  named  "Donn.") 

Colonel  Donn  Piatt  was  originally  named  "Dunn"  Piatt  for 
a  relative,  with  whom  Donn’s  father  afterward  had  a  very  strenuous 
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quarrel,  almost  to  blows,  and  right  then  and  there  Donn’s  father 
declared  that  "no  son  of  his  should  bear  the  name  of  such  a  damned 
rascal,’’  and  the  name  was  immediately  changed  to  Donn. — This 
information  was  proffered  by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  a  descendant  of 
the  man  in  question. 

A  “HOOSIER”  POET  STORY 

This  story,  which  will  undoubtedly  prove  new  to  many  of  our 
readers,  has  been  sent  us  as  a  personal  reminiscence  by  Mr.  D.  R. 
Emmons,  of  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio.  He  tells  how  one  day,  many 
years  ago,  Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  who  occupied  a  splendid  castle  in 
the  Mac-o-cheek  valley,  was  riding  his  favorite  horse,  “Golddust” 
through  the  streets  of  a  neighboring  village,  when  he  encountered 
the  local  constable  in  the  act  of  gathering  in  a  rather  seedy-looking 
individual,  who  appeared  to  be  terribly  ill.  Reining  up,  he  asked, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  man?” 

“Lock  him  up,  of  course,”  replied  the  constable.  “Oh,  1 
wouldn’t  do  that.”  said  the  Colonel,  only  to  have  the  constable, 
who  was  none  too  well  pleased  at  being  questioned,  remark, 
“Well,  we  can’t  have  him  around  here.” 

“You  better  let  me  take  care  of  him  then,"  the  Colonel  said, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  carriage  was  brought  and  the  man  who  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  arrest  as  a  vagrant,  was  taken  to  the  Colonel’s 
home  and  carefully  provided  for.  He  was  dreadfully  ill,  and  sev¬ 
eral  days  elapsed  before  he  made  his  appearance  downstairs.  Then 
Donn,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  said,  “Well,  old  fellow,  1  have 
been  trying  to  take  care  of  you  for  several  days,  and  1  would  like 
to  know  who  you  are  and  where  you  are  from?” 

“My  name  is  Riley,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  am  a  sign-painter 
from  Indiana.” 

“What!  You  can’t  be  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  who  writes 

-v  ” 

verse  ? 

“That’s  what  they  call  me  at  home,”  was  the  reply. 

Donn  Piatt  kept  the  now  famout  Hoosier  poet  as  a  guest  in  his 
house  for  several  months.  One  morning  in  the  fall,  as  they  were 
walking  up  a  neighboring  road,  Riley,  now  in  the  pink  of  condition, 
took  a  spurt,  vaulted  a  fence  into  a  corn  field  where  the  dying 
stalks  were  piled  up  in  great  sheaves,  and  producing  pencil  and 
paper,  sat  down  on  a  log  to  write.  The  Colonel  walked  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  then  returned  and  sat  down  by  the  poet  on  the  log. 
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Riley  at  last  finished  his  work  and  tossed  into  the  Colonel’s  lap  a 
sheet  of  paper.  It  was  the  first  manuscript  of  the  well-known  poem, 
“When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Pumpkin  and  the  Fodder’s  in  the  Shock.” 
Colonel  Piatt  superintended  the  publication  of  this  poem,  and  as 
long  as  he  lived  he  and  the  now  aged  poet  remained  the  firmest 
of  friends — Kansas  City  Times,  October,  1912. 

Charles  Mac-o-cheek,  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Donn  Piatt  and 
his  first  wife,  Louise  (Kirby)  Piatt,  was  born  July  1st,  1848,  and 
died  April  6th,  1850. 

THE  PLATTS  AND  THEIR  CHATEAUX 
By  L.  L.  Rummell 

Mac-o-cheek  Valley  in  Southern  Logan  County  abounded  in 
unrivaled  romance.  Nowhere  in  all  Ohio  have  we  more  charming 
and  beautiful  mansions,  veritable  castles  and  such  romantic  family 
traditions  as  those  associated  with  the  Piatts  and  their  chateaux 
in  this  valley  that  the  Indians  called  Mac-o-cheek,  or  smiling  valley. 
It  was  a  favored  spot  for  the  Shawnees,  this  rich  valley  of  the  Mad 
River,  and  here  they  built  their  town  and  council  house,  and  here 
too  were  deadly  battles  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  for 
possession  of  the  land.  The  names  of  Simon  Kenton,  Isaac  Zane, 
and  General  Benjamin  Logan  are  closely  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  the  region. 

To  this  rich  valley  of  beautiful  scenes  came  Benjamin  M. 
Piatt  in  1817,  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Piatt,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  *  *  *  After  the  War  of  1812 
Ben  Piatt  acquired  title  to  Mac-o-cheek,  and  on  the  estate  was  built 
in  1864  to  1871  “Chateau  Piatt’  by  General  A.  Saunders  Piatt. 

MAC-O-CHEEK  CASTLE 

The  most  famous  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Piatt  family 
was  Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  who  figured  prominently  in  the  Civil  War, 
who  was  well  known  for  his  literary  work.  He  served  in  the 
State  Legislature;  was  Ambassador  to  Paris;  founded  and  edited 
the  “Washington  Capitol,”  and  spent  the  last  }'ears  of  his  life  in 
Logan  County  at  his  famous  Mac-o-chee  castle.  William  Piatt 
designed  and  built  this  castle  after  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  Donn 
Piatt  coined  the  name  “Mac-o-chee.  ’  1  his  bit  of  history  was  given 
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me  by  Miss  Bertie  Piatt,  daughter  of  William,  who,  now  with  her 
sister  Marguerite,  lives  at  Mac-o-cheek,  the  French  style  chateau 
about  a  mile  west  of  Mac-o-chee,  in  the  same  beautiful  valley,  and 
near  the  tomb  of  the  Piatts.  *  *  *  1  he  castle  was  built  in  1879-81 
at  a  cost  of  $85,000.  The  stone  was  quarried  on  the  estate  of 
1700  acres  and  the  lumber  was  cut  out  of  his  own  timber.  While 
the  castle  was  massive  and  the  impressive  architecture  was  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  our  state,  it  has  greater  charm  in  its  natural  setting 
and  its  romantic  traditions. 

MAC-O-CHEE 

is  massive;  the  floors  are  inlaid  oak  and  walnut.  The  library  was 
the  second  largest  private  library  in  Ohio.  Its  high  walls  are  panels 
of  native  lumber,  cherry,  oak  and  walnut.  Upon  the  ceiling  are 
painted  the  pictures  of  Donn  Piatt’s  two  wives,  another  relative, 
and  Bret  Harte.  Each  room  has  a  tile  fireplace,  massive  doors 
nearly  three  inches  through,  made  of  oak  and  walnut,  swing  on 
giant  hinges. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  bedrooms  and  the  private  chapel. 
In  the  front  of  the  castle  is  a  tower,  with  four  floors.  Upon  the 
top  floor  was  the  literary  room,  and  it  was  here  that  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  wrote  some  of  his  most  noted  poems. 

Mac-o-cheek,  or  Piatt’s  castle,  a  mile  to  the  Westward,  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Piatt  family  (1934),  and  it,  too  has  its  charms, 
and  in  a  way  is  more  interesting  because  it  contains  antiques  and 
memoirs  of  the  early  Piatts,  while  the  interior  of  Mac-o-chee  today 
does  not.  This  chateau,  however,  is  not  so  massive  and  impressive, 
but  like  the  other  was  built  of  native  chiseled  limestone  quarried  on 
the  estate.  Its  hallway  resembles  an  old  mission.  Division  walls 
are  chiseled  stone  two  feet  thick.  1  he  rooms  have  the  furnishings 
of  the  pioneers,  and  relics  by  the  score  of  early  Indian  life.  *  *  * 
Ceilings  were  painted  in  1 880  by  Oliver  Frey.  The  library  is 
Normandy  architecture.  In  the  office  is  a  secretary  brought  by 
pack  mules  over  the  Appalachians.  Flere  is  a  diploma  awarded 
at  the  first  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1850  at  Cincinnati  to  a  relative, 
Doctor  A.  Watts,  for  the  best  fat  cattle. 

Alongside  the  castle  was  the  old  mill  stream  that  served  as  a 
moat.  Roses  cling  to  the  weathered  limestone  in  bowers  about 
the  doorway.  Tall  trees  surround  the  chateau,  with  grapevines 
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swinging  above  the  millstream,  while  below  is  the  fertile,  beautiful 
valley  of  Mac-o-cheek  and  the  historic  wooded  hills  beyond. 

My  visit  was  all  too  short.  I  have  gone  back  for  a  second 
time,  and  I  must  ramble  through  this  valley  and  its  romantic  castles, 
or  chateaux,  again.  It  is  beautiful,  entrancing,  inviting. 

THE  DAYTON  JOURNAL 
August  3rd,  1919 

By  W.  K.  Mathews 

(Where  slight  repetitions  occur  in  the  various  sketches,  the 
author  trusts  that  our  readers  will  notice  that  these  references  to  the 
same  subjects  are  incorporated  in  the  several  newspaper  sketches 
and  cannot  well  be  eliminated.' — N.  L.  L. ) 

‘‘How  would  you  like  to  have  the  United  States  Government 
owe  you  a  million  and  a  half  dollars?  You’d  probably  feel  kind 
of  rich,  wouldn’t  you?  Rather  independent  and  care  free  if  you 
held  a  legitimate  bill  for  $1,500,000  against  Uncle  Sam? 

“Well,  that’s  the  amount  due  the  living  heirs  of  Benjamin  M. 
and  John  H.  Piatt  from  the  United  States  Government  today,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  they  are  having  just  about  as  hard  a  time  getting 
any  part  of  their  money  as  the  boys  in  France  had  getting  their 
pay  during  the  recent  World  War,  there  is  not  a  drop  of  blue  blood 
in  their  veins  but  runs  through  the  ‘red-blooded  American’  veins. 
Defenders  of  Liberty  since  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  recent  World  War,  William  M.  Piatt,  one  of  the  oldest  living 
descendants  of  the  first  Piatt  settlers  in  America,  points  with 
patriotic  pride  to  the  collection  of  relics  brought  back  from  France 
by  his  grandson,  Sergeant  William  Harold  Piatt,  of  the  336th 
machine  gun  company,  37th  division,  A.  E.,  relics  consisting  of  an 
ornamental  belt,  pair  of  field  glasses,  gas  mask  and  large  magazine 
revolver  taken  off  of  a  German  colonel  by  Sergeant  Piatt  after  a 
hard  fight  with  the  ‘Hun,’  young  Piatt  being  but  19  years  of  age  at 
this  time. 

“So  you  see  there  is  no  lack  of  loyal  Americanism  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  present-day  Piatts  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  collect  that  million  and  a  half  dollars  from 
a  government  for  which  every  generation  of  the  Piatts  has  fought, 
from  the  days  of  Concord  to  Valley  Forge.  How  does  it  happen 
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that  the  United  States  owes  this  vast  amount  of  money  to  the  Piatts) 
Simple  enough  when  it  is  explained  that  John  H.  Piatt  furnished, 
on  contract,  the  beef  for  the  American  army  during  the  War  of 
1812  and  ’  1  5  against  the  British  invasion — and  the  sum  referred  to 
was  the  amount  remaining  unpaid  after  the  fulfillment  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  In  order  that  this  feature  of  my  story  may  not  again  be 
referred  to,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sum  of  $1  31,000,  with  interest 
from  1813,  was  allowed  by  the  lower  house  but  a  short  time  before 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  recent  World  War,  but 
was  never  passed  by  the  Senate — the  war  putting  a  stop  to  activity 
along  his  line. 

"But,  who  are  the  Piatts  and  where  do  the  present-day  gen¬ 
erations  now  reside)  you  may  ask.  Who  is  there  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  miles  or  so  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Piatt  castles 
up  in  Logan  county,  twelve  miles  North  of  Urbana,  and  some  four 
miles  East  of  West  Liberty.  Donn  Piatt’s  castle  has  been  a  name 
to  conjure  with  since  our  early  childhood  days  but  to  a  very  few, 
who  ever  heard  the  name,  was  the  story  of  the  Piatts  known,  and 
to  a  still  fewer  of  us  was  it  known  that  the  first  Piatt  castle  in  Logan 
county  was  that  of  General  Abram  Saunders  Piatt,  which  was  built 
fifteen  years  previous  to  the  Donn  Piatt  castle,  or  the  Denmead 
castle,  as  it  is  called  today  by  its  present  owner. 

"The  writer  has  heard  of  the  Piatt  castle  ever  since  he  can 
remember,  but  it  was  not  until  one  day  last  week  that  he  made  a 
trip  to  Mac-o-cheek  valley  and  visited  the  magnificent  stone  castle, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  promises  to  keep  alive  the  name  of  Piatt 
during  many  generations  to  come. 

“The  present  owner  keeps  the  grounds  in  the  best  of  condition, 
and  a  guide  will  conduct  you  through  the  rooms.  But  this  castle 
proved  of  little  interest  to  me  after  I  learned,  from  a  former  Urbana 
resident  before  leaving  Dayton,  that  the  older  of  the  two  castles 
was  Mac-o-cheek  castle,  the  former  home  of  Gen.  Abram  Saunders 
Piatt  and  the  present  home  of  his  two  sons,  Captain  William  McCoy 
Piatt  and  Colonel  Rivenoak  John  Piatt,  and  here  it  was  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  of  the  most  hospitable  and  gentlemanly 
men  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with.  Llere  it 
is  that  one  cannot  only  learn  the  story  of  the  Piatts  of  other  gen¬ 
erations  long  since  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  stone  tomb  built  upon 
the  hillside  a  short  distance  from  the  older  of  the  two  castles,  but 
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will  also  be  entertained  by  hearing  of  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
the  living  Piatts.  *  *  * 

“You  may  enter  the  grounds  of  the  Mac-o-cheek  castle  by  a 
graveled  drive  which  winds  its  way  among  grand  old  oaks,  maples 
and  cedars,  past  a  little  grove  of  lilac  bushes,  and  stop  just  south 
of  what  remains  of  the  one-time  beautiful  sunken  garden  with  its 
still  remaining  rustic  rockery,  where  an  old  muzzle-loading,  fuse- 
igniting  cannon  stands  guard  at  the  entrance  to  a  tunnel  that  leads 
underground  and  up  a  winding  stone  starway  to  the  now  demolished 
conservatory.  This  you  take  in  at  a  glance  as  you  step  from  your 
motor  car  and  then,  if  he  is  at  home  at  the  time,  you  meet  Captain 
William  McCoy  Piatt  and  are  introduced  to  Colonel  Rivenoak  John 
Piatt. 

“Captain  Piatt  extends  you  a  hearty  welcome  and  invites  you 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  various  rooms  of  interest  inside  the  castle.  It 
was  in  1 865  that  William  Piatt  built  Mac-o-cheek  for  his  father. 
General  Abram  Saunders  Piatt,  and  then  the  visitor  is  informed  that 
this  same  builder  constructed  what  has  long  been  known  as  the  Donn 
Piatt  Castle  in  the  year  1  880.  Captain  Donn  Piatt  being  General 
Piatt’s  brother. 

“You  are  first  told  that  all  of  the  beautiful  and  many  colored 
stone  used  in  the  two  castles  was  taken  from  the  Piatt  quarries  not 
far  distant  up  Mac-o-cheek  creek,  and  that  all  of  the  rustic  rock 
used  in  the  sunken  gardens  and  the  rockies  was  ‘just  picked  up’ 
along  the  creek  and  along  the  hillsides,  and  that  the  vari-colored 
woods  used  in  the  interior  finishing  was  taken  from  the  woodlands 
on  the  original  1,640-acre  Piatt  estate  and  ‘gotten  out’  in  the  saw¬ 
mills  maintained  by  the  Piatt’s  along  Mac-o-cheek  creek — both  hav¬ 
ing  originally  been  operated  by  water  power. 

“Passing  through  ‘the  office,’  which  is  a  most  interesting  place 
in  itself  with  its  many  relics  of  days  gone  by,  and  then  through  the 
library,  where  you  are  attracted  by  the  mammoth  cases  of  bound 
volumes  and  the  hand-carved  mantelpiece,  you  turn  through  the 
main  hallway  and  enter  a  room,  but  which  in  the  balmy  days  of  the 
Piatts,  was  the  room  in  which  was  entertained  some  of  the  most 
famous  statesmen,  soldiers  and  authors  in  the  entire  country,  and 
where  the  grand  ball  in  their  honor  was  held  upon  highly  polished 
oaken  floors  and  ’neath  the  hand-painted  ceilings — the  latter  being 
the  work  of  Oliver  Frey,  the  famous  French  painter,  who  came  to 
America  and  did  the  wo  rk  in  1  882. 
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“And  it  is  here,  in  this  room,  that  you  may  revel  among  the 
rarest  of  the  relics  of  the  days  of  long  ago;  relics  which  helped  to 
make  American  history  when  the  country  was  young;  relics  which 
tell  of  former  grandeur  and  patriotic  achievement.  Here  is  a  room 
in  which  you  might  well  spend  days  upon  days  without  becoming 
weary  or  reaching  the  limit  of  those  stories  of  which  William  McCoy 
Piatt  is  full  and  overflowing.  Here  is  the  room  in  which  you  can 
trace  the  Piatt  family  from  France  to  America  and  down  through 
the  years  to  the  present  day. 

“First  of  all  you  are  led  to  an  unconsciously  expressed  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which  all  this  vast  collection  of 
pictures,  furniture,  souvenirs  and  scores  of  other  things  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  Such  an  abundance  and  such  a  mixture  of  relics  would 
generally,  if  placed  in  the  same  room,  resemble  nothing  more  than 
a  ‘junk  shop.’  Not  so  with  the  magnificent  and  historic  old  room 
in  Mac-o-cheek  castle.  Here  everything  is  so  placed  as  not  to 
make  the  room  look  stiff,  and  neither  does  it  look  over-crowded  or 
disorderly.  Furniture,  fine  paintings  and  photo  portraits,  relic 
cabinets  and  cases,  ancient  spinning  w'heels,  deer  antlers  and  horn 
decorations,  shell-covered  chests  and  various  things  of  more  modern 
times,  are  all  artistically  arranged,  making  this  grand  old  state-room 
most  inviting  and  comfortably  home-like. 

“Here  we  see  a  fine  portrait  of  General  Abram  Saunders 
who  served  throughout  the  Civil  War  from  1861  to  1865,  being  in 
the  battles  of  Winchester,  Harrisonburg,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg,  second  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Snickers  Gap,  etc.  An¬ 
other  portrait  is  of  the  likeness  of  Judge  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  the 
first  of  the  Piatts  to  settle  in  the  Mac-o-cheek  valley  into  which 
fertile  region  he  rode  in  1812.  Flanking  the  portrait  of  George 
Washington,  which  hangs  over  the  fine  old  mantelpiece  between  the 
spreading  prongs  of  a  deer’s  antlers  and  draped  with  American 
flags,  is  a  portrait  of  Major  General  George  H.  Thomas,  and  an¬ 
other  of  General  Piatt.  *  *  *  In  the  relic  case  are  to  be  found 
hundreds  of  relics  of  the  Indian  and  mound  builders,  of  the  wTars 
of  the  Revolution,  1812,  Mexican,  Civil  and  European.  Probably 
the  most  interesting  fire  arm  in  the  collection  is  the  very  fine  old 
French  make  of  pistol,  the  work  of  the  famous  Le  Page,  which  was 
used  by  Aaron  Burr  in  his  historic  duel  wilh  Alexander  Hamilton. 
A  brace  of  flint-lock  pistols  are  those  carried  by  Colonel  Jacob 
Piatt  in  the  War  of  1776.  The  old  Derringer  pistols  were  carried 
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by  Judge  Benjamin  Piatt  when  boating  in  the  earlier  days  of  steam¬ 
boating  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Another  valuable  relic 
is  the  tomahawk  presented  by  Tecumseh  to  Colonel  William  M. 
Piatt  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1  795,  while 
another  tomahawk  is  that  of  Chief  Soloman,  which  was  captured  by 
A.  C.  McClure,  of  Logan  County.  *  *  *  William  Piatt’s  grandfather 
settled  in  Boc\ne  County,  Kentucky,  below  Cincinnati,  where  he 
worked  eleven  slaves.  He  would  often  ride  into  Cincinnati  for 
supplies  and  became  quite  a  trader  with  the  Indians,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  on  the  lookout  for  hams  or  bacon.  One  time,  while  riding 
along  with  his  old  colored  servant  a  bunch  of  fifteen  Indians  hap¬ 
pened  to  spy  Colonel  Jacob  Piatt  and  came  racing  after  the  pair 
in  hopes  of  making  a  trade.  Their  wild  dash  and  whoops  did  not 
appeal  to  the  old  colored  man,  who  gave  his  horse  a  kick  in  the 
ribs  and  as  he  passed  the  Colonel,  he  shouted:  T  or  God’s  sake, 
massy,  keep  ’em  back.’  *  *  * 

“Just  across  the  road  from  the  famous  castle  is  to  be  seen  the 
private  swimming  pool,  a  beautiful  basin  of  stone,  where  the 
former  lord  and  master  and  his  fair  lady  were  wont  to  cool  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sparkling  and  ever  changing  water  which  flowed  from 
the  sand-stone  rocks  of  the  hill-side  which  towers  above  the  castle. 

“But  the  castles,  the  relics  and  the  living  Piatts  of  today  are 
not  the  only  interesting  features  of  a  visit  to  Mac-o-cheek  valley. 
Just  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Mac-o-cheek  castle  is  located  the 
burying  grounds  of  the  Piatts.  In  the  fine  stone  sepulcher,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  graven  cross,  lies  the  body  of  General  Abram 
Saunders  Piatt,  and  beneath  his  name  is  chiseled  the  words,  ‘Man, 
Farmer,  Citizen,  Soldier.’  Upon  one  side  is  the  ledge  whose  slab 
carries  this  wording:. 


HANNAH  ANN 
Wife  of  A.  Saunders  Piatt 
Died  April  10,  1861 
At  her  home, 
Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio, 

Aged  37  years,  8  months,  5  days. 
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“While  on  the  other  side  a  similar  slab  carries  this  wording: 

ELEANOR  WATTS, 

Wife  of  A.  Saunders  Piatt, 

Died  Feb.  2,  1  899, 

At  her  beautiful  home, 

Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio. 

“Another  tomb,  referred  to  on  another  page  as  Donn  Piatt’s 
sepulcher,  has  chiseled  upon  it  the  beautiful  epitaph  written  by 
Colonel  Donn  himself,  and  it  is  in  this  tomb  that  lie  the  remains 
of  Virginia  Clark  Piatt,  Judge  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  Elizabeth  Bar¬ 
nett  Piatt,  Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  born  June  29th,  1819,  and  died 
November  12th,  1891,  Louise  Kirby  Piatt,  his  first  wife,  Martha 
Piatt  Worthington  and  Ella  Kirby  Piatt.  *  *  * 

“The  William  Piatt  of  today  is  as  much  of  an  inventor  as 
the  others  before  him  had  been  poets  and  authors.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  binder  tie  which  was  utilized  by  William  Llartley, 
the  one-time  ‘reaper  king,’  and  because  of  which  Captain  Piatt 
brought  suit  against  Llartley,  but  was  out-financed  out  of  court.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  a  corn  harvesting  machine  which  was  pulled  by 
horses,  and  of  which  invention  the  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  built  thousands.  He  has  recently  perfected  and  patented  a 
motor  corn  harvester  that  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  perfection  and 
one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  farm  machines  o  f  the  age.” 


JOL1N  HOPPER  PIA  1  I  (second  son  of  Jacob  and  Hannah 
McCullough  Piatt)  was  born  August  15,  1781,  at  Bloomsbury, 
New  Jersey,  and  died  February  11,  1822,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  wife  was  Martha  A.  Willis,  a  niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Longworth.  They  were  the  parents  of  one  son,  who  died  young. 
John  H.  was  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  first  saw  the  Miami 
country.  Upon  his  father’s  farm  in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  he 
lived  and  worked  as  a  farmer  boy.  His  first  business  trip  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  was  in  charge  of  produce  from  the  farm. 

Mr.  Piatt  entered  with  great  energy  upon  business  enterprises. 
Lie  was  the  foremost  in  starting  institutions,  foundries,  banks, 
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launching  steamboats,  building  houses,  and  imparting  a  spirit  of 
progress  to  the  young  city.  If  there  were  giants  in  those  days, 
John  H.  Piatt  was  one  of  them.  He  founded  in  Cincinnati,  the 
first  private  bank  west  of  the  mountains.  It  was  known  as  John 
Piatt  &  Co.  (one  of  the  bills  of  this  bank  was  for  a  long  time  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  K.  Shoenberger,  of  Clifton,  and  was 
greatly  prized  by  him.)  His  prosperity  and  success  were  un¬ 
equaled — evidenced  by  the  possession  of  a  large  estate,  and  a  com¬ 
manding  position  as  a  banker  and  a  merchant.  His  name  had  gone 
out  over  the  Northwestern  territory.  He  knew  its  leading  men,  and 
was  familiar  with  its  resources  when  the  war  of  1812  came  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress,  influenced  by  the 
representatives  of  New  England,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
motive,  failed  to  vote  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  war.  General 
Plarrison  was  then  in  the  field,  and  the  Northwestern  Army  was 
threatened  with  suffering  from  want  of  supplies.  It  was  food  or 
failure.  At  this  crisis  this  merchant  prince  of  Cincinnati  hastened 
to  Washington  and  offered  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions  out 
of  his  own  means  and  credit,  looking  and  trusting  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reimburse  him  when  the  war  was  over. 

On  the  26th  day  of  January,  1814,  when  the  contract  was 
made  by  written  agreement  with  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of 
War,  the  treasury  was  flush,  and  the  Government  was  paying  its 
debts  in  gold  and  silver.  By  the  first  of  June,  when  the  contract 
was  to  take  effect,  the  gold  and  silver  were  exhausted,  and  the 
Government  had  resorted  to  treasury  notes,  which  passed  at  a 
large  discount.  In  the  month  of  August  the  enemy  captured  Wash¬ 
ington  City  and  burned  the  Capitol.  The  blow  paralyzed  the 
business  of  the  whole  country.  Piatt  had  contracted  to  furnish 
rations  at  twenty  cents.  The  crisis  put  up  the  price  of  supplies, 
until  he  could  not  obtain  rations  for  less  than  45  cents.  After  six 
months  he  had  drawn  upon  the  Government  for  $210,000,  the 
drafts  for  which  had  gone  to  protest  for  non-payment.  During  this 
time  about  $46,000  had  come  into  Piatt’s  hands  as  a  commissariat 
fund,  resulting  from  the  sales  as  commissary  to  the  army.  Piatt 
applied  this  money  to  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  for  supplies. 
This  was  regarded  and  treated  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  as 
a  technical  violation  of  the  law,  strange,  but  it  is  true.  Had  Piatt 
turned  this  money  over  to  the  depleted  treasury,  and  let  the  farmers 
and  merchants  wait  and  suffer  for  their  pay,  it  would  have  been  in 
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compliance  with  forms,  but  great  injustice  to  the  creditors  of  the 
G  overnment.  This  was  the  extent  of  his  offending.  This  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  obtained  on  the  26th  of  December,  1814,  when 
General  McArthur  made  a  requisition  on  him  for  800,000  rations 
to  be  delivered  in  thirty  days,  which,  at  existing  rates,  would  have 
cost  $360,000  more.  Unable  to  meet  this  requisition,  and  unwilling 
the  public  should  suffer  damage  from  the  failure,  he  immediately 
went  to  Washington  City  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  department, 
accompanied  by  Justice  McLean,  then  his  representative  to  Con¬ 
gress.  1  hey  found  the  War  Minister  of  the  United  States  sitting 
in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt-out  Capitol,  in  agony  and  despair  over  a 
bleeding  country  and  an  empty  treasury.  The  Secretary  appealed 
to  his  patriotism  for  help,  and  gave  his  verbal  assurance  that  if  he 
could  furnish  the  supplies  required  by  General  McArthur  he  should 
be  remunerated,  and  allowed  the  market  price  for  the  ration,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  original  contract.  Upon  this  assurance  he  returned 
(having  received  financial  assistance  from  his  kinsmen,  Major  Rob¬ 
ert  Piatt,  of  Kentucky)  with  revived  credit,  and  promptly  furnished 
the  supplies  needed  by  the  army  until  it  disbanded  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

When  the  final  settlement  came  to  be  made,  the  Government 
refused  to  allow  the  difference  between  the  first  contract  price  of 
rations  and  the  market  value  of  supplies  purchased  under  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  Secretary  Monroe.  This  formed  the  subject-matter  of  a 
law  suit,  which,  having  its  inception  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  not 
settled  until  1875  by  a  decree  entered  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  awarding  the  estate  of  Piatt  the  amount  for  which 
he  claimed  judgment,  but  before  the  judgment  was  rendered  Piatt 
had  been  dead  sixty  years. 

While  in  Washington  prosecuting  his  claim,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  quibbling  about  the  “verbal  contract  of  Secretary  Monroe” 
his  big  creditors  were  clamoring  for  their  money  throughout  the 
Northwest.  He  had  exhausted  his  means,  mortgaged  his  estates, 
involved  his  cousin,  Major  Robert  Piatt  and  other  friends,  and  lost 
his  credit,  and  was  struggling  under  an  intolerable  load  of  debt. 
Pie  had  to  go  before  a  corps  of  clerks  with  goose  quills  behind  their 
ears — clever  men  in  their  way,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  supplies  for  an  army  in  a  new  and  sparsely  settled 
country,  of  transporting  military  stores  on  sleds  and  pack-horses 
over  the  swamps,  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  vouchers  for 
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every  item;  men  of  punctillio,  who  set  the  technical  forms  of 
vouchers  above  the  principles  of  justice;  who  thought  it  lawful  and 
right  to  eat  up  all  a  contractor’s  beef  and  drink  up  all  his  whiskey, 
and  then  refuse  to  pay  for  them  because  they  were  not  furnished 
under  written  contract.  Refusal  to  allow  these  accounts  (because 
of  the  verbal  contract  made  with  Monroe  in  the  presence  of  Justice 
McLean)  brought  Piatt  in  debt  to  the  Government. 

The  balance  of  the  commissariat  fund,  long  since  credited  to 
the  Government,  and  expended  in  payment  of  supplies,  was  hunted 
up,  interest  added,  which  swelled  the  amount  to  $48,230.77,  and 
in  September,  1819,  he  was  arrested  by  the  United  States,  and  held 
to  bail,  threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  only  saved  therefrom 
by  the  intervention  of  friends.  *  *  * 

After  Mr.  Piatt  had  lost  his  entire  fortune  in  trying  to  help 
save  his  country,  he  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  his  cousin,  Major 
Robert  Piatt,  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country, 
who  loyally  and  generously  came  to  his  rescue,  by  providing  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  to  save  the  cause.  Major  Robert  Piatt  spent 
winter  after  winter  trying  to  have  this  claim  allowed. 


The  following  is  a  clause  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Richardson,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  May  19,  1890,  to  William  C. 
Piatt,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  *  *  * 

”1  have  evidence  showing  what  Major  Robert  Piatt  did,  and 
the  heavy  expenditure  of  money  (heavy  enough  to  have  bankrupted 
the  richest  of  men  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  at  that  time)  and  labor 
he  incurred  to  enable  John  H.  Piatt  to  provision  and  supply  the 
Northwest  army.  Had  it  not  been  for  Robert  Piatt  the  whole  vast 
business  would  have  fallen  through.  We  must  now  present  Robert 
Piatt’s  case  and  claim  fully,  fairly  and  equitably,  asking  neither  too 
little  nor  too  much,  but  for  what  is  plainly  just.  *  * 

"(Signed)  Robert  Richardson.” 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  William  C.  Piatt  to  his 
sister,  Elizabeth  Piatt  Godley: 

"This  letter,  as  you  will  see,  is  from  Robert  Richardson,  at¬ 
torney-at-law,  Covington,  Kentucky,  who  knows  the  case  in  full. 
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He  writes  me  a  postal  card  saying  he  can  get  along  without  any 
other  papers,  with  what  he  has.  He  knows  the  case  well,  and 
having  recently  associated  Foraker  of  Ohio  with  him,  I  now  have 
hopes  of  us  all  getting  our  portion. 

“Yours,  (Signed)  Will.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  principal  of  this  claim  was  paid 
by  the  Government,  Major  Robert  Piatt’s  heirs  never  received  one 
cent  of  it. 


It  will  not  be  out  of  order  here  to  recall  an  incident  told  by  the 
late  Governor  Corwin  of  Ohio.  When  a  young  man,  some  eighteen 
yeais  of  age,  he  stood  one  morning  in  the  market  space  about  to 
drive  away,  having  sold  his  produce,  when  a  slender  gentleman  in 
a  blue  coat  and  gold  buttons  approached  and  gave  a  long  look  at 
team  and  driver.  Governor  Corwin  said  he  was  about  to  hit  this 
dandified  fellow  for  his  impertinence,  when  the  stranger  asked  if 
he  was  owner  of  the  horse  and  wagon.  The  boy  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  when  this  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be  John  FI.  Piatt, 
said: 

“I  like  your  looks,  young  man,  and  your  team.  Could  you 
find  me  ten  or  a  dozen  more  of  this  sort?’’ 

“1  think  I  could,”  responded  the  boy. 

“Well,  if  you  can,  I  will  give  you  hauling  to  do  for  the  next 
three  months,  and  I  will  make  you  wagon  master  in  the  bargain.” 

Governor  Corwin  accepted  the  offer  and,  no  doubt,  performed 
his  part  faithfully. 

In  the  well-known  volume,  “Cincinnati— Past  and  Present,” 
the  biographer,  speaking  of  John  Piatt,  says:  “Fie  not  only  built 
up  his  own  fortune,  but  those  of  his  less  successful  friends  and 
relatives,  and  he  was  to  Cincinnati,  then  a  struggling  city  in  its 
earliest  poverty,  a  good  genius.  *  *  *  Under  his  inspiring  influence 
great  improvements  were  made;  streets  were  planned,  and  the  brick 
house,  then  a  novelty,  became  common.  Flad  John  FF  Piatt  self¬ 
ishly  contented  himself  with  these  speculations  at  home  he  would 
probably  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  died  leaving  a  million  or 
more  to  his  heirs.  The  city  under  his  inspiration,  and  stimulated  by 
his  enterprise,  began  to  reward  him  for  his  efforts  to  rise  in  real 
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estate,  and  Cincinnati  soon  became  known  as  an  important  place. 
How  much  we  owe  to  this  man  can  never  be  estimated,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  day  is  unknown.  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
in  his  last  speech  to  our  citizens  before  his  departure  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  as  President,  delivered  a  warm  eulogy  on  John  H.  Piatt,  and 
said  the  City  of  Cincinnati  owed  him  a  monument.  He  was  called 
the  ‘Girrard  of  the  West’.” 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Piatt  became  the  wife  of 
Major  David  Gwynne. 

After  nearly  sixty  years  of  litigation  the  principal  of  John  H. 
Piatt’s  claim  against  the  United  States  Government  was  finally  paid 
to  his  heirs.  This  was  accomplished  mainly  through  the  ability, 
energy  and  perseverance  of  his  nephew,  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  the 
son  of  his  brother,  Abram  Sedam  Piatt. 

When  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  erected  on  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  John  H.  Piatt  gave  his  personal  check  for 
$400,  the  largest  amount  given  by  any  one  person  at  that  time. 

After  the  death  of  John  H.  Piatt,  one  of  the  Piatt  descendants 
found,  among  other  effects,  an  old  iron  seal  with  ivory  handles, 
with  a  coat-of-arms  engraved  upon  it  that  was  supposed  to  be  the 
Piatt  coat-of-arms.  It  was  a  naked  arm  embowed,  with  a  hand 
throwing  a  dart.  This  old  seal  later  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  Donn  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  presented  by  him 
to  Theodore  Dehon  Smith,  son  of  General  I  homas  Kilby  Smith,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Kilby  Smith,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith  sent  this  seal,  with  the  Piatt  family  tree, 
to  Andrew's’  American  Armory,  London,  England,  for  investigation, 
as  none  here  could  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  It  was  returned  with 
proof  sheets  of  all  family  trees  concerned,  and  among  others  the 
McCullough  tree,  with  the  supposed  Piatt  “arms”  attached,  and  the 
motto  “Vi  et  animo.”  Mr.  Smith  thought  this  a  clerical  error,  but 
after  looking  the  matter  up,  he  discovered  several  McCullough  Arms 
with  similar  crests  and  proverbs,  that  were  so  nearly  identical  with 
this  ancient  seal,  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the 
seal  of  the  McCullough  family,  brought  over  from  Ireland  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Benjamin  McCullough  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
that  Hannah  McCullough,  his  daughter,  must  have  taken  it  to 
Kentucky  with  her  when  she  went  there  as  the  bride  of  Jacob  Piatt. 
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(The  following  article  is  quoted  from  a  newspaper  clipping 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  sent  to  the  author  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Ruff). 


“Interest  aroused  recently  in  the  banking  history  of  Cincinnati, 
by  the  activity  of  local  business  men  and  financiers  to  secure  a 
regional  reserve  bank  for  this  city,  has  been  responsible  for  con¬ 
siderable  probing  by  local  historians  to  establish  definitely  when 
Cincinnati’s  first  bank  was  established,  by  whom  and  where  located. 
According  to  Charles  F.  Coe,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary 
A,  Coe,  Erlanger,  Ky.,  the  great  grandson  of  Philip  Granclin,  the 
first  real  bank  in  Cincinnati  was  established  in  1817  by  his  great 
grandfather  and  the  latter’s  brother-in-law,  John  H.  Piatt.  1  hese 
men  were  pioneer  residents  of  the  city,  and  were  prominent  in  all 
of  its  commercial  activities.  Both  grew  to  be  wealthy,  although 
John  PI.  Piatt,  in  an  effort  to  supply  rations  for  General  William 
Henry  Harrison’s  army  during  the  War  of  1812,  lost  a  fortune. 
The  bank  was  located  on  Broadway  near  Pearl  Street,  although 
that  thoroughfare  in  those  days  was  known  as  Columbia  Avenue. 
No  records  are  extant  to  tell  what  sort  of  an  institution  this  was, 
or  how  long  it  endured.  Mr.  Coe  declares  that  this  bank  was  the 
first  to  be  established  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  although  prior  to 
this  time  there  had  existed  the  Miami  Exporting  Company,  a  com¬ 
mercial  organization,  which  later  became  a  bank,  and  failed  in  the 
financial  crash  of  1842,  along  with  a  number  of  other  banks  that 
had  sprung  up. 

“The  fact  that  John  PI.  Piatt  and  Philip  Grandin  were  the  first 
real  bankers  of  this  city,  has  been  handed  down  through  several 
generations  of  the  Grandin  family.  *  *  *  Regarding  the  sacrifice 
of  her  great  uncle  in  the  equipment  of  Harrison’s  army,  Mrs.  Mar}' 
A.  Coe  has  a  relic  in  the  copy  of  a  Cincinnati  paper,  entitled  ‘The 
Spirit  of  the  West,’  containing  the  following  advertisement: 

“NINE  DOLLARS  per  barrel  will  be  given  for  all  the  flour 
delivered  at  St.  Mary’s  against  the  20th  December  next.  Each 
barrel  to  be  well  hooped  and  nailed,  and  to  contain  196  pounds 
good  wheat  flour.  I  also  wish  to  contract  for  1,000  head  of  hogs 
to  be  delivered  at  Ft.  Meigs  and  lower  Sandusky. 

“The  editors  of  Hamilton,  Dayton  and  Urbana  will  give  this 
three  insertions. 

“JOPIN  PI.  PIATT. 

“Cincinnati,  November  14,  1814.’ 
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Philip  Grandin  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  February  11, 
1794,  and  came  to  Cincinnati  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 
where  he  married  Hannah  Cook  Piatt,  sister  of  John  H.  Piatt,  and 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  (McCullough)  Piatt.  He  became 
associated  in  the  banking  and  steamboat  business  with  Piatt,  and 
also  in  operating  one  of  the  first  real  estate  offices  in  Cincinnati. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  extensive  purchasers  along  the  original 
Indian  trail  into  Cincinnati,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Grandin  road. 
Plis  home,  “Grandview,”  on  this  road  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
great  show  places  of  the  city.  Philip  Grandin  was  the  owner  of  the 
first  “General  Pike,"  a  steamboat  to  ply  between  Pittsburgh  and 
New  Orleans. 

In  partnership  with  John  H.  Piatt,  he  owned  the  tract  of  land 
lying  between  Vine,  Elm  and  Seventh,  and  the  Canal. 

Garfield  Place,  on  Eighth  Street,  was  presented  to  the  city  by 
these  two  pioneer  business  men  to  be  used  as  a  market  space.  The 
city,  however,  has  never  used  the  tract  for  this  purpose.  It  has 
been  urged  by  the  descendants  of  these  pioneers  that,  in  addition, 
to  the  monuments  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison  and  President 
Garfield,  a  monument  to  John  H.  Piatt  should  be  erected  in  this 
park. 

The  last  of  Philip  Grandin’s  estate  was  divided  upon  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Orr,  at  her  home  in  College  Hill, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Philip  Grandin  died  in  1853. 

Pierre 

John  “of  France” 

Jacob 

Frances  Piatt  (third  child  of  Jacob  and  Hannah  [McCullough] 
Piatt)  was  born  October  21,1  783,  and  died  June  9th,  1840.  She 
was  married  November  22nd,  1804,  to  Isaac  Dunn;  they  were  the 
parents  of  twelve  children.  Mrs.  Dunn  was  born  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana.  Mr.  Dunn  was  born  September  2  7th,  1783,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  died  July  19th,  1870.  He  was  a  son  of  Hugh  Dunn, 
who,  according  to  family  tradition,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  coming 
to  New  Jersey,  married  his  cousin,  Mercy  Dunn  of  the  New  Jersey 
Dunn  family.  The  Dunns  of  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  were 
descendants  of  Hugh  Dunn,  or  Dun,  who  settled  in  Piscataway 
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Township  prior  to  1689.  Hugh  Dunn  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
w  ar  as  Captain  of  the  1st  Regiment,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey, 
militia.  Having  lost  his  property  through  depreciation  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  currency,  he  came  West  in  1788,  arriving  at  Fort  Miami 
in  December,  and  moving  over  into  the  Whitewater  Valley  as  soon 
as  General  Wayne’s  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Fallen  Timbers  made 
it  at  all  safe.  He  died  in  1  804  near  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Flis 
wife  died  in  181  0. 

Isaac  Dunn  was  for  many  years  Associate  Judge  of  the  Dear¬ 
born  Circuit  Court.  On  March  1 2th,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  Mr.  Dunn  was  united  in  marriage  with  Harriet  Hunter,  for¬ 
merly  Flarriet  Protsman.  There  were  no  children  by  the  second 
marriage.  Harriet  Hunter’s  daughter,  by  her  first  marriage,  Hattie, 
married  Will  O’Brien  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 

Pierre 

John  of  France 

Jacob 

Frances 

CHILDREN  OF  FRANCES  PIATT  AND  ISAAC  DUNN: 

(1)  John  Piatt  Dunn,  born  September  28,  1805;  died  December 

28,  1868.  Married  (1)  Armeria  Jane  Buell,  June  1  1,  1826. 

Issue:  '  A  s  .  f  r *  r - 

(  1  )  Frances.  Never  married.  After  her  mother’s  death, 
she  lived  with  her  aunt,  Hannah  Tousey. 

(2)  Priscilla,  married  George  Dunlavey  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 

(3)  John  Piatt  Dunn,  II,  born  December  28,  1839,  at  Law¬ 
renceburg,  Indiana;  died  September,  1917.  Married 
(  1  )  after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  was  a  soldier.  Issue: 

(1)  Ruth.  Unmarried;  lives  in  Dubois,  Idaho. 

(2)  Cassius  (called  Cash.)  Lived  in  Idaho;  died  in  1933. 
John  Piatt  Dunn  II,  married  (2)  Christina  Stiles.  Issue: 


(1)  John  Piatt  Dunn  III,  born  August  18,  1878.  Mar¬ 
ried  Martha  Iverson.  Served  in  the  Spanish- 
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American  War,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon;  was  sani¬ 
tary  officer  in  Porto  Rico  for  three  years.  During 
the  World  War  bought  and  shipped  horses  and 
mules  for  the  Italian  and  French  governments. 

Now  ranching  on  the  Cannon  Ball  River.  Address: 

Shields,  North  Dakota.  Their  son: 

(1)  John  Piatt  Dunn  IV,  born  July  29,  1921. 

(2)  Fannie  Almara,  after  teaching  for  two  years,  grad¬ 
uating  with  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Michigan  Univers¬ 
ity  in  1898.  Practiced  in  Bismarck,  N.  D.  Mar¬ 
ried,  March  25,  1903,  Dr.  Eric  P.  Quain.  They 
reside  in  Bismarck.  Issue: 

(1)  Marian  Margaret,  born  January  28,  1907. 

Married  (  1  )  Harland  Sterrett,  September  9, 

1926.  Divorced  in  1929.  Married  (2) 

Charles  Corwin  Kaiser,  January  28,  1933.  Her 
daughter  (legally  adopted  by  C.  C.  Kaiser)  is: 

(I)  Patricia  Ann,  born  June  9,  1927. 

] 

(2)  Buell  Halvor  Dunn,  born  May  31,  1912. 

Both  of  Mrs.  Quain’s  children  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Quain’s  father  was 
a  Democrat  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potamac, 
and  in  all  the  prominent  battles  during  the  Civil 
War,  including  Gettysburg.  He  settled  in  Bismarck 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad.  In  1873, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  County  Commissioners  and 
served  on  the  first  school  board.  He  was  Mayor 
of  Bismarck  in  1884-5,  and  County  Treasurer  from 
1890  to  1896.  He  served  on  the  State  Penitentiary 
Board  in  1  883.  His  death  occurred  in  September, 

1917.  His  son,  Cassius  was  in  the  Postal  service 
for  seventeen  years,  and  farmed  in  Idaho  for  eigh¬ 
teen  years;  was  elected  County  Treasurer  of  Clark 
County,  Idaho,  last  fall,  but  died  in  1933. 

Mrs.  Quain  has  been  active  in  the  community 
service,  where  she  has  always  lived.  i)he  has 
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served  on  the  School  Board;  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Training  School  Committee  of  the  Bismarck 
Evangelical  Hospital  for  twelve  years.  She  has 
been  an  officer  in  the  State  Tuberculosis  Association 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  is  now  (1934)  serving 
as  its  President.  She  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  ten  years,  and  served  as  Presi¬ 
dent  for  four  years  of  that  time.  Mrs.  Quain  is 
also  one  of  the  Regional  Directors  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Medical  Association. 

John  Piatt  Dunn  (above),  (of  Frances  and  Isaac  Dunn),  born 
September  28,  1805,  marrie  d  (2)  Jane  Baird.  No  issue. 
Married  (3)  Margaret  Quarles,  and  had  two  children: 

(  I  )  Isaac. 

(2)  Margaret. 

(2)  Hugh  Dunn — born  January  1,  1  807 ;  died  September  19,  1825. 

(3)  Hannah  Ann  Dunn,  born  August  24,  1808;  died  May  25, 
1875;  married,  March  13,  1828,  George  Tousey,  who,  after 
her  death,  married  Louise  Bugbee.  Issue:  two  children 
George  and  O’Meara.  Children  of  Hannah  Ann  Dunn  and 
George  Tousey,  her  husband: 

(1)  Ralph  Tousey,  born  October  4,  1829;  died  February  6, 

1888.  Married  Mary  Sophia  Hager,  born  November  4, 
1837.  Issue: 

( 1  )  Kate  Vincent,  born  September  1  8,  1855;  married 
November  16,  1875,  Austin  Webb  Morris,  born 
March  8,  1852;  died  August  20,  1  888.  She  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

(2)  George  Flager,  born  September  8,  1857;  died  June 
24,  1923.  Married,  June  27,  1910,  Florence  E. 
White. 

(3)  John  Floyd  Flager,  born  October  27,  1861;  died 
April  1  8,  1  889.  Unmarried. 
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(4)  Philip,  born  September  8,  1866;  died  April  2,  1926. 

Married  July  2,  1902,  Emily  Agnes  Grady,  born 
December  2,  1871  ;  died  April  20,  1922.  He  was 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  3  7  years. 

(2) 

Omer  Tousey,  born  February  21,  1832;  died  September 

17,  1904.  Married,  February  13,  1855,  Caroline  Pell 

Craft,  born  July  3,  1835;  died  in  1927.  Their  son: 

(  1  )  William  E.,  born  November  21,  1856;  died  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1915.  Married  Mary  Meadowcraft.  Issue;. 

* 

(1  )  Eloise  Tousey,  born  March  25,  1885. 

(2)  Opal,  born  June  29,  1  886 — both  of  these  child¬ 
ren  live  in  California. 

(3) 

John  D.  Tousey,  born  January  6,  1834;  died  July  19, 

1839. 

(4) 

Thomas  Tousey,  born  April  1,  1836,  died  January  13, 

1843. 

(5) 

Mary  Frances,  born  January  28,  1838;  died  May  14,  , 

1917.  Married,  February  13,  1861,  James  N.  Nichol. 

Issue: 

(1)  George,  born  1861;  died  November,  1865.  Mar¬ 
ried  Douglas  Gibson.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Juliet,  of  Eugene,  Oregon. 

(2)  Allan  Nichol. 

r 

(3)  Frances  Nichol — Chase  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

,  P  6  c~C~ 

City. 

(6)  Isaac  D.,  born  November  6,  1840;  died  August  23,  1842. 

(7)  V/oodford  Gainjes  (called  “Wood”),  born  February  11, 

1843;  died  April  6,  1881.  Married  September  20, 

1865,  Eudora  Dunn  Cady.  Issue: 


■ 
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(  1  )  Albemarle  Cady  Tousey,  born  November  28,  1866. 
Married  Stella  Wiles,  and  lives  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

(2)  Hannah  Ann,  born  August  1,  1868.  Married  (1) 
Howard  Briceland.  No  issue.  They  were  divorced 
and  she  married  (2)  Harry  Weller,  and  had  one 
daughter,  Eudora.  She  and  her  mother,  now  a 
widow,  live  in  Spencer,  Indiana. 

(8)  William,  born  February  1  7,  1845;  died  March  1  1,  1845. 

(9)  George,  born  February  17,  1845  (twins),  died  April  2, 
1847. 

(10)  Lydia  Percival,  born  October  1,  1847;  died  January  2, 
1873.  Married,  1868,  Ezekiel  Morgan  McDonald,  born 
October  7,  1845;  died  January,  1873,  (son  of  Senator 
McDonald,  of  Indiana).  Issue: 

(1)  Jessie  Clair,  born  January  24,  1869;  died  August 
12,  1928,  unmarried.  She  was  Principal  of  the 
National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

(2)  J  oseph  Ezekiel,  born  February  17,  1872;  died  May 
29,  1905.  Unmarried. 

(11)  George  Dunn  Tousey,  born  July,  1861  ;  died  October  25, 
1863. 

(12)  Fannie,  born  July  19,  1867;  died  July  3,  1868. 

(4)  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  born  July  24,  1811,  in  Lawrenceburg,  In¬ 
diana;  died  November  21,  1890.  Married,  November  28, 
1837,  Harriet  Louisa  Tate,  daughter  of  William  Tate,  who 
came  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Lawrenceburg,  and  there,  March 
27,  1816,  married  Anna  Kincaid,  daughter  of  Warren  (Sam¬ 
uel  Kincaid,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  New  York)  and 
Merium  Stuart.  Anna  Kincaid  Tate  was  born  in  Lawrence¬ 
burg,  December  16,  1818,  and  died  in  Indianapolis,  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  1905.'  About  1860  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn  and  family 
moved  to  Indianapolis,  where  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  Issue: 
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(  1  )  William  Tate  Dunn,  b  orn  September  13,  1838;  died  June 
19,  1839. 

(2)  Hannah  Ann  Dunn,  born  May  19,  1840;  died  July  3, 
1850. 

(3)  Anna  T.  born  May  12,  1842;  died  August  5,  1843. 

(4)  Maria  Louisa  Dunn,  born  June  25,  1844;  died  April  1  1, 
192  7.  Married,  June  21,  1866,  Henry  Wesley  Tute- 
wiler,  who  was  born  January  9,  1842,  in  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana,  son  of  Henry  and  Nancy  (Jennings)  Tutewiler, 
and  grandson  of  Israel  Jennings.  Henry  W.  Tutewiler 
was  an  undertaker,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Tutewiler  were 
prominent  members  of  the  Roberts  Park  M.  E.  Church. 
Issue: 

(1)  Henry  Dunn,  born  July  19,  1869,  in  Indianapolis. 
Married,  October  21,  1896,  Julia  Belle  Goodhart, 
Issue: 

(1)  Julia  Louise,  born  August  13,  1898.  Married, 
June  18,  1924,  Myron  De  Witt  Taylor.  Issue: 

(1)  Myron  Carl,  born  May  25,  1925. 

(2)  Julia  Jane,  born  1931. 

(2)  Belle  Caroline,  born  May  26,  1902;  died 

March  30,  1912. 

(3)  Mary  Margaret,  born  March  26,  1909. 

(2)  Harriet  Mary,  born  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Roswell, 
New  Mexico,  April  17,  1904.  Married  October  7, 
1903,  Frederick  C.  Blackwelder.  No  issue. 

(3)  Louise  Kathleen,  born  August  11,  1882.  Married 
June  29,  1910,  Foster  V.  Smith.  No  issue. 

(5)  Frances  Piatt  Dunn,  born  October  29,  1846;  died  July 
2,  1847. 

(6)  George  Tousey  Dunn,  born  July  1,  1848;  died  April  23, 

1884. 
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(7)  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  Jr.,  born  April  12,  1855;  died  June 
7,  1924.  Married,  November  23,  1892,  Charlotte  Elli¬ 
ott  Jones,  daughter  of  Aquilla  and  Flora  Caroline  (Elli¬ 
ott)  Jones.  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
Earlham  College  in  1874  and  received  his  LLB  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1876.  He  practiced 
law  for  a  short  time.  In  1879  he  went  to  Colorado 
where  he  prospected  and  later  did  newspaper  work.  Pie 
returned  to  Indianapolis  in  1 888.  Mr.  Dunn  served  as 
State  Librarian  from  1889  to  1893,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1899  until  1919.  He  served  for  many  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  historical  books,  among  which 
were:  “Masacres  of  the  Mountains,”  “Indiana,”  “A  Re¬ 
demption  from  Slavery,”  “The  American  Commonwealth 
Series,”  “True  Indian  Stories,”  “History  of  Indianapolis,” 
“Indiana  and  Indianans,”  Mr.  Dunn  was  also,  for  a 
number  of  years,  Controller  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunn: 

(1)  Laurence  Piatt  Dunn,  born  April  20,  1894;  died 
September  6,  1  900. 

(2)  Caroline  Dunn,  born  January  21,  1903,  Librarian, 
Connersville,  Indiana. 

(3)  Eleanor,  born  September  7,  1906  —  engaged  in 
Social  Service  work.  Resides  in  Indianapolis. 

(8)  Isaac  Dunn,  born  May  16,  1857;  died  August  22,  1921. 
Married,  January  28,  1  89  1 ,  to  Delphine  Ochiltree,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Anne  Ochiltree  of  Rushville,  Indiana. 
Mr.  Dunn  was  a  very  successful  physician,  and  Mrs.  Dunn 
was  for  1  6  years  an  art  teacher  and  director  of  art  work 
in  an  Ohio  college.  Issue. 

(1  )  Thomas  Edward,  born  October  23,  1  89  1  ;  died  July 
14,  1933.  Married  (1)  Corinne  (Crawford) 

Fahnestock,  June  2,  1922.  She  died  May  15, 

1923.  He  was  married  (2)  to  Sylvia  Leeds, 
daughter  of  Eugene  E.  and  Josephine  C.  Leeds  of 
North  Vernon,  Indiana,  in  May,  1925.  No  issue. 
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(9)  Catherine  Fate  Dunn,  born  January  10,  1859.  Unmar¬ 
ried.  She  was  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  school 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  for  eleven  years  in  the 
National  Cathedral  School  of  Girls,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(5)  Eliza  Dunn,  (fifth  child  of  Frances  Piatt  and  Isaac  Dunn), 
born  September  14,  1812;  died  June  27,  1816. 

(6)  Ben.  McCullough  Dunn,  (sixth  child  of  Frances  Piatt  and  Isaac 
Dunn,  her  husband)  born  December  24,  1815;  died  August 

13,  1827. 

(7)  Mary  Eliza  Dunn,  born  September  11,  1817;  died  October 

14,  1840.  Married,  May  28,  1833,  John  C.  Smith.  1  heir 
daughter,  Mary,  married  John  Browning,  as  his  first  wife,  and 
died  without  issue. 

(8)  Martha  Ann  Dunn,  born  September  11,  1817  (twin  of  Mary), 
and  died  April  5,  1822. 

(9)  George  Dunn  (ninth  child  of  Frances  Piatt  and  Isaac  Dunn,  her 
husband),  born  August  12,  1819;  died  in  California  of  cholera 
September  2  7,  1853. 

(10)  Elijah  Sparks  Strange  Dunn,  born  April  20,  1821;  died  May 
22,  married,  1842,  Louisa  Talbert.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Isaac  Dunn. 

(2)  Charles  Dunn. 

(3)  Will  (?),  died  young. 

(11) Sarah  Dunn,  born  December  20,  1822;  died  May  23,  1876. 
Married,  April  21,  1840,  William  C.  Layton.  Issue: 

(1)  Anna  Layton,  married  Ivan  W.  Walker.  Issue: 

(1)  Elizabeth,  married  William  Sharpe.  No  issue: 

(2)  Sara,  married  Morris  Black.  AJter  his  death  she 
took  for  her  second  husband,  Carl  Cashier.  No  is¬ 
sue.  She  has  been  well-known  as  a  singer;  lives  in 
Philadelphia. 

(3)  Layton — deceased. 

(4)  Percy  Walker,  married  Harry  Hammond,  and  lives 
in  California  with  her  sister — both  widows. 
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(12)Frances  Dunn  (12th  child  of  Frances  Piatt  and  Isaac  Dunn, 

her  husband)  born  February  18,  1825;  died  July  14,  1826. 

Pierre 

John  of  France 

Jacob 

HANNAFI  COOK  PIA1  1  (fourth  child  of  Jacob  and  Hannah 
McCullough  Piatt),  sister  of  the  distinguished  and  persecuted  John 
H.  Piatt,  was  born  March  30th,  1  799,  at  Federal  Hall,  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  and  was  there  married  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
in  1  8  1  6  to  Philip  Grandin,  after  whom  Grandin  Road,  Walnut  Flills, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  named.  Mr.  Grandin  was  born  February 
1  1th,  1794,  in  New  Jersey,  and  died  January  29th,  1858,  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Fie  was  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Forman  Grandin,  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  American  Army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Grandin  came  to  Ohio  at  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  the  owner  of  the  first  General  Pike  steamboat, 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Eliza  Orr,  who  lived  in  College 
Hill,  Ohio,  was  the  possessor  of  some  of  the  silverware  marked  for 
the  steamer.  *  *  * 

Mrs.  Grandin’s  home  at  an  early  date  was  opposite  the  bank 
on  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Her  death  occurred  at  her  hand¬ 
some  home  on  Grandin  Road  in  1  886.  She  was  greatly  loved  by 
her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  she  nearly  always  had  some 
of  the  latter  living  with  her.  At  “Grandview,”  later  the  Schmid- 
lapp  home,  they  entertained  Louis  Kossuth  in  1852.  Mrs.  Grandin 
was  brilliant  in  conversation,  in  music  and  all  the  accomplishments 
of  the  day.  She  imported  from  London  one  of  the  finest  pianos 
seen  in  Cincinnati.  Many  interesting  and  valuable  relics  handed 
down  by  this  estimable  couple  are  treasured  by  their  descendants. 

Extract  from  an  article  originally  published  in  the  “Cincinnati 
Enquirer 

PHILIP  GRANDIN 

“Who  was  this  man  Grandin,  whose  name  sticks  to  the  road 
in  spite  of  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  change  it.  It  is  learned 
that  Mr.  Philip  Grandin  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  the  son  of  a 
surgeon  who  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  American  cause  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution.  He  was  found  to  have  been  in  Cincinnati  in 
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the  year  1816  and  to  have  been  able  in  that  year  to  marry 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Hannah  Piatt,  who  was  a 
sister  of  Judge  Benjamin  M.  and  John  H.  Piatt,  the  first 
named  being  well  known  as  the  law  partner  of  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  the  elder,  and  the  second  was  associated  with  Philip 
Grandin  in  various  enterprises,  among  which  was  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  first  steamboats  that  ever  navigated  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio.  Later  on  they  became  owners  of  much  valuable  land, 
which  they  subdivided  and  sold  at  a  profit  to  themselves.” 

OBITUARY 

MRS.  HANNAH  C.  GRANDIN 

“The  numerous  friends  and  relatives  of  this  estimable  and 
venerable  lady  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
at  her  home  in  East  Walnut  Hills  yesterday  morning  at  five  o’clock 
(October  10,  1885).  Her  death  was  not  caused  by  any  specific 
disease,  but  was  the  result  of  the  gradual  wearing  out  of  her  system. 
‘Her  hands  had  nature’s  plea  for  being  folded.’  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grandin  were  the  parents  of  nine  childr  en.” 

THE  GRANDIN  FAMILY 

“The  following  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  Grandin  family 
were  copied  by  Miss  Ophelia  Muir,  of  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago  from  a  manuscript  loaned  her.  She  says  they  may  not 
all  be  correct,  but  possibly  of  interest  to  those  working  along 
these  lines. — M.  K.  T. —  (Jersey  Genealogy  4242  and  4288). 

DANIEL  GRANDIN — born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in  1694,  a 
French  Protestant,  emigrated  from  his  native  country  and  settled 
at  Colt’s  Neck,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Fie  afterward 
moved  to  Hampden,  New  Jersey,  and  was  married  to  Mary  Throck¬ 
morton — born  in  1695,  and  died  October  26,  1739.  Salter  tells 
us  that  John  Throckmorton,  the  emmigrant,  “was  the  eighth  in  des¬ 
cent  from  John  Throckmorton,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Throck¬ 
morton,  England.”  *  *  *  (J.  G.  4387).  On  page  forty  of  “English 
Sects,”  by  W.  B.  Selbie,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
is  the  following  paragraph:  “Those  chiefly  concerned  in  issuing  the 
Marprelate  series  were  Job  Throckmorton,  a  Puritan  Squire  of  War- 
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wickshire;  John  Penry,  the  Welshman,  and  Waldegrave  and  his 
successor,  John  Hopkins.”  (Time  of  Elizabeth). 

7  radition  tells  that  the  father  of  Daniel  Grandin  left  France  for 
the  Isle  of  Jersey  to  escape  religious  persecution;  he  was  of  French 
Huguenot  ancestry.  Amos  Grandin  came  with  his  brother  Daniel, 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
married  Sarah  Throckmorton.  Job  Throckmorton,  of  Middletown, 
New  Jersey,  was  born  August  30,  1  650,  and  died  August  20,  1  709. 
Fie  was  married  February  2,  1  684,  to  Sarah  Leonard — born  May 
2  7,  1650 — died  February  5,  1  744,  daughter  of  Henry  Leonard  and 

Mary .  He  was  buried  at  Middletown,  and  his  wife 

at  Shrcwbury,  N.  J.  They  had  eight  children: 

The  children  of  Daniel  Grandin,  the  emigrant,  were:  John, 
Philip  and  Samuel.  John  Grandin  (of  Daniel  I),  born  April  28, 
1721;  died  in  17  7  7.  Fie  was  a  magistrate;  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  Quakers,  and  both  lie  buried  at  Quakertown,  New  Jersey — 
no  issue. 

Philip  Grandin  (of  Daniel  1),  born  in  August,  1731;  died 
February  23,  1791 — married  Eleanor  Forman,  1753.  Issue:  (1) 

Mary  Grandin,  born . . ,  died  March  29,  1831  — 

married  John  Vought,  of  Clinton,  New  Jersey,  who  was  born  Aug¬ 
ust  6, . 

In  Vol.  23,  page  405,  of  the  N.  J.  Colonial  Document  Marriage 
Licenses  are  these  two  marriages  that  may  be  of  interest  to  Grandin 
descendants: 

Patience  Throckmorton  and  Amice  Grandin  (e),  Monmouth, 
September  23,  1732.  (This  is  no  doubt  the  brother,  “Amos,” 
who  came  with  his  brother  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey — the  author.) 

Sarah  Throckmorton  and  Daniel  Grandin,  Monmouth,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  17  49. 

Philip  Grandin  (born  in  1731,  above  referred  to)  was  the 
ancestor  of  Philip  Grandin  who  came  to  Ohio  and  married  Flannah 
Cook  Piatt).  He  was  married  in  1753  to  Eleanor  Forman,  who 
died  March  1,  1791,  just  six  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  both  were  buried  in  the  same  grave  at  Kingwood  (now  Quaker¬ 
town),  N.  J. 

John  and  Philip  Grandin  (of  Daniel  and  Mary)  both  came  to 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  and  purchased  1,000  acres  of  land  on 
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the  South  Branch,  being  a  part  of  the  5,000  acre  tract  of  Daniel  - 
Coxe.  They  called  this  the  Hampden  tract.  They  owned  the  mill 
property  as  far  back  as  1759,  and  probably  several  years  earlier. 
The  water  right  at  the  mills  was  given  in  1752,  and  transferred  to 
the  Grandins  in  1  759.  i  he  land  where  Mr.  Grandin  and  family 
now  live  (.1881  )  at  Hampden,  was  sold  in  1  763  by  Samuel  Rogers 
to  Samuel  Lippincott,  and  in  17  72  Samuel  Lippincott  and  wife  sold 
it  to  John  and  Phillip  Grandin.  They  did  not  buy  the  entire  tract 
of  1,000  acres  at  one  time,  but  built  their  mills  when  they  came 
from  Monmouth.  The  original  deed  was  destroyed  by  fire  when 
the  old  Grandin  home,  which  stood  near  the  residence  of  John 
Fritts,  was  burned.  *  *  Philip,  son  of  the  first  Philip  Grandin,  and 

brother  of  Dr.  John  Grandin,  married  Mercy  Gray.  No  issue. 

Dr.  John  Forman  Grandin’ s  wife  was  Mary  Newell,  and  a  first 
cousin  of  that  gallant  hero.  Captain  Lawrence,  whose  dying  words 
have  thrilled  the  world  with  their  eloquence;  whose  name  is  upon 
every  schoolboy’s  lips;  whose  last  utterance  wre  might  well  take  as 
a  precept  in  all  our  struggles  through  life — ‘‘Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
Dr.  John  F.  Grandin  and  wife  Mary  had  six  children: 

(1)  Elizabeth — born  April  18,  1735 — married  Dr.  Benjamin 
Hunt,  son  of  Daniel  Hunt,  of  Hunt  Mills  (now  Clifton). 
Both  removed  to  Ohio,  where  they  died. 

(2)  Eleanor — born  September  15,  1786 — married  the  late 
Joseph  Reading,  near  Flemington,  New  Jersey.  She  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  Mary — born  February  3,  I  788 — married  John  W.  Wray, 
of  Clifton,  and  later  moved  to  California,  where  they  both 
died. 

(4)  Lucy — born  April  2,  1  790 — married  Elmore  Williams, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(5)  John — born  May  28,  1792 — married  Elizabeth  H. 
(daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Reading),  who  died  October 
14,  1842.  This  family  of  Readings  were  descended  from 
the  Hon.  John  Reading,  well  known  as  a  very  useful  and 
highly  esteemed  man;  once  temporary  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  always  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
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(6)  Philip  (  youngest  son  of  Dr.  John  Forman  Grandin)  was 
born  in  New  jersey  February  11,  1795 — died  January 
29,  1825 — married  Hannah  Cook  Piatt,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Piatt  and  Hannah  Cook  McCullough,  his  wife. 


Referring  again  to  John  Grandin  (of  Dr.  John  F.,  Phillip, 
Daniel)  and  Elizabeth  H.  Reading,  his  wife,  the  author  believes 
the  following  sketch,  connecting  up  the  first  and  last  families  of  the 
sons  of  “John  of  France”  will  prove  of  interest  to  descendants  of 
both  lines,  as  well  as  to  the  other  three  lines: 

To  John  and  Elizabeth  H.  (Reading)  Grandin  were  born  five 
children:  (1)  Mary  Newell,  (2)  Elizabeth,  (3). John,  died  June  10, 
1832,  (4)  Jane  Elizabeth,  (5) . 

Mary  Newell  Grandin  (above)  married  George  F.  Slocum,  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  a  son  of  Joseph  Slocum,  Esq,  who  was 
a  brother  of  Frances  Slocum  who  was  carried  off  from  her  father’s 
house  by  the  Indians,  November  2,  1778. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  the  author 
by  Mrs.  Mabel  Hillyer,  a  descendant  of  John  Piatt,  eldest  son  of 
“John  of  France.”) 

“I  have  often,  when  a  child,  heard  grandmother  tell  of  a 
cousin  of  her  grandmother’s — a  little  girl  three  years  old — who  was 
stolen  by  the  Indians,  reared  as  one,  and  finally  married  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  who  had  carried  her  off.  Upon  his  death  she  married 
the  chief  of  another  friendly  tribe,  and  lived  all  her  life — over 
eighty — among  the  savages.  This  child’s  name  was  Frances  Slo¬ 
cum,  but  just  how  she  fits  into  the  family  I  do  not  know.  However, 
she  was  my  great,  great  grandmother’s  cousin,  and  if  you  have  ever 
heard  of  the  incident,  she  may  help  some.  I  hope  so  at  any  rate, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  find  where  I  ‘belong’.” 

A  late  letter  from  Mrs.  Eastman  tells  how  the  stolen  Frances 
Slocum  was  found. 

“Another  thing  which  might  be  of  help  to  the  Slocums,  is  that 
my  great  great  grandmother’s  cousin  was  a  Frances  Slocum,  captured 
by  the  Indians  in  one  of  their  raids  in  Pennsylvania,  or  New  Jersey. 
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Her  brother  Thomas  (I  think)  was  the  only  one  left  alive  of  the 
family  except  little  Frances,  who  grew  up  among  the  Indians  and 
became  the  wife  of  two  different  chiefs.  I  have  often  heard  grand¬ 
mother  speak  of  it,  so  she  must  have  been  related  on  either  the 
Piatt  or  Foresman  side,  though  it  may  have  been  farther  back  than 
that.  There  was  once  a  story  about  this  in  an  old  reader  (Cath- 
eart’s,  I  think),  under  the  title  of  ‘Frances  Slocum,  or  the  Young 
Captive,’  giving  the  names  of  the  family  and  children  in  full.  One 
little  brother,  who  was  lame,  was  taken  with  the  little  girl,  but 
because  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  party,  he  was  killed.  Little 
Frances  was  only  three  years  old,  and  lived  to  be  over  eighty.  She 
never  came  back  to  live  with  the  whites,  but  was  found  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  her  elder  brother  by  the  cropped  finger  on  her  left  hand; 
he  had  accidentally  chopped  it  off  once  when  she  was  helping  him 
cut  kindling.  If  this  should  be  family  history  in  some  other  family, 
perhaps  the  little  record  might  help  establish  a  claim  on  authentic 
records. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  courtes3'  and  kindness,  and  will  do  all 
I  can  to  help  you  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent  that  is  in  my  power. 

“Most  cordially  yours, 

“(Signed)  Mabel  Hillyer  Eastman.” 

For  three  generations,  there  were  but  two  sons  in  the  Grandin 
family,  and  they  bore  the  names  of  John  and  Phillip. 

Samuel  Grandin,  son  of  Daniel  I,  died  in  August,  1776.  He 
married  Miss  Susanna  Johnston  of  Philadelphia  (who  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Johnston  and  Sarah  Oakley,  his  wife,  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  they  were  married  in  1728.)  Samuel  Johns¬ 
ton  was  Judge  of  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Johnston  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
who  bore  the  Arms  of  the  Annandale  Johnstons  or  Scotland.  He 
was  called  into  the  Revolution,  but  was  released  on  account  of  his 
youth.  His  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  were  the  parents  of  four  children — Daniel, 
Samuel,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

The  Grandins  were  of  French  Huguenot  lineage.  William 
Grandin,  son  of  Samuel  (of  Daniel)  was  a  minister  in  the  M.  E. 
Church.  He  was  born  in  Flanders,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey, 
in  1762,  and  died  August  27,  1832.  His  wife  was  Ann,  daughter 
of  Hon.  David  and  Ann  (Lynn)  Seabury. 
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In  early  days  the  Grandins  and  Godleys  exchanged  hearts  and 
hands.  William  Godley  was  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  George  H. 
Godley  of  Harrison,  Oihio.  Until  1779,  he  was  a  prosperous  hatter 
at  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  Natives  of  that  state  were  the  Formans, 
Grandins  and  Godleys.  Within  a  few  years  the  Godleys  and  Gran¬ 
dins  were  to  become  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Piatts.  The 
pioneer,  John  Godley,  married  Miss  Mary  McHenry  (of  Margaret 
Piatt  and  Samuel  McHenry,  of  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Sherred) 
Piatt.)  This  story  may  be  connected  with  that  of  an  old  pocketbook, 
now  (1934)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Godley  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


The  following  record  and  arrangement  of  the  descendants  of 
Hannah  Cook  Piatt  and  Phillip  Grandin,  her  husband,  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Grandin  High 
(nee  Coe). 


FIRST  GENERATION 


(  1  )  Mary  Grandin  married 

(2)  Hannah  A.  Grandin 

(3)  John  Piatt  Grandin 

(4)  Lucy  A.  Grandin 


(3)  Wm.  S.  Grandin 

(6)  Susan  A.  (7)  Grandin 


Dr.  Thomas  J.  Orr 
Dr.  Samuel  R.  Bates 
Mary  Reading 
William  A.  Goodman 
Angeline  Llaldeman 
Dr.  J.  L.  Woodward 


SECOND  GENERATION 


(7)  Susan  Adaline  Grandin  (6),  born  July  8,  1836;  died  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1906 — married,  November  5,  1856,  by  Rev.  S.  W. 
Fisher,  at  Cincinnati,  to  Dr.  Josiah  Lawrence  Woodward — 
born  February  25,  1832;  died  December  30,  1903.  In 
early  life  they  lived  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Later  they  removed  to  Perintown,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 
Issue,  eight  children: 

(8)  Susan  Amelia  (16)  born  February  24,  1856;  died 
April  8,  1914. 

(9)  Alice  (19)  born  September  7,  1859. 


- 
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(10)  Charles  (23)  born  April  8,  1863 — died  February 
2,  1928. 

(11)  Clarence — born  May  16,  1865 — died  September 

14,  1928. 

(12)  Mary  Grandin — -born  September  29,  1867. 

(13)  Florence  Bates  (26)  born  June  20,  1870. 

(14)  Josiah  Lawrence  Woodward  II  (27)  born  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1872. 

(15)  William  Wallis — born  July  27,  1876 — died  August 

20,  1876. 

THIRD  GENERATION 

(16)  Susan  Amelia  Woodward  (8)  born  February  24,  1858 — - 
died  April  8,  1914 — married,  April  30,  1889,  by  Rev.  J.  L. 
Glascock,  at  Milford,  Ohio,  to  John  W.  S.  Evans — born 
January  18,  1859 — died  February  2  7,  1908.  1  heir  home 

was  first  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  later  at  Milford,  Ohio. 
Issue;. 

(17)  Sue  Grandin  Evans  (32)  born  March  22,  1890. 

(18)  Madeline  Woodward  Evans  (33)  born  January  9, 

1894. 

(19)  Alice  Woodward  (9)  born  September  7,  1859 — married 
October  27,  1886,  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Ridgeway,  at  Perintown, 
Ohio,  to  Artemus  Perin — born  June  12,  1859.  I  heir  home 
was  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Ohio.  Issue: 

(20)  Clarence  Woodward  Perin — born  October  9,  1887. 

(21)  Charles  (34)  born  December  16,  1889. 

(22)  Florence  May — born  May  11,  1893. 

(23)  Charles  Woodward  (10)  born  April  8,  1863 — died  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1928 — married,  November  6,  1901,  by  Rev.  R.  R. 
Grahm  at  Milford,  Ohio,  to  Emma  Bruster  Mellen — born 
October  26,  1862 — died  September  14,  1929.  Issue: 


' 
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(24)  William  Josiah  (35)  born  March  4,  1903. 

(25)  Susan  Angeline — born  September  3,  1907. 

(26)  Florence  Bates  Woodward  (13),  born  June  20,  1870 — mar¬ 
ried  October  28,  1914,  by  Rev.  Burtsell  at  Milford,  Ohio,  to 
Judge  Peter  Fletcher  Swing — born  March  25,  1845 — died 
April  25,  1921.  Their  home  was  at  Milford,  Ohio.  No 
issue. 

(27)  J  osiah  Lawrence  Woodward  II  (14),  born  September  11, 
1872 — married,  January  3,  1915,  by  Rev.  V.  G.  Brown  at 
Milford,  Ohio,  to  Velma  Grace  Hodges — born  March  12, 
1885.  They  made  their  home  at  Fayetteville,  Ohio.  Issue: 

(28)  Velma  Hodges — born  November  24,  1915. 

(29)  Josiah  Lawrence  III — born  October  27,  1918. 

(30)  Florence  Grandin — born  July  16,  1920. 

(31)  Catherine — born  September  7,  1922. 

FOURTH  GENERATION 

(32)  Sue  Grandin  Evans  (17),  born  March  22,  1890 — married, 
July  23,  1927,  at  Cincinnati,  to  Edward  J.  Walker.  Their 
home  is  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  No  issue. 

(33)  Madeline  Woodward  Evans  (18),  born  January  9,  1894 — 
married,  April  17,  1 9 1  1 ,  in  Kentucky  to  Francis  Marion 
Whitcher — born  September  25,  1892.  They  live  at  Milford 
Ohio,  and  have  two  children: 

(34)  Robert  Evans — born  January  12,  1  9  1  2  ;  died  April 
4,  1915. 

(35)  John  Francis — born  July  2,  1925. 

(36)  Charles  Perin  (21),  born  September  16,  1889 — married, 

February  3,  1920,  at  Cincinnati,  to  Victoria  Wolbert — born 
December  23,  1896.  Their  home  is  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
they  have  three  children: 

— born  October  7,  1920. 


(37)  Alice  Jean 
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(38)  Charles  Henry — born  January  23,  1923. 

(39)  Joseph  Clarence — born  December  11,  1924. 

(40)  William  Josiah  Woodward  (24),  born  March  4,  1903 — mar¬ 
ried,  December  21,  1926,  at  Madison,  Indiana,  to  Mary  Ruth 
Hamilton — born  July  3,  1907.  They  live  at  Mason,  Ohio. 
Issue: 

(41)  Charles  Thomas — born  December  23,  1927 — 

died  December  23,  192  7. 

(42)  Mary  Florence — born  May  8,  1930. 

(43)  Donald  Clarence — born  January  8,  1932. 


The  following  are  the  children  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  and 
Mary  Grandin,  his  wife,  together  with  their  children  and  grandchild¬ 
ren  and  such  dates  as  are  obtainable: 

(1)  Philip  Grandin  Orr — born  March  19,  1839 — died  February 

1  1,  191  1. 

(2)  George  Burnet  Orr — born  September  I,  1841 — died  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  1920 — married  Anna  Ogden  Spencer,  March  1,  1864 
— born  in  January,  1841.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Mary  Louise  Orr — born  April  2  7,  1865  (D.  A.  R. )  died 
November  19,  1922 — married,  October  19,  1886,  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor  Irwin — born  May  23,  1861 — died  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1925.  Issue: 

(1)  Anna  Louise — born  December  11,  1887 — married 
October  2  7,  1914,  Francis  George  Baldwin — born 
February  3,  1883.  Issue: 

( 1  )  William  Irwin  Baldwin — born  September  9, 

1915. 

(2)  Mary  Louise  Baldwin — born  July  7,  1917. 

(3)  Francis  George  Baldwin — born  July  16,  1920. 

(2)  Janet  Irwin — born  December  10,  1896;  died  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1912. 
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(3)  George  Orr  Irwin— born  October  5,  1906 — died  in 
June,  1907. 

(4)  James  Taylor  Irwin — born  October  5,  1906;  died 

,  same  day  (the  two  last  children  were  doubtless  twins 

— N.  L.  L.) 

(2)  Anna  Henrietta  Orr — born  August  5,  1877 — married, 
November  1  8,  1  903,  Howard  Rodgers — born  November 
14,  1868. 

(3)  William  Parry  Orr — born  February  14,  1844 — died  December 
15,  1901 — married  Lucy  McLaughlin — born  March  7,  1833 — 
died  October  3,  i  888.  Issue:  One  child,  Stanley. 

(4)  Mary  Arabella  Orr — born  July  25,  1845 — died  June  10,  1925 
— married,  June  23,  1866,  1  homas  Calhoun  Coe — born  in 
New  York  City,  May  20,  1843 — died  in  Erlanger,  Kentucky, 
February  12,  1894.  Issue:  Six  children  (see  Coe  family  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Orr  line). 

(5)  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  II — born  October  19,  1847 — died  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1891- — married,  October  16,  1873,  Mary  Eliza 

Lowry — born  August  27,  1849 — died  May  16,  1902.  Issue: 

(1)  Harriet  Lowry  Orr — born  May  17,  1876 — married,  June 
7,  1895,  William  Sweeney — born  April  6,  1866 — died 
May  20,  1910.  Issue,  one  child: 

(1)  Lowry — born  January  22,  1897 — married  Eleanor 
Smith — born  June  2,  1899 — they  have  two  child¬ 
ren: 

(1)  Stephen  Abbott — born  June  28,  1925. 

(2)  David — born  December  27,  192  7. 

(2)  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  III — born  November  25,  1879 — 
married,  January  20,  1904,  Luella  Orr — born  May  6, 
1881.  Issue: 

(1)  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  IV — born  April  11,  1905  — 
married  Beatrice .  Issue: 
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(1)  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  V— — born  December, 
1930. 

(2)  Carolyn,  born  . 1932. 

(2)  John  Llewellyn — born  July,  1908 — died  in  1909. 

(3)  Joan — born  1911 — died  1913. 

(4)  Robert  Gordon — born  April  12,  1919. 

(6)  Hannah  Annette  Orr — born  July  28,  1849 — died  in  1921  — 
married,  June  9,  1871,  DeWitt  Clinton  Shorey.  Issue:. 


(  1  )  Alice  Bates — married  Harlow  Spring. 

(2)  Mary  Grandin — married  .  Clark. 

(3)  Susan  Annette — married  Lewis  Llewellyn.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Evan  Llewellyn. 

(2)  Grandin  Llewellyn. 


(4)  DeWitt  Clinton  Shorey,  Jr. — born  August  17;  died  July 

7,  1930 — married,  October  30,  1912,  Lillian  Green. 

Issue: 

(  1  )  Margery — born  September  14,  1914. 

(2)  George  Clinton — born  February  17,  1916. 

(5)  Burnet  Shorey — died  at  the  age  of  about  one  year. 

(7)  James  Graham  Orr — born  July  25,  1853 — died  April  6,  1894 
— married  December  21,  1881,  Mary  Reynolds  “More” — born 
December  24,  1861 — died  April  3,  1920.  Issue: 

(1  )  Harvey  Hunter  Orr — born  February  23,  1883 — married. 
May  7,  1914,  Minerva  Collins — born  February  8,  1886. 
Issue: 

(1)  Virginia  Mary  Orr — born  May  12,  1915. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Grandin — born  June  25,  1918. 

(3)  Rachel  Collins — born  August  31,  1920. 
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(4)  Rebecca  Ward — b  orn  September  9,  1922. 

(2)  Mary  Grandin  Orr — born  October  29,  1884 — married 
December  21,  1911,  Gilber  (t7)  Glass — born  January 
24,  1875.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Margaret  Downton,  born  May  8,  1913. 

(2)  James  Harvey  Glass — born  September  10,  1915. 

(3)  James  Graham  Orr,  Jr. — born  July  28,  1886 — married, 
July  1,  1906,  Edna  Peters — born  August  6,  1876 — died 
June  3,  1917 — they  had  one  child: 

(1)  Graham  Orr — born  September  21,  1908 — married 
December  31,  1930,  Elizabeth  Specht — b  orn  May 
5,  1909. 

James  Graham  Orr  was  married  (2)  June  26,  1919,  to 
Maybelle  Smith — born  August  4,  1894.  Issue  by  (2) 
marriage : 

(1)  William  On-born  March  22,  1919. 

(2)  Betty  Orr — born  July  10,  1922. 

(3)  J  ean  Orr — -born  August  22,  1924. 

(4)  Ward  Moore — born  October  3,  1892 — died  April  16, 
1894. 

(8)  Charles  Avery  Orr  (eighth  child  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  and 
Mary  Grandin,  his  wife) — born  April  4,  1856 — died  in  June, 
1926 — married,  November  22,  1890,  Amanda  Berkley  Leefer. 

(9)  Walter  Spencer  Orr  (ninth  child  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Orr  and 
Mary  Grandin,  his  wife)  was  born  February  25,  1859 — died 
June  6,  1923 — married,  September  18,  185  7,  Alice  Collins, 
and  had: 

(1)  Philip  Grandin  Orr — born  May  20,  1879 — married, 

September  2,  1901,  Marcia  Alexander — born  May  4, 
1879.  Issue: 

(1)  Mary  Louise  Orr — born  September  9,  1905 — mar¬ 
ried,  June  11,  1931,  Robert  E.  Gross — born  in  July, 
1905. 
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(2)  Edith  Mae  Orr — born  March  19,  1882 — married,  June 
14,  1904,  Harry  M.  Giles — born  February  15,  1874,  and 
had: 

(1)  John  Orr  Giles — born  February  2  7,  1906. 

(3)  Mary  Louise  Orr  (third  child  of  Walter  Spencer  Orr  and 
Alice  Collins  Scott,  his  wife),  was  born  July  10,  1884 — 
married,  June  14,  1906,  Charles  L.  Stacy — born  July  25, 
1880;  they  have  one  child: 

(1)  Alice  Ruth  Stacy — born  July  7,  1920. 


THE  COE  FAMILY 

THOMAS  CALHOUN  COE — born  in  New  York  City  May 
20s  1843 — died  in  Erlanger,  Kentucky,  February  12,  1894 — mar¬ 
ried,  June  23,  1866,  Mary  Arabella  Orr — born  July  25,  1845  — 
died  June  10,  1925.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children.  (See 
Orr  line)  : 

(1)  Charles  Forest  Coe — born  February  24,  1886 — died 

August  12,  1920 — married,  August  15,  1905,  Fannie 
Criswell,  who  was  born  June  1  1,  1889.  Issue: 

(1)  Grandin  Houston  Coe — born  September  16,  1913 

— married,  June  10,  1931,  Esther  Hilty — born 

January  18,  1910.  Issue: 

(1)  Mary  Jane  Coe — born  March  17,  1933. 

(2)  Melvin  Eugene  Coe — born  April  21,  1913. 


(2)  Mary  Louise  Grandin  Coe — born  October  5,  1873 — mar¬ 
ried,  June  14,  1893,  E.  Nelson  High — born  March  18, 
1871,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  High  is  past  Governor 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  Chapter  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  is  interested  in  other  societies  of  a  patri¬ 
otic  nature. 

Mr.  High  is  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Cincinnati  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the 
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Masonic  fraternity,  a  Shriner  and  a  member  of  the 
Maketewah  and  Kenwood  Country  Clubs.  He  is  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  Captain  Samuel  Moore,  large  land  owner  of 
Newton,  L.  I.,  1645-1717,  also  of  Richard  B.  Scudder 
1671-1754,  of  Scudder  Falls,  New  Jersey,  who  was  a 
large  plantation  owner  in  that  region,  and  was  also  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  expedition  to  Canada.  For  his  Revolution¬ 
ary  ancestor,  Mr.  High  looks  to  Joshua  Anderson  of 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  Captain  Sixth 
Company,  Fifth  Battalion,  Bucks  County  Association, 
1  777. 

Mr.  High  is  a  very  successful  designer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Artistic  Memorial,  Mausoleums  and  Statuary, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  High  is  a  lady  of  the  true  cosmopolitan  type, 
and  her  genial  manner  places  one  at  ease  at  once.  She 
possesses  that  rare  combination  of  beauty,  poise  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  the  latter  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
following  organizations  which  she  has  served  in  an  official 
capacity: 

Past  President  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  Cincinnati  Com- 
mandry  Knights  Templar. 

E.x  Regent  Cincinnati  Chapter  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Past  President  Ohio  State  Officers’  Club,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Past  President  Southwest  District,  Ohio  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 

President,  Cincinnati  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  Building  Co. 

Past  President  Norwood  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

Also  member  of —  | 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Colonial  Daughters  of  America. 

Dames  of  the  17th  Century. 

Dames  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  Huguenot  Society — 
U.  D.  C. — Albert  Sidney  Johnson  Chapter. 
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To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  High  have  been  born  three  children: 

(  1  )  Everett  Nelson  High — born  July  1  4,  1  894 — married 
June  24,  1933,  Irene  Wagner — born  March  20, 
1898. 

(2)  George  Donald  High — born  April  20,  1896 — mar¬ 
ried  August  19,  1917,  Elizabeth  Pfau — born  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1  89  7.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Charles  Donald  Eligh — born  August  19,  1918. 

(2)  Betty  Anne — born  April  13,  1923. 

(3)  Kenneth — born  May  19,  1929;  died  same  day. 

(4)  Nelson  Beeching — born  January  10,  1932. 

(3)  Douglas  Grandin  High — born  August  22,  1900 — 
married,  November  2  7,  1926,  Flora  Keman.  Issue: 

(1)  Mary  Louise — born  April  17,  1928. 


(3)  Walter  Randolph  Coe — born  June  27,  1878 — married, 
March  31,  1903,  Edith  Goins — born  July  16,  1881.  Issue: 

(1)  Florence  Coe — born  August  22,  1904 — married, 

August  3,  1932,  Myron  T.  Potter. 

(2)  George  R. — born  March  6,  1906 — married,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1929,  Betty  Robinson — born  April  7, 
1910.  Issue: 

(  I  )  Gordon  Randolph  Coe — born  August  1 6, 

1933. 

(3)  Walter  Slater  Coe — born  November  22,  1917. 


(4)  George  Burnet  Coe  (of  Thomas  Calhoun  Coe  and  Mary 
Arabella  Orr,  his  wife)  born  August  13,  1881 — married, 
June  9,  1913,  Lois  Smith — born  February  10,  1892. 
Issue: 
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(  1  )  Anna  Lois — born  February  29,  1919. 

(2)  George  Burnet,  Jr. — born  July  12,  1923. 

(3)  Dixie  Lee- — born  December  3,  1931. 

(4)  . 1933. 

(5)  Sue  Woodward  Coe — married  Lugcne  Carroll  Piatt — 
born  March  4,  1 880  (son  of  Charles  de  Valcourt  Piatt 
and  Katherine  Nolan,  his  wife). 

1 

(6)  Annabel  Spencer  Coe. 

hannah  McCullough  grandin  (of  Philip  Grandin 

and  Hannah  Cook  Piatt,  his  wife)  was  born  August  2  7,  1823,  and 
died  December  4th,  1  890  in  Paris,  France.  She  was  married  March 
23,  1842,  at  Grand  View,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  Samuel  Reeves  Bates, 
son  of  Dr.  George  and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Bates.  Issue: 

(1)  William  Grandin  Bates,  born  January  23,  i  843,  and 
died  the  same  year. 

(2)  Frances  Elizabeth  Bates,  born  August  15th,  1844. 

(3)  Florence  DeWitt  Bates,  born  August  7,  1848;  died  Aug¬ 
ust  13th,  1922;  married  January  18,  1876,  in  Paris, 
France,  John  Howard  McFadden  of  Philadelphia.  Pre¬ 
sent  at  her  wedding  was  the  Marquis  Oscar  de  Lafayette 
(grand  nephew  of  the  Revolutionary  hero),  who,  though 
a  very  old  man,  attended  the  wedding  on  account  of  his 
realtion’s  friendship  for  the  Piatt  family. 

Mr.  McFadden  was  a  senior  member  of  the  cotton 
firm  of  George  H.  McFadden  6c  Brother,  and  was  well 
known  for  his  large  collection  of  early  English  pictures, 
which  he  left  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  his  death, 
and  which  are  now  on  view  at  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Museum.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  interest  in  Cancer 
Research  work.  We  consider  this  a  fitting  place  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following  article  written  at  the  time  of  his 
death : 
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A  GREAT  COLLECTOR 

In  the  death  of  John  Howard  McFadden,  Phila¬ 
delphia  not  only  loses  a  business  genius  but  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  art.  There  have  been,  and  are,  men  of  large 
means  in  this  country  who  have  gathered  together  ex¬ 
tensive  galleries  of  paintings,  and  in  so  far  as  they  have 
shared  them  with  the  public  they  have  been  public  bene¬ 
factors.  But  the  singular  and  notable  fact  about  the 
McFadden  collection  of  portraits  and  landscapes  of  the 
British  school,  mostly  works  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
that  while  not  a  large  collection,  scarcely  totaling  fifty 
canvases,  it  is  one  of  high  and  concentrated  beauty,  due 
to  the  determination  of  the  collector  to  have  only  the  best 
of  certain  schools  of  art  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  There  was  in  this  nothing  of  arrogance  of  opinion 
nor  of  desire  to  emulate  in  a  field  to  which  great  names 
and  great  collections  attached.  On  the  contrary,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  go  in  for  the  Romneys,  the  Gainsboroughs,  the 
Reynolds,  the  Lawrences,  -the  Reaburns,  along  with  the 
landscapists,  Constable,  Crome,  Wilson,  and  Turner,  was 
the  development  of  youthful  enthusiasm  under  the  local 
stimulus  of  residence  in  England,  where  the  great  works 
of  these  schools  were  accessible  on  all  sides.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  McFadden  collection  today  is  the  collection 
of  a  connoisseur  who  knew  his  subject  thoroughly  and  let 
nothing  intrude  in  his  galleries  that  would  not  fit  in  with 
the  elect  company  of  the  great  portraits  and  the  pictur¬ 
esque  landscapes  that  represented  the  very  best  of  a 
great  period  in  history  of  British  Art.  Through  this 
collection  and  its  exhibition  Mr.  McFadden  placed  the 
public  in  his  debt,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  one 
who  loved  art  and  knew  it  in  life  is  not  the  least  thing 
to  the  credit  of  one  who  loomed  large  in  American 
business  and  international  commerce.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFadden  were  the  parents  of  the 
following  children: 

(1)  Philip  Grandin  McFadden,  born  December  5th, 

1878,  married  Annette  Buckley  of  New  York  City''. 
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(2)  Alice  Bates  McFadden,  born  March  25th,  1883; 

married  (i)  Hon.  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced  in  1923.  She  was  married 
(2)  Laurence  Eyre,  a  playright.  By  her  first  mar¬ 
riage,  Mrs.  Eyre  had  two  children: 

(1)  John  Brinton,  born  June  29th,  1914. 

(2)  Florence  Pamelia  Brinton,  born  February  7th, 

1918. 

(3)  John  Howard  Mchadden,  Jr.,  (youngest  child  of 
Florence  Dewitt  Bates  and  John  Howard  McFad¬ 
den,  Sr.,  her  husband)  was  born  at  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  April  15th,  1890.  Fie  was  married  in  June, 
1923,  to  Florence  McGee  Ellsworth,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced  in  1933.  Fie  was  married  (2)  to 
Marian  Graham  Williams,  April  21st,  1934. 

During  the  World  War,  Mr.  McFadden  served 
as  Secretary  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Fund  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  England.  Later,  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Ambulance  Flospital  at  Paris,  France;  made  two 
lecture  tours  in  America  to  raise  funds  to  carry  on 
this  work,  then  became  attached  to  the  American 
Embassy,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  received, 
among  other  decoration,  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
the  Crois  de  Guerre.  Fie  is  now  (1934)  Vice- 
President  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  in  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Laurence  Eyre  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames, 
founder  and  first  President  of  the  Print  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
and  a  donor  of  the  Alice  McFadden  Eyre  prize  for  the  best 
print  at  the  Annual  Water  Color  Exhibition  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia. 

Pierre 

John  of  France 

Jacob 

Flannah  Cook  Piatt-Grandin. 

LUCY  ANN  GRANDIN  (seventh  child  of  Flannah  Cook  Piatt 
and  Philip  Grandin,  her  husband)  was  born  July  29th,  1827;  died 
in  1  904.  She  was  married — July  7th,  1847,  to  William  Augustus 
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Goodman  (son  of  Timothy  Goodman),  born  November  2nd,  1822, 
and  died  March  6th,  1904.  Issue,  9  children: 

(1)  Lucy  Goodman,  born  June  26,  1848,  married  November 
19th,  1872,  James  Le  Boutillier.  Issue:. 

(1)  Lucy  Grandin  Le  Boutillier,  born  August  9th,  1873 
— unmarried. 

(2)  George  LeBoutillier,  born  February  2,  1876,  mar¬ 
ried  Use  Crawford.  No  issue. 

(3)  Mary  Gallier  LeBoutillier,  born  October  5th,  1878 

(2)  Mary  Goodman,  died  in  infancy. 

(3)  Fannie  Goodman  (twin  of  Mary),  born  June  1  7th,  1849; 
died  September  12th,  1925,  married,  April  17,  1873, 
John  Gallier  LeBoutillier,  born  June  29,  1846;  died  Jan¬ 
uary  I  5th,  1907.  (He  was  a  son  of  1  homas  LeBoutillier) . 
Issue: 

(1  )  Margaret  Gallier  LeBoutillier,  born  March  24,  1874; 
died  March  10th,  1905,  married  Benjamin  Strong 
II,  November  7th,  1895  (son  of  Benjamin  Strong, 
Sr.)  Issue: 

(1)  Benjamin  Strong,  III,  born  March  23rd,  1925. 
Married  Laura  Pratt,  and  had: 

(1)  Benjamin,  IV,  born  March  23rd,  1925. 

(2)  John  Irwin,  born  May  3rd,  1931. 

(2)  Margaret  McIntyre,  born  October  8th,  1898; 
died,  1  906. 

(3)  Philip  Grandin  Strong,  born  January  4th,  1901. 

(4)  Katherine  Strong,  born  November  22nd,  1904, 
married  Watts  Sherman  Humphrey  in  1924, 
and  had: 

(1)  Philip  Strong,  born  February  26th,  1926. 

(2)  W.  S.,  Jr.,  born  July  4th,  1927. 
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(3)  Wm.  Magoffin,  born  November  6th, 
1928. 

(2)  John  Augustus  LeBoutillier,  born  September  13th, 

1873,  married,  April  24th,  1920,  Gertrude  B. 

Mackay.  He  died  April  17th,  1924.  No  issue : 

(3)  Thomas  LeBoutillier,  born  January  18th,  1879; 

died  September  18th,  1925,  married  Florence  Stev¬ 
enson,  February  4th,  1909.  She  was  born  January 
14th,  1882.  Issue: 

(1)  Florence  S.  LeBoutillier,  born  April  14th,  1910. 

(2)  Thomas,  Jr.,  born  December  8th,  1913. 

(3)  Marjorie  Stevenson,  born  August  17th,  1916. 

(4)  John  LeBoutillier,  born  October  8th,  1920. 

(4)  Philip  LeBoutillier,  born  October  22nd,  1880 — mar¬ 
ried,  May  19th,  1909,  Gertrude  Havens  Tifft,  born 
September  24th,  1  884,  daughter  of  Henry  Neville 
Tifft.  Issue: 

(1)  Peggy  LeBoutillier,  born  June  28th,  1911. 

(2)  Philip,  Jr.,  born  February  24th,  1916. 

(3)  Gertrude,  born  February  1  1th,  1919. 

(4)  Henry,  born  February  22nd,  1923. 

PHILIP  LeBOUTILLIER  (fourth  son  of  Fannie 
Goodman  and  John  Gallier  LeBoutillier)  and  his 
wife,  Gertrude  Havens  Tifft,  are  deeply  interested 
in  all  matters  of  general  interest.  Mr.  LeBoutillier  is 
President  of  Best  &:  Company,  one  of  the  leading 
dry  goods  stores  of  Fifty  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
The  LeBoutilliers  formerly  conducted  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  mercantile  estab¬ 
lishments  in  Cincinnati,  which  was  discontinued  upon 
their  removal  to  New  York  City. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  is  especially  interested  in  Boys’ 
work,  and  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Boys’  Club 
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of  New  York  City.  Also  trustee  of  the  Boys’  Club 
Federation,  and  of  the  Child  Labor  Committee.  He 
is  also  interested  in  and  serves  on  many  civic  com¬ 
mittees.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  has 
served  as  trustee.  Mr.  LeBoutillier  is  a  great  sailing 
enthusiast  and  sportsman. 

Mrs.  LeBoutillier  is  especially  interested  in  the 
Young  Woman’s  Christian  Association.  She  is  a 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City, 
and  occupies  her  time  with  many  other  things  of 
general  interest,  including  outdoor  sports. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LeBoutillier  are  doing  their 
“bit”  by  making  themselves  useful  and  desirable 
citizens  in  the  community  in  which  they  reside.  The 
author  has  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
LeBoutillier,  but  has  a  very  sweet  and  interesting 
picture  of  her  shown  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  unit  of  the 
People’s  Chorus  of  New  York  on  April  24th,  1934, 
where  the  organization  was  rehearsing  for  the  spring 
festival  of  song  and  dance. 

(5)  Wm.  Augustus  Goodman  LeBoutillier,  born  April 
10th,  1888,  married,  October  11th,  1913.  Issue: 

(  1  )  William  Augustus  Goodman  LeBoutillier,  Jr., 
born  September  21,  1917. 

(4)  Augustus  Grandin  Goodman,  born  May  28th,  1  85  1  ;  died 
February  7th,  1852. 

(5)  Caroline  McLean  Goodman,  born  April  19th,  1853;  died 
May  23rd,  1  856. 

(6)  William  Augustus  Goodman,  Jr.,  born  February  28th, 
1855,  married  (1)  Mary  E.  Wright  of  Cincinnati,  who 
was  born  May  6th,  1860;  their  marriage  took  place  June 
15th,  1882.  Mr.  Goodman  was  married  (2)  September 

. ,  1931,  to  Mary  H.  Pike,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  No 

issue.  (Mary  E.  Wright  died  in  December,  1918.) 


. 
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(7)  Hannah  Piatt  Goodman,  born  December  11th,  1857; 

died  December  22nd,  1931.  Unmarried. 

(8)  Eleanor  Plartshorn  Goodman,  born  May  17th,  1863, 

married,  June  7th,  1882,  Ralph  Peters  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  who  was  born  November  19th,  1853,  and  died 
October  9th,  1923.  Issue. 

(  1  )  Eleanor  Hartshorn  Peters,  born  May  8th,  1  884,  mar¬ 
ried  February  2nd,  1912,  Argyll  Ross  Parsons,  who 
was  born  September  1st,  1880.  Issue: 

(1)  Argyll  Ross  Parsons,  Jr.,  born  May  4th,  1913. 

(2)  Eleanor  H.  Parsons,  born  April  8th,  1914. 

(3)  Ralph  Peters  Parsons,  born  June  30th,  1915. 

(4)  Souglas  Van  Ness,  born  July  27th,  1916. 

(5)  Wm.  Goodman  Parsons,  born  October  22nd, 
1919. 

(2)  Pauline  Faxon  Peters  married  George  Pierpont,  May 

23rd,  1914.  She  was  born  March  14th,  1886. 

George  Pierpont  was  born  September  30th,  1876, 
and  died  October  22nd,  1918.  No  issue. 

(3)  Ralph  Peters,  Jr.,  married  May  22nd,  1915,  Plelen 
Louise  Frew,  born  December  24th,  1900.  Issue. 

(1)  Helene  Louise  Peters,  born  November  5th, 

1918. 

(2)  Ralph  Frew  Peters,  born  March  21st,  1929. 

(4)  Dorothy  Peters,  born  October  24th,  1891;  married, 
August  22nd,  1917,  John  Platt  Flubbell  of  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  born  January  22nd,  1892. 
Issue: 

(  1  )  Dorothy  Peters  Flubbell,  born  May  29th,  1918. 

(2)  John  Platt  Flubbell,  Jr.,  born  July  29th,  1919. 

(3)  Ralph  Peters  Hubbell,  born  June  20th,  1921. 
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(4)  Rogers  Wolcott  Hubbell,  born  January  23th, 

1923. 

(5)  Richard  Grandin  Hubbell,  born  May  19th, 
1926. 

(3)  Helaine  Piatt  Peters,  born  October  15th,  1896, 

married  October  1  1th,  1922,  Harold  B.  F  orman  of 
Garden  City,  Long  Island,  born  April  15th,  1890. 
Issue: 

(1)  Barbara  Peters  Forman,  born  February  25, 

1925. 

(2)  Nancy  Baldwin  Forman,  born  June  13th,  1930. 

(6)  Jane  Brientnall  Peters,  born  November  2nd,  1900; 
married,  June  30th,  192  7,  Ford  Wright,  born  Aug¬ 
ust  16th,  1897.  Issue: 

(1)  Ford  Wright,  Jr.,  born  September  1st,  1928. 

(2)  Jane  Brientnall  Wright,  born  September  14th, 
1932. 

(9)  Amelia  Goodman,  born  March  1  7th,  1866;  married  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Grossius,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Issue: 

(1)  Fannie  May  Grossius,  born  March  6th,  1892;  mar¬ 
ried  Charles  B.  Scoville  of  Pasadena,  California. 
No  issue. 

(2)  Wm.  H.  Grossius,  Jr.,  born  June  15th,  1894;  died 
October  24th,  1918. 

Amelia  Goodman  (9)  was  married  (2)  to  Dr.  Allyn  C. 
Poole,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  author  believes  the  following  lines  (copied  from  the  Sur¬ 
name  Book  and  Racial  History)  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  Good¬ 
man  descendants: 
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“When  and  how  nicknames,  as  well  as  other  names,  became 
hereditary  is  decided  by  Baring-Gold  to  be  about  1538,  although 
Lower  and  Cadman  give  the  date  as  the  twelfth  century. 

Baring-Gold:  “However,  in  1538,  Henry  the  Eighth  ordered 
that  in  every  parish  should  be  kept  a  register  of  the  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  that  took  place  therein,  with  the  Christian  name  and 
surname  of  the  parties.  *  *  *  Following  is  a  story  which  illustrates 
the  case  in  point: 

“John,  an  humble  rural  village  laborer,  required  the  parish 
Priest  to  baptize  his  child  and  call  it  Philip.  As  the  godparents 
and  nurse  are  about  to  leave  the  church,  the  parson  recalls  them. 

‘There  is  a  new  law  published;  we  have  to  enter  every  bap¬ 
tism,  and  give  the  father’s  Christian  name  and  surname.’ 

“The  peasant  scartched  his  head. 

‘i  don’t  reckon  I  have  any  other  name  than  John,  sir.’ 

‘But  by  the  law  you  must  have  one.  You  are  an  honest 
man.  What  say  you  to  being  called  Goodman?’ 

‘As  your  reverence  wishes,  I  don’t  understand  about  these 
matters.’ 

“So  Philip,  the  son  of  John  Goodman,  is  registered,  and  thence 
came  all  of  that  name  in  England.  ’ 


'  Pierre 

John  of  France 
Jacob 

ABRAM  SEDAM  PIATT  (sixth  child  of  Jacob  and  Hannah 
Cook  [McCullough]  his  wife),  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Novem¬ 
ber  30th,  1801,  and  died  December  29th,  1876.  He  was  married, 
June  6th,  1822,  to  Mary  Pope  McCoy.  Their  home  was  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  opposite  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Piatt  died  July  8th, 
1  886,  and  lies  buried  beside  her  husband  at  Mountain  Elome,  Boone 
County,  Kentucky.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Hannah  Ann  Piatt,  born  August  5th,  1823,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Married,  November  10th,  1840,  at  Federal  Hall, 
Kentucky,  Abram  Saunders  Piatt,  son  of  Benjamin  Mc¬ 
Cullough  Piatt  (an  own  cousin),  was  born  May  2nd, 
1821.  (See  his  sketch  on  another  page.) 
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(2)  William  M.  Piatt  died  March  1st,  1917,  aged  81  years. 
(See  his  sketch  on  another  page). 

(3)  Mary  Frances  Piatt  became  the  wife  of  Reese  Parry,  of 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  on  August  30th,  1838,  in  Boone 
County,  Kentucky. 

(4)  Lucetta  M.  Piatt. 

(5)  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  (fifth  child  of  Abram  Sedam  Piatt 
and  Mary  Pope  McCoy,  his  wife)  was  born  April  22nd, 
1833;  married  May  7th,  1864,  Theodora  Mudd,  born 
September  23rd,  1840;  died  January  7th,  1919.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Jerome  Mudd  an  d  Caroline  de  Val- 
court  of  Paris,  France,  and  sister  of  Martha  Eugenia  de 
Valcourt,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt 
(of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth).  (See  sketch  on  another 
page). 

(6)  Virginia — married  Dr.  Isaac  R.  McKenzie,  of  Burlington, 
Ky. ;  they  had  a  son,  Kenneth,  who  went  to  California. 

(7)  Jacob  Piatt,  died  December  22nd,  1913,  and  lies 

buried  at  Federal  Hall,  Boone  County,  Kentucky.  His 
wrife  was  Inez,  daughter  of  David  B.  Abbott,  of  Milan, 
Indiana;  they  had  one  son,  David,  who  became  one 
of  fhe  best  known  newspaper  men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  Northern  Arizona,  and  was  later  appointed 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Forsythe  Film  Corporation, 
a  million  dollar  concern  (formed  by  Idaho,  Montana  and 
California  capitalists). 

Piatt,  who  began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  with  its  first  issue,  as  correspondent  at 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  is  to  receive  $12,000  a  year,  be¬ 
ginning  March  1st,  1926.  He  wrote  the  feature  story 
for  the  Sunday  Star  on  which  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
based  his  poem  “Nicholas  Aberting,”  in  the  poet’s  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “Morning.” 


/ 

/ 


(8)  Abram  S.  Piatt. 

(9)  John  H.  Piatt. 
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The  Piatts  have  been  poets  throughout  all  their  generations, 
and  the  author  regrets  that  lack  of  space  precludes  the  inclusion  of 
many  beautiful  poems  from  their  pens.  However,  we  have  made 
room  for  two  or  three  short,  but  beautiful  verses,  one  of  which  is 
by  Frank  X.  Piatt,  son  of  Benjamin,  (fifth  son  of  Abram  Sedam 
Piatt) . 

JUDGE  NOT 

I  find  so  much  to  love, 

In  those  whom  men  despise, 

So  much  to  be  condoned 
In  those  called  good  and  wise; 

I  judge  them  not,  O  God! 

Lest  Judgment  on  me  fall, 

Content  to  know  that  thou 
Beholdest  good  in  all. 

FRANK  X.  PIATT. 

Pierre 

John  of  France 

Jacob 

Abram  Sedam 

MARY  FRANCES  PIATT  (third  child  of  Abram  Sedam 
Piatt)  \vas  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  She  became  the  wife 
of  Reese  FI.  Parry,  Sr.,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  and  son  of  Henry 
and  Sarah  Cadwalder,  his  wife,  who  were  married  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  the  year  1797.  Flenry  Parry  was  born  in  Wales  in  1762. 
He  departed  from  England  in  1795,  and  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Octo¬ 
ber  7th,  1849,  and  lies  buried  in  Alleghany  County,  Pa.  Sarah 
Cadwalder  was  born  in  Maryland,  March  5th,  1777. 

Mary  Frances  Piatt  and  Reese  Parry  were  the  parents  of  three 
children : 

(  1  )  Henry  Parry,  died  in  infancy. 

(2)  Reese  H.  Parry,  Jr. — unmarried  (1914). 

(3)  Mary  Piatt  Parry,  married  September  13th,  1881,  at 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Benjamin  V/.  Vandergrift,  who  died  9th 
January,  1890.  She  was  married  (2)  to  Franklin  Luther 
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Whitcomb,  November  15th,  1893,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Children  by  first  husband: 

(1)  Frances  Vandergrift,  born  July  14th,  1882;  died 
August  8th,  1886. 

(2)  Henrietta  V.  Vandergrift,  born  August  2  1  st,  1883 — - 
married,  February  27,  1906,  Douglas  Imrie  McKay 
at  Riverside,  Illinois.  Issue: 

(  1  )  Mary  Vandergrift  McKay,  born  August  1  3th, 

1910.  ' 

Children  of  Mary  Frances  Piatt  by  her  (2)  husband, 
Franklin  Luther  Whitcomb:. 

(1)  Carter  Parry  Whitcomb,  born  January  9th,  1895, 
at  Detroit,  Michigan. 

(2)  Franklin  L.  Whitcomb,  Jr. — born  June  15,  1896, 
at  Riverside,  Illinois. 

(3)  Pemberton  Whitcomb,  born  December  22nd,  1900, 
at  Riverside,  Illinois. 


The  following  is  a  partial  military  record  of  Captain  Ben.  M. 
Piatt,  son  of  Abram  Sedam  and  Mary  Pope  (McCoy)  Piatt,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  War  Department,  during  the  Civil  War: 

1.  REPORT  OF  COL.  REGIS  de  TROBIANO,  relating  to 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg: 

“ . The  officers  of  my  staff  I  must 

mention  as  brave  and  efficient  in  action,  Captain  Ben.  M. 
Piatt,  Assistant  Adjutant  General,  had  his  horse  shot 
from  under  him,  while  he  was  himself  slightly  hit . ” 

(Signed)  Col.  Regis  de  Trobiano. 

2.  Report  of  Major  General  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  Command¬ 
er  of  Department  of  Missouri,  July  18,  1865.  Cited  for 
outstanding  service  during  preceding  year. 
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3.  On  May  1,  1  863,  Captain  Piatt  crossed  the  Rappahannock 
River  near  Chancelorsville,  and  continued  action  through¬ 
out  battle  there  as  staff  officer  of  Col.  Emlen  Franklin. 

4.  REPORT  OF  COLONEL  THOMAS  EGAN,  Sulphur 
Springs,  Virginia,  August  1,  1863: 

“ . It  becomes  my  duty,  as  well  as  pleas¬ 

ure,  to  make  the  highest  mention  of  Captain  Ben.  M.  Piatt, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General,  Third  Brigade.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  of  this  brave  and  gallant  officer.  Always 
cool  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  by  his  courage 
and  example  he  afforded  services  of  infinite  value  in  re¬ 
storing  order  to  my  command.  When  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  he  still  remained  in  the  van  always  by  my 
side,  greatly  distinguishing  himself  by  noble  conduct . ” 

(Signed)  Col.  Thomas  Egan. 

The  citations  on  the  commissions  follow: 

1 .  “ .  I  have  nominated  and  by  and  with  the  advice 

and  consent  of  the  senate,  do  appoint  him  Assistant  Adju¬ 
tant  General  of  Volunteers,  WIT  PI  TPIE  RANK  OF 

MAJOR  in  the  service  of  the  United  States . ” 

(March  10,  1866) 

(Signed)  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President. 

2.  “ . :.  Know  ye,  that  I  do  hereby  confer  on  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  Piatt,  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States . 

the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant  by  brevet  in  said  army,  to 
rank  as  such  from  the  second  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1867,  for  gallant  and  meritious  services  in  the 
Battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Virginia. 

(June  12,  1868)  Andrew  Johnson. 

3.  Know  ye . etc . confer  on  Ben.  M.  Piatt,  of 

the  Army  of  the  United  States . the  rank  of  Captain 

by  brevet  in  said  army,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  second 
day  of  July,  1867,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(June  2,  1868)  Andrew  Johnson. 
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(Our  readers  may  be  led  to  doubt  the  various  dates  of  the 
reports  and  commissions,  as  it  would  seem  he  were  a  Major  before 
he  b  ecame  a  Lieutenant.  However  they  are  accurate,  as  these  com¬ 
missions  are  the  originals.  It  is  believed  that  these  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancies  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Army  of 
the  Volunteers  were  separate  and  distinct.) 

We  might  add  here  another  item  not  generally  known: 

“Due  to  a  wound  in  the  head  or  face,  received  at  Gettysburg, 
Major  Piatt’s  face  shriveled  up  after  the  war  and  finally  affected 
his  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  he  shot  himself  to  death  in 
Cincinnati.” 

BENJAMIN  M.  PIATT,  bom  April  22,  1333,  married,  May 
7th,  1864,  Theodora  Mudd,  daughter  of  Jerome  Mudd  and  Caroline 
de  Valcourt  of  Paris,  France,  (and  sister  of  Martha  Eugenia  de  Val- 
court,  whose  lineage  traces  back  through  their  parents,  Alexandre 
de  Valcourt  [and  Margaret  Gould,  his  wife],  the  only  son  of  Sieur 
Jean  Baptiste  Bernard  de  Valcourt  and  Madam  de  Valcourt  [nee 
Provost]).  On  page  64  will  be  seen  a  copy  of  the  sketch  of 
nobility  conferred  upon  Sieur  de  Valcourt,  signed  by  Louis  XV. 

Children  of  Benjamin  M.  Piatt  and  Theodora  Mudd: 

(1  )  Caroline  de  Valcourt  Piatt,  born  May  4,  1863,  died  June 
19,  1866. 

(2)  William  McCoy  Piatt,  born  October  30,  1866,  married 
January  16,  1894,  Rose  Walker.  Issue  nine  children: 


(1) 

Rose. 

(2) 

William. 

(3) 

Robert. 

(4) 

Donn. 

(5) 

Theodore. 

(6) 

Margaret. 

(7) 

Virginia. 

(8) 

Louis. 

(9) 

Albert. 

/ 
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(3)  Mary  Frances,  born  August  14,  1868. 

(4)  Martha  Vincent,  born  September  21,  1870,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1877. 

(5)  Maria  Virginia  (La  Jolla,  Calif.)  born  July  9,  1872,  died 
November  1  1,  1929.  She  was  an  author,  poet  and  war¬ 
time  Food  Administration  worker. 

(6)  Edward  Donn  (South  Bend,  Ind.)  born  March  9,  1874, 
died  in  June,  1926.  Married  Dean  Elogue,  and  had 
issue.  Mr.  Piatt  was  in  the  lumber  business  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

(7)  Margaret  de  Valcourt,  born  January  13,  1876;  died  Aug¬ 
ust  16,  1878. 

(8)  Francis  (X)  Mucld  Piatt,  born  September  19,  1877, 

author  and  publisher;  resides  at  Dayton  Ohio.  (1933). 
H  e  was  married  twice,  first  to  Griselda  Hewitt,  and  had 
a  daughter,  Florence.  His  second  wife  was  Nellie 
Leisure. 

(9)  Mary  Eleanor,  authoress  and  poetess,  born  October  23, 
1879;  died  December  11,  1930,  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Married,  November  2  7,  1908,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
Norman  Loyala  Kearney,  an  Executive  Engineer  o  f  the 
Curtis  Aero  &  Motor  Co.,  son  of  Michael  Patrick  and 
Margaret  (McKone)  Kearney.  Issue: 

(1)  Joseph  Norman  Kearney,  born  November  23,  1910, 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Engineer,  Curtis  Aero  & 
Motor  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  Formerly  owner 
and  operator  Alabama  Aero  Services,  1  uscaloosa, 
Alabama.  Mr.  Kearney  has  also  officiated  as  fol¬ 
lows:. 

SOCIETIES 

Speakers  Committee,  Buffalo,  N.  R.  A. 

Buffalo  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Speakers  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Transportation  Committee,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Aviation  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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(10)  John  James  Piatt,  born  March  1st,  1883;  died  in  June, 
1833,  at  Los  Angeles,  California.  Married  Elvenie 
. of  Elpaso  Texas.  No  issue. 

THE  MERMAID 

I  wish  I  were  a  mermaid 
With  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  comb  my  golden  tresses 

Through  and  through  and  through. 

1  d  bind  them  up  with  coral 
And  wear  a  boudoir  cap, 

Then  wash  my  dainty  fingers 
And  fold  them  in  my  lap. 

For  if  I  were  a  mermaid, 

I  would  not  have  to  care 
If,  like  the  famous  Flora, 

I’d  nothing  new  to  wear. 

I  would  not  have  to  worry 

Over  maids  that  come  and  go, 

Nor  if  the  cost  of  living 
Were  high  or  very  low. 

For  poets  all  say  mermaids 
Have  nothing  else  to  do 
But  comb  their  golden  tresses 

Through  and  through  and  through! 

— Eleanor  Piatt  Kearney. 

OBITUARY 

Her  death  causes  sorrow, 

March  9th,  1919. 

“The  recent  death  in  Denver,  Colorado,  of  Mrs.  Theodora 
Mudd  Piatt,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Benjamin  M.  Piatt,  of  Cov¬ 
ington,  Kentucky,  came  as  a  surprise  to  friends  and  relatives  in  this 
vicinity,  where  she  had  made  her  home  for  many  years. 

“Mrs.  Piatt  was  born  at  ‘The  Shadows,’  the  ancestral  estate 
of  her  forbears  at  New  Libera,  Louisiana.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jerome  Mudd,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of 
his  day.  Her  mother  was,  before  her  marriage,  Miss  Caroline  de 
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Valccurt,  of  Paris,  France,  whose  great  grandfather,  Jean  Baptiste 
Bernard  de  Valcourt  was  ennobled  for  ‘thirty  years  of  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  French  Cabinet.’ 

“Mrs.  Piatt  was  beloved  and  admired  for  her  beautiful  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.  She  combined  to  a  most  unusual  degree  a  rare 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposition  with  great  firmness  and 
strength  of  character.  A  distinguished  Jesuit  has  written  of  her: 

‘Rarely  have  I  seen  such  exquisite  refinement,  united  with 
such  unaffected  modesty  and  humility,  or  such  deep  piety,  made 
practical  by  wonderful  patience  and  serenity.’ 

“From  her  earliest  girlhood  she  was  famous  for  her  charm 
and  beauty,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  photoghaph 
(which,  for  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  include),  copied  from  a 
deguerreotype  of  Civil  War  Days.  This  picture  represents  Mrs. 
Piatt  as  she  appeared  as  a  bridesmaid  at  the  marriage  of  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Carroll,  now  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  whose  mother 
before  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Wykoff  Piatt,  was  Miss  Martha  Eugenia 
de  Valcourt  (whose  sketch  will  be  found  on  another  page). 

“The  funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Piatt  were  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Denver,  and  her  two  daughters,  Miss  Virginia 
Piatt  and  Mrs.  Norman  Kearney  (Eleanor  Piatt)  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
brought  her  back  to  Kentucky. 

“Of  the  other  surviving  children,  Mr.  Donn  Piatt  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Frank  Piatt  of  Cincinnati,  were  present  at 
the  burial.  Mr.  William  Piatt  and  Mr.  John  J.  Piatt  being  unable 
to  assist  on  the  occasion  of  this  beautiful  ceremony.” 

(The  author  has  tried  repeatedly  to  secure  the  descendants  of 
Major  Ben.  M.  Piatt  and  his  wife  on  down  to  the  present  generation, 
as  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  this  history  as  any  of  the  names  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  pages,  but  as  our  efforts  have  met  with  complete 
failure,  we  regret  being  forced  to  publish  this  record  without  the 
missing  names.) 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

(Kansas  City  Times) 
Not— 

“How  did  he  die?” 

But — 

“How  did  he  live?” 
Not— 

“What  did  he  gain?” 
But— 

“What  did  he  give?” 
These  are  the  units 
To  measure  the  worth 
Of  a  man,  as  a  man, 
Regardless  of  birth. 

Not— 

“What  was  his  station?” 
But — 

“Had  he  a  heart?” 

And — 

“How  did  he  play 
His  God-given  part? 

Was  he  ever  rea  dy 
With  word  o’  good  cheer, 
To  bring  back  a  smile. 

To  banish  a  tear?” 

Not— 

“What  was  his  church?” 
Not — 

“W’hat  was  his  creed?” 
But — 

“Had  he  befriended 
Those  really  in  need?” 
Not — 

“What  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspaper  say?” 
But — 

“How  many  were  sorry 
When  he  passed  away?” 
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Jacob  (John-Pierre),  2-5-7. 

Jacob  Wykoff,  3-29-63-67-68-69-70- 
73-75-77-78-79. 

Jane  Stamps,  80. 

John  of  France,  1-2-4. 

John  Hopper,  3-116-121-125-126-127. 
John  James,  2-61. 

John,  Jr.,  5. 

John  Wykoff,  77. 

Josephine,  77. 

Martha  Ann  (Re  ad- Worthington), 
56-83-94-96. 

Mary  Arabella  (Carroll),  66-75. 
Mary  Arabella  (Morton),  77. 

Mary  Arabella  (Worthington),  83- 
95. 

Mary  Eleanor  (Kearney),  167. 

Mary  Frances  (Parry),  163. 

Mary  P.  Parry  (Vandergrift-Whit- 
v  comb),  163. 

Martha  E.  de  Valcourt  (Lockwood), 
78. 

Robert,  124-125. 

William  C.,  124-161. 

Wm.  H.,  116. 

William  M.,  116-117. 

Piatts  of  Logan,  6. 

Piatts  and  Their  Chateaux,  114. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  Hoosier  Poet  Story,  113. 

A  Relic,  22. 

Barnett,  Elizabeth,  13. 

Blakely,  Stephens  Laurie,  79. 
Stephens  Buckner,  79. 

Edward  C.  Piatt,  79. 

John  R.,  79. 

Jane  Ashton,  79. 

Carroll,  Mary  Arabella,  66-75-76. 
Eugene,  63-76. 

Laura,  76. 

Robert  de  Valcourt,  76. 

Louis,  76. 

Mary  Arabella  (Durphy),  76. 
Certificate  of  Ennoblement,  64. 

Cce  Family,  147-150. 
de  Valcourt,  Alexandre,  63. 

Martha  E.,  66-75-77. 

Dunn  Fam;,v,  128-129. 

Evans,  Sue  Grandin,  145. 

Godley,  S.  S.,  143. 

Goodman  Family,  155-156. 

Grandin  Family,  137. 

Grandin,  Philip,  137. 

Grosius,  Amelia  Goodman,  160. 

Fannie  May,  160. 

High  Family,  150. 

E.  Nelson 
G.  D.  High. 

Douglas. 

Irwin,  Mary  Louise  (Orr),  140. 
Kearney,  Mary  Eleanor,  167. 

Joseph  Norman,  167. 

Kirby,  Louise,  100. 

LeBoutillier  Family,  156. 

Philip,  157. 

Mac-o-cheek  Castle,  114. 

Mac-o-chee  Castle,  115. 

McFadden  Family,  153. 

Philip  G.  McFadden,  154. 

Alice  Bates  (Brinton)  Eyre,  155. 
John  H.  McFadden,  155. 

Mudd,  Theodora,  166,  168. 

Orr  Family,  146. 

T.  J.  Orr,  55. 

Paid  Fire  Department,  69. 

Peters  Family,  159. 

Quain,  Fannie  Almara,  130. 

Runkle,  R.  E.,  80. 

Smith,  General  Thomas  Kilby,  GO- 
84-126. 

Slocum,  Frances,  141. 

Some  Memories  of  Mac-o-chee,  103. 
Squaw  Rock,  93. 

Watts,  Eleanor,  121. 

The  Mermaid,  168. 

Woodward  Family,  143,  144. 

Willis,  Willimetta,  76. 

Tupman,  Sarah  Ann,  76. 
Worthington  Family,  56-58-80-83- 
95-96. 
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MISS  N.  LOUISE  LODGE 

author  of  “The  Tribe  of  Jacob  (Piatt)’’  is  prepared  to  furnish 
coats-of-arms  of  the  Piatt,  or  any  other  family,  at  exceedingly  low 
prices,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  involved. 

Revolutionary  ancestors,  and  other  information  along  gen¬ 
ealogical  lines,  looked  up  for  those  desiring  same. 

Pictures  of  the  following  Piatt  descendants  will  be  furnished 
upon  request: 

Jacob  Piatt  — -  Hannah  (McCullough)  Piatt. 

Benjamin  M.  Piatt  —  Elizabeth  (Barnett)  Piatt. 

Jacob  Wykoff  Piatt  —  Martha  Eugenia  (de  Valcourt)  Piatt. 
John  LI.  Piatt  —  Hannah  Cook  (Piatt)  Grandin. 

General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Modoc 
Indians  at  a  peace  conference  at  the  Lava  Beds  in  California. 

—  also  — 

Certificate  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

For  further  information,  address — 


MISS  N.  LOUISE  LODGE, 
Ludlow.  Kentucky. 
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